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COMMENT- 

Charges on Country Checks; Corporations and State Law. 

\X7 ALTER BAGEHOT, writing in 1873, commented with 
* ^ great seriousness on the fact that the Bank of England, 
with all its powers and its quasi-public functiDns, did not always 
assume corresponding duties and responsibilities. It had 
become the custodian of a large part of England's currency 
reserve. On its management of this reserv-e depended, directly 
or indirectly, the conduct of the English money market in times 
of 5nancial stress. Its powers had been made commensurate 
with the importance of its position* Not to speak of the rights 
of note issue which it possessed in ordinary times, it had had the 
privilege, in extraordinary crises, of being freed from incon- 
venient restrictions in its charter, and had come to expect this 
privilege as a matter of course. But the duties which should 
go with this position had not been acknowledged by the 
directors in their own official utterances; they had not been 
enforced by any act or resolution of parliament; their existence 
had not been urged in the speeches of any responsible statesman, 
or even in the ctirrent exposition of political economy through- 
out England. On the contrary, says Bagehot, **the distinct 
teaching of our highest authorities has often been that no public 
duty of any kind is imposed on the Banking Department of the 
Bank^ — tliat for banking purposes it is only a joint stock bank 
like any other bank, and that its managers should look only to 
the interest of the proprietors and their dividend/' 

Down to i860, the practice of the bank directors was no 
better than their principles* But in the crisis of 1866 the 
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directors did their full public duty, and kept within narrow 
limits what had threatened to become a financial panic of the 
first magnitude. But while everybody was praising them, the 
directors, in truly British fashion, recoiled from the spectacle of 
their own virtue. In an emergency they had risen to the height 
of their public duty; in cold blood, they disclaimed any obliga- 
tion to maintain themselves on this level of virtue. 

We have no space to go into the controversy which was 
roused by Bagehot, and which, through many oscillations, 
appears to be settling itself on the general lines which Bagehot 
desired. We are interested rather in a somewhat similar 
difference of opinion as to the duties of New York bank direc- 
tors in matters bearing on the general welfare of the country. 

The banks associated in the New York Clearing House 
to-day hold a position in the finance of this country not unlike 
that which the Bank of England has held in Great Britain. 
The differences of course are quite obvious; but these differ- 
ences are for the most part superficial, while the resemblances 
are fundamental. In the associated banks of New York, as in 
the Bank of England, is kept a very large part of the reserve 
on which the great financial transactions of a whole country are 
based. The system of "reserve cities" for holding large deposit 
accounts of country banks, in which New York is by far the 
most important center, is but the recognition, in the National 
Banking Law, of this great fact of a central reserve; and the 
power of utilizing such deposits, indirectly extended by the law 
which allows and encourages country banks to hold a large 
part of their legal reserve in the form of deposits in New York, 
probably constitutes a much more valuable privilege than the 
rights of note issue enjoyed by the Bank of England. In 
extraordinary emergencies the parallel is even closer. Just as 
the Bank of England is encouraged to expect a modification of 
the restrictions on its right of note issue, as a means of extend- 
ing its effective currency reserve in times of panic, so the New 
York banks, by their system of clearing house loan certificates, 
are encouraged and expected to evade those provisions of our 
national banking law which restrict their power of issuing notes 
to meet an emergency. This is, of course, not an exclusive 
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privilege of the New York banks; the same system has been 
applied in other cities for local purposes; but it is its use in 
New York which has made it a matter of national importance* 

The exericse of this function of holding a reserve for clear- 
ing the business of the country is attended with some expense 
as well as with much profit* One of the most vexatious of these 
expenses has been the cost of collecting country checks. The 
variations in domestic exchange, the occasional failure of 
country banks to promptly make good their deficiencies, the 
mistakes of individual drawers of checks and the annoying delay 
required in their correction, all combine to cause an appreciable 
loss of money to the New York banks, and a yet greater loss of 
time and temper. Under these circumstances they have 
adopted a rule imposing such charges on country checks as to 
compel a large part of the remittances to be made in the form 
of bank drafts on New York City rather than individual checks 
on country banks supposed to have accounts with some New 
York bank. From the narrower banking point of view, the 
reasons for the change are obvious. It will save the New York 
banks something like two million dollars a year of expense, to 
which, in the individual cases where it arose, they were often 
carelessly or unifonnly put. It will not prevent any solvent 
man from making remittances; for if he has a deposit in his 
local bank, and his local bank has a deposit in New York, he 
can buy a draft to send as a remittance, which mil pass through 
the New York Clearing House without question or expense. 

Yet in spite of these plausible arguments, we believe the 
action of the New York banks to be a mistake of very serious 
magnitude^ — an inconvenience to the public, a probable loss to 
deposit banking in the long run, and, worst of all, a serious blow 
to the cause of sound currency throughout the country. It 
seems to us, in short* a case where narrower duties and econo- 
mies have been allowed to crowd broader ones out of sight* 

First, inconvenience to the public. The time lost by 
purchasing a bank draft instead of drawing an individual check 
is vcr>' considerable — far more than bank cashiers realize. The 
effect of the new rule is that, to prevent one man from drawing 
a check wrongly, they compel fifty men to waste a great deal 
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of time in drawing checks rightly. The indirect effect of this 
inconvenience is "slow pay." Many a man who will remit 
promptly when he can draw a check at his desk, will let the 
matter go much longer if he is compelled to take the time 
required by a more roundabout method. 

This must in the long run tend to the disadvantage of the 
banks themselves. A bank, like any other business, makes its 
money by serving public convenience. If to save a relatively 
small expense, it causes relatively large public inconvenience, 
sooner or later it wil find the demand for its services decreasing. 
If an association, in order to save itself $2,000,000, imposes on 
those who have dealings with it a waste of $10,000,000 of time, 
the result is inevitable. That the loss to the New York banks 
will come in a roundabout way, through tihe decreased public 
use of deposit banking, rather than in a direct way, does not 
make it any less inevitable; it only makes it more dangerous 
to the currency system of the country. 

In a popular government, the g^reatest safeguard against soft 
money — we may fairly say the only real safeguard — ^is to prevent 
the growth of a demand for soft money. And of all the means 
of prevention at our command, the most effective is the encour- 
agement of the habit of paying by checks. The effective 
demand for circulating notes, no matter by what authority 
issued, comes when people are getting commercial bills 
discounted. If it is more useful for these people to take their 
credit in the form of a deposit account than in the form of notes, 
the demand for paper money will be less than it otherwise 
would; and the man who pays by drawing checks on his 
deposit account instead of by passing notes from hand to hand 
will be getting a true instead of a false lesson in the nature of 
pecuniary credit. This condition of things has become quite 
general in cities like New York or Boston, and the lesson 
connected with it has been pretty well learned. In smaller 
places and more remote ones, we had not advanced so far either 
in the use of checks or in the learning of the lessons derived 
from it; but we were making, on the whole, steady and satisfac- 
tory progress. The most serious public danger in the action 
of the New York banks is that it seems likely to deal a severe 
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blow to such progress. Perhaps the most distinctive advantage 
oi a deposit account over a bundle of notes is its convenience 
as a means of remittance. Deprive it of any considerable part 
of this advantage and it seems likely that you will decrease the 
use of such accounts, correspondingly increasing the demand 
for fiai money, good or bad, on a given volume of discounts. 

We do not wish to appear too pessimistic; still less would 
we wsh to impugn the sincerity of purpose of the New York 
bankers in the cause of sound money. But we are inclined to 
think that in their position at the center of our financial world, 
they have overlooked, or at any rate seen in less than their true 
importance, certain dangers which are much more conspicuous 
when looked at from the outside. We believe from their con- 
duct in the past that they are ready to take a broad view of 
their responsibilities on the cuirency question; and that a 
friendly criticism of their action mil have the same effect in 
widening their acceptance of such responsibilities, even at an 
apparent loss for the moment, as did Bagehot*s similar criticism 
on the principles goveming the Bank of England. 



One of the most characteristic industrial features of the 
present year is undoubtedly the creation of a vast number of 
corporations of the trust tjT}e, The peculiarity of most of these 
companies is that they involve combining under one manage- 
ment a number of different enterprises, generally located in a 
number of States, More and more the diflferent States are 
being drawn together industrially, and the different industries 
arc being concentrated. Yet State legislation is as diverse, as 
heterogeneous, as unsymmetrical as ever. Side by side with 
the increasing systematization of production and the more per- 
fect organization of labor and capital, we have a chaotic legal 
control. A somewhat similar phenomenon showed itself in the 
eariy days of railroading. But railroads are means of com- 
roerce^ not of manufacturing, and the Constitution gave the 
Federal Congress a power over inter-State commerce which 
bas restilted in a pretty complete system of Federal regulationp 
strpenHston, and control No such power was, however. 
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definitely given it with regard to mechanical production. 
Indeed, such a union of distantly located enterprises as has 
become familiar to the investor of the present year would have ^ 
seemed utterly chimerical, if not impossible, in the last century. 

Yet the problem is now thrust upon us, and it is one of the 
most important domestic problems, next to the currency, that we 
have to lace. We have the anomaly of corporations chartered 
in one State to do business in any State, and owned by stock- 
holders, no one of whom may live in the State which grants the 
charter. The payment of a tax may thus be a sufficient induce- 
ment to a State to charter companies recklessly which can do it 
no harm, but which can do their own pleasure elsewhere with 
little fear of check or investigation. 

There are two phases of this subject which are particularly 
important. The first is the control of such corporations with 
a view to preventing the abuse of their power, injury to the 
consumer, and fraud upon the stockholders; the second is the 
question of taxation. The latter has been brought to the front 
by the vigorous action of Gov. Roosevelt in securing the 
passage of the Ford Franchise Tax law in New York, but this 
is an isolated measure which, however good in itself, is very 
far from solving the problem. The great difficulty in the 
taxation of corporations lies in the fact that the legal seat of the 
corporation may be very different from that of the majority of 
its stockholders; and it is obvious that the State in which the 
stock is owned should be the one to receive the proceeds of a 
corporation tax, not the State in which, through the accidents 
of the law, it happens to have its leg^l domicile. 

And yet the corporation tax is the best means, indeed the 
only means, by which so-called personal property can be effec- 
tually reached by the tax collector. One of two things must 
be done in order to settle this question. Either the States must 
agree among themselves upon a uniform system of taxation and 
upon an equitable division of the proceeds, or the Federal 
Government must take the matter in hand. Neither solution 
is easy. To secure united action on the part of all the States 
would perhaps be impossible. A Federal tax would interfere 
with corporation taxes already in existence in the States, and 
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wouldi moreover, be subject to the risk of being overthrown 
on tJie same grounds on which the income tax was set aside 
by the Supreme Court, Yet it is probably in this direction that 
the advocates of reform in State taxation must move* If it 
could be done constitutionally, a general corporation tax, levied 
by the Federal Government and distributed in part among the 
States in proportion to the shares held in those States, would go 
further than any other measure towards doing away with the 
gross abuses and inequalities which now exist in State taxation. 
The problem of legislative control is even more difficult. 
For some seven years the State Boards of Commissioners for 
Promoting Uniformity of Law in the United States have 
labored to secure a general harmony of legislation without 
making much progress outside of the very limited field of nego- 
tiable paper, and their efforts to induce Congress to create 
a Federal Board of Commissioners have hitherto been fruitless. 
It is all the more encouraging that the law creating the 
Industrial Commrssion, which has now been at work for some 
months, enumerates among its topics of inquiry the suggestion 
of laws which may be made "a basis for uniform legislation by 
the various States of the Union, in order to harmonise conflict- 
ing interests, and to be equitable to the laborer, the employer, 
liie producer^ and the customer." This commission has blocked 
out a very large scheme, part of which has already been covered 
more or less perfectly by our bureaux of statistics, and much of 
which will probably never be completed. If it can successfully 
accomplish this one object of securing uniform State legislation 
in industrial matters, it will have done enough to justify the 
great expense of time and money which it will doubtless incur 
before it is through with its work. 



A FRENCH COLONIAL EXPERIMENT IN THE 
FAR EAST. 

THERE is something fascinating about building colonial 
empires. It g^ves men a sense of power to detach, with 
a lead pencil, this sphere of influence, or delimit that hinterland, 
or take over those islands. The earth seems so small, and its 
inhabitants as grasshoppers. But the bad quarter of an hour 
comes when peoples annexed or purchased cease to be numbers, 
and become men; when they reject the alien civilization thrust 
upon them, and when punitive expeditions and mobile columns 
and every variety of petty warfare crowd into the expense 
account, leaving the empire-builders each year some millions 
in debt. Empires that grow of themselves are, at least in spots, 
less unprofitable, but these are of the English or of the Dutch 
sort, and they have trade as their motive, not the mere glory 
of governing. Perhaps it is unfair to hint in this way that the 
French colonies are, to a degree, artificial and costly attempts 
at empire, for five-sixths of the colonial domain of France is 
scarcely a generation old. And it was not incapacity for the 
work of colonization which lost France most of her possessions 
in the eighteenth century; this loss was a disastrous incident of 
the European wars of the Bourbon monarchy. Nevertheless the 
new empire has been an unnecessarily expensive affair, and none 
more bitterly criticize its management than Frenchmen whose 
duties or studies give their words a claim to attention. 

M. Pelletan, the reporter for the budget commission this year, 
declared in the Chamber of Deputies, last January, that the 
colonies cost the country twenty million dollars a year. Against 
this expense he could set only a little over four millions as 
profits on goods sold the colonies, although he might fairly have 
added something for the gains of Frenchmen who hold offices 
in the colonies or who manage the local trade. But his was 
not the first gloomy picture of the colonial situation. Two years 
ago, d propos of a similar discussion in the Chamber, Charles 

ardau wrote in the Revue Bleue that the budget was not 
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colonial, it was "administrative and mijitary"; indeed, the mili- 
tary expenses were three times all the rest put together. He 
added, ''Colonization does not count Why should k count? 
The moment there are functionaries in the colonies, and one 
can make war there, is not this enough?"* 

Where may one best study the modem Frenchman as a 
colonizer? In Tunis, or in Madagascar, or in Indo-China, or 
after all, must it be in the bureaus of the ministry of colonies? 
Tunis does not illustrate so many elements of the problem, for the 
difficulties created by distance, and in a less degree by climate^ 
are absent* In Madagascar are the beginnings of a colonial 
regime, the phenomena of change from the old to the new* 
But Indo-China offers a group of experiments more compre- 
hensively instructive than the others, for control there has lasted 
long enough to result in settled administrative systems, public 
improvements, and commerce; and yet the early days are not 
so far away that their successes and failures have ceased to exert 
an influence. And, what is of interest to Americans just now, 
the mis €n scene resembles that of the Philippines. 

If the French seek to bring Indo-China within their trade 
sphere of influence, they must overcome the obstacle of distance, 
as we must if wx are to profit by the Philippines, Moreover, 
Indo-China is not mere territory, containing a negligible 
quantity of inhabitants. The people, Annamites or Cam- 
bodians, have a developed civilization^ with fixed customs and 
laws. But unlike the Philippine situation, outside of Sulu, 
there has been, both in An nam and in Cambodia, a monarchy, 
through which the French leaders could organize the subjection 
of the people by treaties, usually negotiated at the point of the 
bayonet. It has not been necessary to deal with the vague 
multitude and to rule chaos. StiU, on the whole, there is hardly 
a phase of the Philippine problem not already illustrated in the 
history of Indo-China. 

^ Rnm£ Blfu^^ Dec. ii* 1897. Cp. Lion Descbamps In Us Cohnies pendant la 
JUMmiifin^ Paris, iggB : pp. i scq., in which he shows hy way of contrast the 
economic lfnt>oriance of the French colonies m 1789. The exchanges be ween 
frsm<t tnd her cQlonics Ihen amounted to* forty per cent, of her total com- 
merce, while ia i897t itfter a pattia] rerival of the colonial paict by the tariff of 
1893, iheie e&changes fanned only len per cent. 
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Although in the sum of French possessions Indo-China is 
almost an empire, like British India, and is ruled by a governor- 
general, it is not a unity, either in race, or in institutions, or in 
the development of the French administration. Tonkin and 
Cochin-China, the deltas of the Red River and of the Mekong, 
are connected by the long and narrow Annam, of which the 
inhabited portion is crowded between the mountains and the 
sea, so that the group resembles, as the Annamites themselves 
say, a long pole with a bag of rice on each end. These three 
territories were united in the first years of the cejitury under the 
rule of the Emperor Gia Long, and are inhabited chiefly by 
Annamites. Their social order is the same, and it has been 
little disturbed by the partition of the empire since the coming 
of the French. It is essentially democratic, with self-govern- 
ing communes as its basis. 

This Annamite commune is important, because it is the unit 
of administration and the responsible agent of the government 
for the collection of taxes, the raising of troops, and the execu- 
tion of the law. It offers the unvarying framework of society 
for each advance of the population into unoccupied districts. 
Its honors and duties belong to the notables, who are inscribed 
on the tax roles. The higher notables form the communal 
council, and elect one of their number mayor. As soon as their 
choice is accepted by the government the mayor represents the 
commune in all questions raised by the central administration; 
he carries out the laws, is chief of police, and guardian of the 
tax rolls.* 

Cambodia also belongs to Indo-China, and lies on the 
Mekong, above Cochin-China. It is the feeble remainder of 
an ancient kingdom, and yet its people affect to despise the 
encroaching Annamites, claiming their own origin in an earlier, 
perhaps an Aryan, emigration. Their social organization also 
differs from that of Annam. When the French protectorate 
began they did not have the commune. Instead of a lettered 
aristocracy reaching the higher official positions nominally 

* E. Luro, Le pays d' Annam, Paris, 1878. A r6sum6 of Luro's treatment will 
be found in £. Petit, Organisation des colonies fran^aises : Paris, 1894 ; Vol. I, pp. 
313-315, and in J. L. de Lanessan, Expansion ColoniaU de la France : Paris, 1886; 
pp. 529-541. 
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through severe competitive examinations, they had a semi- 
feudal nobility. And administrative affairs were centralized 
instead of being left to local authorities. 

The problem of government which the French must solve in 
aU this region has been determined quite as much by the way 
they came into their power as by the structure of the society 
they found. The story, which goes back to days before the 
Revolution, can be given only in its bare outlines. Three times 
they were prevented by a crisis in Europe from establishing 
themselves* In 1787 a treaty was actually signed at Versailles, 
with the son of Gia Long^ which offered the port of Tourane in 
full property for assistance in driving from the throne a success- 
ful usurper, Pigneaux de Behaine» a missionary bishop, who 
negotiated the arrangement, hoped it would lead to the restora- 
tion of French prestige in the East, compromised by the 
disasters in India, In a memorandum which he addressed to 
the ministry, he argued that such a possession would enable 
France to gain so large a share of the China trade that the 
proiits of the English would be greatly diminished, and that 
"from this as a base it would be easy to prevent them from 
ejctending their empire to the East."* The failure of the 
governor of Pondicherri to further the plans of the ministry 
injured the success of the scheme, and finally the Revolution 
made such distant action impossible. 

Again in March, 1847, two ships arrived at Tourane, sent by 
Louis Philippe, to stop the persecution of the missionaries, and 
to demand guarantees for the security of other Frenchmen. An 
outbreak followed, and the French destroyed the native fleet* 
But the fall of the Orleanist monarchy early the next year gave 
no time to take advantage of this incident. Once more in 
1858-g, wlien the expedition under Rigault de Genouilly had 
seked Tourane and Saigon, Napoleon's Italian campaign inter- 
vened, and Tourane was abandoned, though Saigon was success- 
fully defended against heavy attacks. 

At last, when the Italian business was done, a new expedition 
compelled the Emperor Tu-Duc to sign the treaty of Saigon^ 
June 5, 1 86a. by which he ceded three of the six provinces 

'C, B* Noruian, C^i^ni^l Frame ^ Landon, i6S6| p. 115. 
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which now form Cochin-China. The other three were seized in 
1867, because the Annamite government used them to foment 
revolts against French rule. 

Soon after the French were established at Saigon Admiral 
de la Grandiere discovered that the control of Cambodia was 
vital to the success of the enterprise. By the treaty of August 
II, 1863, with King Norodom, the suzerainty of Siam was 
exchanged for the protectorate of France. 

It was the trade with southern China, particularly with 
Yunnan, which led to the next assault on the integ^ty of the 
Annamite power. M. Dupuis, a French merchant, attempted 
in 1873 to use the Red River as a route through Tonkin to the 
Chinese border, over which he might despatch arms and supplies 
to Chinese officers engaged in fighting certain Moslem rebels. 
The Annamites complained at Saigon of his violent measures, 
and Franci-s Gamier, a brilliant officer, was sent to arrange the 
matter amicably, if possible, but at all events to keep the river 
open, and to obtain favors for trade. As might have been 
expected this mission only aggravated the quarrel, and Gamier, 
provoked by ill-advised resistance, sezied Hanoi and several 
other important posts in the Delta. His swift success trans- 
formed him into a Pizarro in the eyes of his compatriots. He 
began at once to organize the conquest, but soon perished in 
battle with the armed bands which infested the country. 

The Versailles government was not ready for so aggressive 
a policy, and ordered the negotiations which resulted in the 
treaty of 1874. This abandoned Tonkin, and, instead, estab- 
lished an ineffective protectorate over Annam as a whole. It 
gave the French a few trade privileges, and provided that the 
Red River be opened to commerce. 

The sudden retreat of the conquerors exposed the partisans of 
Gamier to the vengeance of the Annamites, and it is said 
20,000 were massacred and 300 villages burned.* Tu-Duc 
inferred that if the French were persistently harassed they 
would withdraw altogether. And so it resulted that the treaty 
of 1874, giving a false impression of what they were likely to do, 
has filled the path of conquest with difficulties which a less 
shifting policy would never have invited. 

* Lanessan, Eospansion Cohniale, p. 527. 
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Several years later Tu-Duc, in defiance of the treaty, recog- 
nized the Chinese emperor as his suzerain, by sending an 
embassy bearing tribute, the traditional symbol of vassalage* 
In 1882 the struggle was renewed in Tonkin, and China became 
speedily involved. It was during this fighting that the famous 
retreat from Langson dragged down Jules Ferry and his 
ministry. Meantime a new treaty had been made at Hue, June 
6, 1884, which, with some modifications, has formed the basis 
of French power in Tonkin- A nnam ever since. 

The negotiators of the treaty were greatly influenced by the 
notion that Annamite misgovernment in Tonkin had made the 
name of Annam so hated that it was feasible to bring Tonkin 
almost directly tmder French rule.* And so the connection 
with the court of the emperor was practically severed, and the 
native provincial authorities placed under the control of French 
residents and assistant-residents. The protectorate in its older 
form still continued in Annam, except that the customs service 
passed into the hands of the French, and a French resident- 
general \\^s permitted to live, with his escort, within the citadel 
at Hue* 

But even these radical measures did not bring peace to 
Tonkin, and until peace returned nothing could be done to 
develop the country's resources. In fact not even any roads 
were built » except in the outskirts of the towns, and there chiefly 
to furnish an exercise ground for the officials. Until 1891 the 
military expenses were the principal item in the account. In 
1887 they amounted to fifty million francs out of a total of 
sixty-two; in 1889 they were thirty-seven million out of forty- 
nine; and in 1891^ tw^enty-two out of thirty-nine. So bad 
was the state of affairs that when Governor-General Lanessan 
Tisited Hanoi in 1891 he could see from his windows smoke 
rising from burning villages just across the Red River .^ 

Nor w^s the condition of Cambodia much better. For many 
years after the treaty of 1863, the protectorate had remained 
merely nominal. If the terms of the treaty were closely adhered 
to the French resident could not legally interfere in the internal 

* Cp. Ltincssan, ^rimi^s it CokmsaHpn^ Paris, 1397^ P^ tia. 
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administration of the country. And the men who successively 
occupied the position failed to gain ascendancy enough in the 
court of King Norodom to compensate for the legal weakness 
of their situation. Lanessan rather savagely regards such a 
failure as characteristic of French colonial officers ever3rwhere. 
They do not make the least effort, he says, "to work for the 
increase of the native authority and at the same time, to pene- 
trate it by our influence."* 

When the resident, to strengthen his position, tried to take a 
seat in the council of ministers, the king resisted stubbornly, 
but all the while he was covertly using the guarantee his throne 
received from the protectorate to render himself absolute. His 
court became more luxurious, and since his revenue did not 
increase, his officers, the mandarins, were not paid, and were 
forced to pillage the people. Roads and bridges, no longer 
repaired, soon almost disappeared. 

From this desperate situation M. Thomson, the governor of 
Cochin-China, attempted to rescue the country by the treaty of 
June 17, 1884, negotiated under the guns of French ships. The 
remedy was too drastic; it attempted to revolutionize Cambodian 
society from top to bottom. Furthermore it was justly believed 
to be an ill-concealed device for annexing Cambodia to Cochin- 
China, dictated by officials eager to extend their jurisdiction. 

It is not astonishing that Cambodia, from king to peasant, 
was profoundly stirred by such an attack upon traditional privi- 
leges and national susceptibilities. Insurgent bands appeared 
everywhere. The peaceful inhabitants, impartially afraid of the 
insurgents and of the French, fled to the forests. In less than 
two years the country looked like a desert. Finally the resident 
was authorized to inform King Norodom that the treaty might 
be considered a dead letter, though it was not to be abrogated. 

Possibly the resistance of the Cambodians would not have 
been so obstinate had not the French government by its 
hesitancy showed that it was not sure of its policy. Though 
the treaty was made in the spring of 1884, the law approving 

Md., p. 9S. Lanessan adds: **ce qui, cependant, est la seule manl^re de 
mettre d'accord les interdts du colonisateur et du colonis6 du protecteur et du 
proteg6 et de cr6er un 6tat de choses durable et pacifiques." 
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k was not passed until July 17, 1885, and the decree providing 
for its promulgation u'as not issued until January g> 1886. 
Furthermore, it was only in 1891, when Lancssan came out as 
governor-general, that the treaty u^s tharaughly put in force. 

So much, at least, of the history of Indo-China must be told 
in order intelligently to explain the measures by which France 
has sought to administer this group of possessions. But the 
period of conquest saw the very machinery in Paris devised to 
control such portions of the national domain radically recon- 
structed. 

Americans are naturally surprised to discover that the French 
executive is entrusted not only with the administration of 
colonial affairs, but also with the legislation which devises the 
mechanism of government in the colonies, and which regulates 
all the details of the colonial regime* So extensive a grant of 
power is rather anomalous even in a country accustomed to 
government by decrees. It came about in this way. The 
Constitution of 1852 delegated to the Senate the organization 
f of the colonies. Accordingly in 1854 Martinique, Guadeloupe, 
'and Reunion were provided for by senattis constilhim. The 
other colonies were left for a subsequent act, and meanwhile 
the Emperor w^s empowered to legislate for them by decrees* 
As the expected setiatus cmtsultum never came, the prerogative 
remained in his hands until his overthrow. It was then held to 
pass provisionally to the new executive, where it still remains, 
^because the constitutional laws of 1875 did not touch this field 
of legislation. In certain cases the President can issue his 
decrees merely upon the report of the minister charged with the 
management of the colon! es» and at most he is obliged to con* 
salt the Council of State,^ But if the Chambers legislate upon 
any matters concerning the colonies the President cannot tra- 
verse this legislation by subsequent decrees. 

Such a system has much to commend it for the effective 
control of distant possessions. Many a fine enterprise has been 
ruined in a crisis by the sort of hesitancy and dilatoriness which 
may be looked for in a deliberative assembly. But while 

' Sec further Pciit !» 108, and Arthur GirmuU, Frindpft dt C&hnisati&n €i de 
Trf/^uMfVif i^UmmUt Paris, 18^5, pp^ laS seq. 
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promptness is made possible, there is little danger of irresponsible 
action, for the minister must countersign each act of the Presi- 
dent, and he does this knowing that if he blunders intolerably 
he will bring defeat upon his colleagues in the cabinet. There 
is also less likelihood that policies will be constantly changed, 
since the minister, though a party leader in the Chambers, is 
surrounded in his administrative bureaus by a permanent corps 
of officials, familiar with what has been previously attempted. 
Such a system may be as effective as military rule, and yet be 
free from the characteristic evils of barrack-room government. 

The disadvantages are also apparent. There is a difference 
between proper deliberation and dilatoriness, and if dilatoriness 
is dangerous in imperial administration, deliberateness is neces- 
sary in laying the foundations of new societies, or in adjusting 
some new regime to an old one. Moreover the colonizer 
occasionally finds in the dangers which beset a governing 
minority among a hostile population an impulse to tyrannical 
forms of rule. And the moral consciousness of the home 
community, uttered in debate, is a useful safeguard to keep the 
empire-builders from becoming odious. 

The interests of Indo-China have suffered less from govern- 
ment by decrees than by the shifting about of the colonial 
portfolio among various departments until 1894, when the 
present ministry of colonies was created. When Cochin-China 
was first seized, colonial administration was attached to the 
ministry of the marine, and the early administrators were 
admirals. This was a survival from a period when the colonies 
were considered chiefly as bases for naval operations. With 
the appointment of the Gambetta ministry, November 14, 1881, 
the connection with the marine was temporarily severed, and an 
undersecretary in the Department of Commerce took over the 
colonies. The haste with which the new administrative 
machinery was planned wrecked this project, and in February, 
1882, the colonies were returned to the marine, where they 
remained until 1889. In March of that year they were assigned 
to the ministry of commerce and industry, to be managed by an 
undersecretary, who was ordinarily to sit in the ministerial 
>imcil, and who was himself a minister, except that he was not 
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constitutionally responsible for his acts and could not be ques- 
tioned by the Chambers like other ministers. He was in reality 
laying the foundations of the ministry later recognized by law* 
If the dates of these and similar changes in the structure of the 
colonial administration be compared with the progress of events 
I in Tonkin* Annam, and Cambodia, the failures of the years 

^p between 1882 and 1892 are not surprising. On the contrary 
^ it would be remarkable if such a regime had not been hesitant , 
^_ unstable, and often ill-advised,^ 

^f As French rule in Indo-Cliina was extended, and its character 
changed, the local machinery of control was necessarily recon- 
structed on a more elaborate scale. In 1879 Cochin-China 
passed from the hands of the admirals to a civil regime. Le Myre 
dc VOlers was the first governor. His jurisdiction covered also 
^H the protectorate of Cambodia* And upon the renewal of the 
^^ trouble in Tonkin, in 1882, it was he who sent Commander 
^ Riviere to protect French interests. But as soon as the war 
^H was ended the new protectorate was administered separately, as 
^^ has already been explained » by a resident-general, living in Hue, 
^_ and responsible to the minister of foreign affairs. After three 
^1 years experience with the plan of divided resfKjnsibility, all Indo- 
China was united by decree, October 17, 1887, and all residential 
officers subordinated to a governor-general. This union 
revealed the tendency gradually to subject the whole territory 
to a single administrative system. Such a course must find its 

1^ Dciaile^f statement of cbanf^cs in colonial administration at PaxU. Tb« 
col 
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^ Dctaiie^f statement of changes in colonial administration at Paris, 
colonics were : 

From Ncjv, t4, tSSi, In ch^irge of an underuscreUij, ministry of commercei 
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** directors, 
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** directors, '* '* '* 
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** minister, ** ** colonies. 

S«Tera) of these changes seem baldly more than changes in terminolo^, and 
yet taken aft together they are signJ6cant. It should also be noted that Tonkin- 
Anaaoi was frcim tSSi to 1JS7 attached to the ministry of foreign aflairs. 
% 
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limits, however, unless the Annamite monarchy is to be 
destroyed, and the racial and social distinctions between Cam- 
bodia and the three parts of the old jempire of Gia Long are to 
be ignored in the face of the dangers which past experience 
has shown to attend extreme measures. 

The decree of October 17, which created the union, was sup- 
plemented by another, three days later, which hindered its 
effectiveness by making the appointment of the governor- 
general and the higher officers of the protectorates dependent 
upon the joint recommendation of two ministers, the minister 
of foreign affairs and the minister of marine. Furthermore no 
military operation could be begun without the consent of the 
minister of foreign affairs, and to him were to be addressed 
copies of the regular reports required from Indo-China. 

To what extent this system of dual control was practically 
injurious it is not possible to say. At all events the disorders 
that afflicted Tonkin, and the unsettled condition of Cambodia, 
were not remedied. After four years more it was decided to 
try the radical expedient of placing in the hands of the gover- 
nor-general the most ample powers. In the language of the 
decree itself, issued April 21, 189 1, he was made "the depositary 
of the powers of the Republic in French Indo-China."^ He 
now stood forth the rival of the governor-general of British 
India, and of the governor-general of the Dutch East Indies. 

To define his powers more in detail — the military and naval 
forces were subject to his orders; all civil officers were his 
subordinates; their appointment was dependent upon his 
recommendation or, in case of minor positions, was his sole 
prerogative; and the higher officers, residents, directors, magis- 
trates, etc., could also be susjpended by him. Moreover he was 
to be the sole medium of communication with the home govern- 
ment. Evidently it was the intention of the decree to prevent 
conflicts of authority, and to give petty jealousies no route back 
to Paris. But at least one bypath was soon discovered, and the 
first governor-general felt that his credit at home was being 

^ Petit I, 242 seq. Cp. Lanessan, Principes^ 242 seq., which is particularly 
interesting because Lanessan was the first governor-general sent out under the 
new decree. His book is largely made up of reminiscences and comments. 
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industriously mined. Every year the commander of the troops 
was ordered to send a report of the inspections directly to the 
minister of the marine. This document, not passing through 
the hands of the govern or-generaU oflfered the protection of its 
seal to all sorts of statements, in one case at least directed 
definitely against the govenior-general. But the new plan has 
worked well on the whole, and Indo-China's history has been 
less checkered since 1891, The natives were no longer obliged 
to serve two jealous masters, the civil and military authorities. 
It is unnecessary to describe the elaborate administrative 
machinery put under the control of the governor-general* Mere 
Lmechanism is not significant, unless a particular device in 
[govemraental machinery is chosen as the best instrument for 
carrying into effect some policy. It is sufficient to note that the 
hierarchy consisted of a heutenant-govemor in Cochin-China, 
resident^superieurs placed at the head of affairs in Cambodia, 
Tonkin and Annam, with residents and vice*residents subor- 
dinate to them. The duties of these officials varied according 
to the character of French rule in each part of Indo-China, For 
-example, in Tonkin many of the mandarins, who ser\^ed the 
►Annamite government, intrigued persistently against French 
ttiflnence, and were removed. Their successors were thoroughly 
tmder French control. 

Although the powers of the governor-general have been 
diminished since 1891, seriously, according to Lanessan, the 
^stem of single control still remains. But its effectiveness has 
jcen impaired by a misuse of the appointing power reserved to 
the minislnr.* 

To give Indo-China administrative autonomy was one of the 
Laims of the decree of 1891. In this way alone could the 
tdependcncy be guarded against the worst effects of the spoils 
system. When Lanessan reached Indo-China he found com- 
plaints that inexperienced men had been put into important 
f *" >ver the heads of others who had served the government 
i } , and had acquired a just claim to promotion. Certain 

>flicers boasted *'that they had gained all their grades in Paris, 
and rallied their colleagues, w^ho were without influence." 

* Laneisan, Principis, p, 242. There is a prevajtlng tone of binemess in hii 
aitldMiis, pefhaps due to his sudden recti 1 in 1S94. 
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Lanessan even says, "It was not rare that an officer, dismissed 
for disobedience, wrong-doing, or incapacity, returned with his 
rank raised." 

This was not the only chronic evil that afflicted the adminis- 
tration. The French have carried the principle of organization 
into many branches of the colonial service, and have given to 
each its hierarchy of positions, which the ambitious young man 
may aspire to reach grade by grade. This may be correct in 
theory, but it would imply an empire homogeneous in race, 
customs, and language. And yet just such differences were 
often ignored up to 1891, and even later. After a man had 
served in the Antilles he might be sent to Reunion or Madag^as- 
car. Of course he would not know a word of the language, 
and trained to meet one set of conditions, he would be con- 
fronted with another totally different. But if such transfers 
were not made there would be no officialdom, and many French- 
men would not be happy. M. Girardeau says that some years 
ago at Reunion he met a young official who had just been 
admitted to medical practice in the West Indies, but who was 
now on his way to a post in Senegal, with his traveling expenses 
paid by the government. He was apparently not so valuable 
that it was necessary to send him here and there at public 
expense; indeed, his salary was only $600. M. Girardeau 
remarks that such a system, besides costing the colonies heavily 
in charges for traveling, is ruinous to good administration, since 
"these nomads are perpetually compelled to begin their appren- 
ticeship anew each time they arrive in a new colony." 

The decree of 1891 protected Indo-China against most of 
these disorders. Administrators and residents were largely 
recruited in the dependency itself, and were not in danger of 
seeing their well-earned promotions snatched from them by 
political deals in Paris. 

A certain number of the candidates were to be furnished by 
the ficole Coloniale at Paris. These men had been trained for 
the work they were to do, but they were without practical 
experience. While Lanessan was governor-general, and doubt- 
since that time, these men upon their arrival in the colony 
expected to serve an apprenticeship of at least eighteen 
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months, with some residmi-supirieur or some provindal admin- 
istrator, and at a place where they would find facilities for 
technical instruction in the elements of their craft. 

But the condition of the magistracy was not bettered by the 
decree. It was still possible to bring them from the ends of the 
earth and set them down in Cochin-China/ regardless of the 
injury done to the administration of justice by intrusting it to 
men who, though well-meaning, were unacquainted with the 
language, customs, and legal traditions in the local courts. 
Such a magistrate w^as at the mercy of an interpreter. About 
htm might gather a body of attorneys, rabatteurs^ who found it 
to their o^vn interest to multiply legal controversies, even 
among a people inchned to c^rry everything to the courts. 
Under the old system of free administration of justice this 
fashion was harmless, but with the new French courts it was 
a means of ruining the natives who resorted to them. 

There was another danger. The magistrates who had been 
long in the country, seeing that the higher positions were to 
be gained by favor, and not earned by fidelity in the service, 
became discouraged, and left the countryp Occasionally a 
judge who had served well in Cochin^China was promoted to a 
position elsewhere at the time when his labors were becoming 
most valuable. 

Added to these defects in the system of appointment was the 
equally great evil of the multiplication of places. Ten years 
ago the office-holders formed a large part of the whole French 
population of Cochin-China, The undersecretary of state in 
charge of the colonies declared in 1891 that the total appropria- 
tion for public works^ — 80,000 francs — was for that year spent 
in salaries. As the Colonial Council of Cochin-China was 
elected by office-holders and contractors, that is, practically all 
the Frenchmen in the colony, it voted high salaries and fat 
contracts, until the home government put an end to such loot- 
ing of the treasury for the benefit of a few hundred individuals 
by applying the surplus to the needs of the other Indo-Chinese 
possessions.^ 

^ E^rojf* Beau lieu, Memmii^m cMn Us pt§pk^ mfidrmti^ p. 561, 
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One of the most interesting phases of any colonial experi- 
ment is the attempt to adjust the machinery of control to the 
existing institutions.^ In very few instances would it be safe or 
wise to substitute a new administrative system for one which 
is intrenched behind the customs of years, or perhaps of genera- 
tions. The French have had too much experience in the art of 
colonization to make such a blunder in its baldest form, but 
certain efforts of theirs have showed a tendency in this direction. 

According to the treaty^ of 1884 with Annam, the residents 
and their subordinates were not to interfere with the details of 
provincial administration in Tonkin, although upon their 
demand the native officials could be dismissed. And within the 
limits of Annam itself, the officers of the Annamite government 
were to carry on their administration undisturbed. The cus- 
toms service was reserved for French management, with the 
truly omnibus addition of "en general, les services qui exigent 
une direction unique ou Temploi d'ingenieurs ou d'agents 
europeens." The resident-general was to reside within the 
citadel at Hue, and was to control the foreign relations of the 
empire, as his principal duty. 

This was the aim of the treaty, but it was carried out in 
a spirit suggested by the continued disturbances, both in Tonkin 
and in Annam. 

In Tonkin the French feared the influence of the mandarins. 
Moreover, these men exposed themselves to attack because of 
their extortions before the beginning of the French regime. 
Consequently the residents worked to diminish their power. 
This in a measure disorganized the administration, and rendered 
the work of control more burdensome. Such a policy was 
really unnecessary, for the mandarins were intelligent enough to 
discover that France had come to stay, and if they had been 
handled carefully, so that they might "save their face" before 
the multitude, little trouble need have been feared from them. 

In Annam the treaty was not respected even to this degree. 
Everywhere the Annamite officers found themselves under the 
orders of either the residents or of the soldiers, often of both. 
The mandarins grew desperate, and a formal protest was sent to 

> For full text see Lanessan, Expansion coUmiaU^ p. 543, n. 
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the President of France. This document declared that the least 
infraction of orders was severely punished. Furthemiore if the 
mandarins coitsulted the residents, the array officers were angry; 
if» on the other hand, they took their oixlers from the officers; 
they were rebuked by the residents.^ 

A still more serious blunder was embodied in the Cambodian 
treaty of 1884. This shattered the social and administrative 
fabric of the kingdom at a stroke. An attempt had been made 
to abolish slavery in 1877^ but it had failed. The treaty renewed 
this attempt, destroying an important part of native property 
without compensation. It also provided that individual 
property in land should be substituted for the old system, by 
which the title of the whole vested in the king. And with a 
shrewd look into the future it comprehensively forced upon the 
.king *Houtes les reformes administrattves, judiciaires, financieres, 
ret commerciales auxquelles le gouvernement de la Republique 
franqaise jugera a I'avenir utile pour faciliter raccomphssement 
de son protect orat."^ 

It is not surprising that such a treaty could not be carried out 
until after resistance had been overcome by force or until an 
object lesson had been given the king and the aristocmcy, to 
low them what advantages they might gain from the arrange- 

tnt- 

Tile opportunity came in connection with the sorest spot of 
all. the finances. When Le Myre de ViHers was governor of 
pCochin-China, he had taken from the king's control the revenue 
^coming from the tariff, the taxes on alcohol, opium, etc., and 
had used them to pay the expenses of the protectorate* They 
were barely sufficient for this, because a staff had to be main- 
tained for the collection, so that 30 per cent, of the income was 
consumed in collecting it. Moreover these collectors, taken 
from the customs service of Cochin-China, and independent of 
le resident at Pnom-Penh, often played the petty tyrant, and 
co«iipromised the reputation of the protectorate* 

These evils were incidental. But the main trouble was that 
the king found that out of a total revenue of $x»ioo,ooo (Mexi- 

* L&neistii, Fwimrtpts^ p. 119, 

* A* Carpefiti«r, Oiti ei hii p&nr h Fr^mt^ VA!giru H Us 4pUma : C§4kM H 
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can) $650,000 were taken from him. To make up the loss he 
resorted to the desperate expedient of farming certain of the 
taxes left him, negotiating with Chinese traders for a lump sum. 
These Chinamen grew rich by extortion, in spite of the fact that 
they were obliged to concede douceurs^ after the manner of the 
old regime in France, to the women and favorites about the 
court.^ 

It was not until Lanessan came out as governor-general that 
this desperate state of affairs was remedied, and the other pro- 
visions of the treaty were enforced. He had been in Cambodia 
on a tour of inspection in 1887, 2i"d had suggested to the king 
the wisdom of consolidating the two budgets of the protec- 
torate, and of organizing a common treasury. But in the face 
of opposition from Cochin-China the scheme could not be 
carried through. When he resumed the negotiations the king 
readily consented, without formal treaty, to put into effect, 
January i, 1892, the reforms which had been suggested. 
Lanessan then assigned on the budget a civil list larger than the 
king's previous income. He also won the mandarins by paying 
them adequate salaries for the duties they were accustomed to 
perform. This was done without raising the tax rate, on the 
supposition that with better management the taxes would be 
more productive. In several instances the rate was actually 
lowered. Although the French were henceforth to control the 
collection of the direct taxes, as well as the customs duties, etc., 
the old collectors were not dismissed; they were simply 
reorganized so that the danger of oppression and peculation 
would be lessened. 

The results of this reform were noteworthy. Complaints 
of extortion were almost unheard. The taxes produced more 
at the low rate than at the higher rate previously fixed. The 
estimated receipts were $1,238,190, while the actual receipts 
were $1,578,130.^ This gave the government the opportunity 
to complete certain needed public improvements in the capital. 
The king could become reconciled to a protectorate of this sort, 
and since 1892 Cambodia has given little trouble. 

' Petit I, 603 seq. Quoted from Indipendance tonHnoise^ 30 d6c. 1892. 

loted by Lanessan, Principes^ 107, from Revtu indochinoise illustr/e^ Sept. 
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The French have showed no disposition within the limits of 
the old Annaniite empire to interfere with local administration, 

this was centered in the coninmne. They have even made 
some attempts to set its machinery in motion in Cambodia, 
where it did not exist. 

In Cochin- China, where the French administration is most 
direct J it is still found necessary to strengthen the hands of the 
officials by graving them the power to punish the natives and 
^Dther Asiatics by small fines or a brief imprisonment. If the 
penalty exceeds two days imprisonment or three dollars fine an 
appeal may be brought before the lieutenant-governor. But 

order to keep the natives from forming the habit of making 
Ippeals^ it is provided that if the appeal be not sustained the 
penalty is doubled. This disciplinary regime,* for so the right 
of arbitrary imprisonment is called, seems, say the French, quite 
natural to the natives in their child-like condition. They have 
not heard how much trouble the French gave themselves a 
century ago to be rid of their Bustiles and lettres de caskets. 

The problem of adjusting the colonial regime to the pre- 
viously existing institutions of a newly acquired dependency 
has thus far been illustrated by several significant cases. But 

tcr the adjustment is made in a workable fashion, the question 
arises* what is the tendency of the new order of things? Does it 
seek merely to hold the possession in the most practical way, for 
the sake of the incidental advantages, trade, naval stations, etc.^ 
or does it look towards the assimilation of the Annamite and the 
Cambodian society to French ideals, political and social? Were 
Indo-China not in the tropics there might be some likelihood 

It its society would be affected positively and deeply by 
"^Trench rule. But only the most timid steps have been taken 
toward Gallicizing even Cochin-China, the oldest of the Indo- 
Chinese possessions* 

The Annamites in Cochin-China are regarded as subjects, not 

citizens. Their function is to pay taxes and to obey French 

tccrs. They enjoy no political rights unless the management 
of their communes may be so regarded. The deputy who sits 

' C^rp^niier, l^t ri df^iU, p. 1383 ; decree of May 31, iSga^ as modl^d by 
■jdccre^ of Sept. 3, tS^j. 
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in the Chamber for Cochin-China does not represent them; he 
represents merely the four thousand Frenchmen in a total popu- 
lation of over two millions. But the natives may become 
French citizens if they acquire the proper qualifications, knowl- 
edge of French, decorations for military services, and the like.^ 
In 1892 three eager natives so qualified were naturalized. The 
rush was greater in Annam and Tonkin, and twenty-five became 
Frenchmen. 

As in the last days of the Roman empire the Germans brought 
into southern Europe their law as a personal possession and 
privilege, and still allowed the Romans to be judged according 
to their own laws, so the Frenchman has carried into Indo- 
China his codes and liberties, his right to local self-government 
and to representation in the Chamber of Deputies, without 
thereby disturbing the social organization, customs, and laws of 
the Annamites. 

There has been one tentative step toward assimilation 
particularly interesting, and this is the Colonial Council of 
Cochin-China. In 1880, when it was created, the minister of 
the marine declared that the measure was dictated "by his con- 
stant purpose to prepare, by successive acts, the advent of the 
institutions of the metropolis among our peoples beyond the 
seas."^ Besides four members, two chosen by the Saigon 
Chamber of Commerce, and two by the Privy Council, there 
are twelve elected members, six elected by the Frenchmen resid- 
ing in Cochin-China, and six by a college of delegates, who are 
in turn elected by the notables of each municipality. Every 
precaution is taken lest this assembly become an embarrassment 
to the administration. The annual sessions can last only 
twenty days, unless prorogued for a further period of ten days 
by the governor-general, who may also suspend the sittings at 
any time. He, moreover, appoints the president. There can 
be no debate upon political matters, nor even a political wish 
expressed. The Council can do but four carefully defined things: 
it can issue decrees regulating private property; it can deliber- 
ate, subject to the governor-general's approval, upon finances 

> Carpentier, Lois etdecrets^ p. 999 ; decree of May 25, 1881. 
Quoted by Petit I, 281; cp. the decree in Carpentier, Lois et deerets, 923-4. 
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id taxation; it can express its opinion upon tariffs, octrois 

met, etc.; and it can send protests to the ministry in France. 
It IS simply a school for training in the forms of representative 
goveroment. And» if its critics are correct, it has learned a part 
of its lesson well, and knows how to use what powers it possesses 
to enrich its constituents. 

It is wise that these steps toward assimilation are timid, for 
the attempt to force a people into the mould of a foreigii civiliza- 
tion is a subtle and deadly attack upon native rights — unless, 
indeed, rights are the sole property of men of European race. 
If the Frenchman is still a foreigner in Indo-China, this testifies 
to the moderation and wisdom which the administration has 
often shown in dealing with the dehcate problem of reconciling 
native institutions with effective control. Probably the little 
French communities and the larger native communities will 
long exist side by side, almost distinct social entities. 

But there are other elements in the colonial problem besides 
administrative organization and social reconstruction. There 
are taxes to be levied and a revenue to be expended. To con- 
sider the latter question first — are the resources of a dependency 
to be used, as Java's formerly w^ere, to meet the necessities of 
the home government? Is it right to compel a dependency to 
pay the expenses of its own spoiling? France has had little 
opportunity to answer this question, because the budget of 
Indo-China has never balanced except when heavy charges, such 
as the niilitan- establishment, were subtracted. 

Ami yet a dependency may be exploited without misappro- 
priating its revenues* Nearly all the tyrannies of the old 
coionial system may steal in through tariff devices and trade 
regulations, shielded by cries of ^*new markets for trade/' "com- 
IJensation for national sacrifices,'' ''a decent return for the bless- 
ings of civilization," ^'greater France/' etc. Until 1887 either 
protectionist zeal had not risen to its customary heights, or 
Indo-China was too far away and its trade too insignificant, for 
few tariff restrictions were devised to crowd Indo-Chinese trade 
from Its natural channels. In that year, however^ the general 
tariff was applied to this as welt as to most other colonial 
possessions of France, regardless of the stifling effect such a 
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tariff would have upon the young colony, and in spite of the 
protests of Frenchmen who had thrown in their lot with the new 
community as permanent settlers. It was speedily discovered 
that in some cases the rates were not high enough to give 
French produce the advantage which was desired, and that in 
other cases they inflicted needless hardship by taxing things 
which could not be furnished by France. A commission was 
appointed, and, as a result, certain concessions were made to 
local interests. But the question was reopened with the tariff 
revision of January ii, 1892, made effective in Indo-China 
by the decree of November 29.^ 

This decree treats Indo-China as a part of France, and foreign 
goods must pay the same import duties as if admitted to France 
itself. If there be complaint against the scheme, the French- 
man may reply, as did the Spaniard to the Cuban, Indo-China 
is treated the same as Lang^edoc. But Indo-China is not in 
the same situation relative to the trade of France that Lang^e- 
doc occupies, nor does it enjoy the same political privileges, 
including the right to arrange what the tariff shall be. It is 
a subject community on the other side of the earth. It can buy 
of France only at great disadvantage, amounting, at least, to 
the difference in freight charges, if the tariff forces the substitu- 
tion of French products for Chinese products, and China is the 
natural market for Annamites and Cambodians. With Orien- 
tals, however, it is no easy matter to substitute one make of 
goods for another, so that the general effect of the tariff is to 
add a particularly oppressive form of taxation to the burdens 
already existing. In fact, by insisting upon the extension of 
the general tariff to Indo-China and the other colonies France 
has returned to the eighteenth century policy of exploiting 
possessions for the benefit of the metropolis. 

It was apparently not the intention of the framers of the tariff 
of 1892 that its terms should be made rigorously applicable to 
the colonies. Provisions were inserted permitting modifica- 
tions in respect to specific products. It was supposed that 

^ For the commercial regime in Indo-China see Petit II, 487 seq., Girault, 
513 seq,; Lanessan, Principes^ 187 seq.; Rougier, PrMs de Legislation it 
d*/c0nomie coloniaU, Paris, 1895 ; 158 seq. 
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councils in the colonies would be consulted, and, if the ministry 
did not take the initiative in the matter, these councils might 
forward demands for exceptional treatment. Jules Ferry said 
it was never the purpose to apply the general tariff %vithout 
substantial changes made in this way, so that each possession 
might have a tariff adjusted to its own conditions.* Unfortu- 
nately the Council of State has not so interpreted the law, and 
has limited its changes to articles in which Indo-China is not 
heavily interested. 

Since France has sought to annihilate distance by tariffs, and 
to control for her profit the Indo-Chinese market, it would have 
been fair in return to open her ports to the products of Indo- 
China. But this was not done, and partly for the reason that 
these products furnished an indispensable portion of the reventie 
from the import duties. Consequently while colonial products 
were in principle admitted free, certain exceptions were made 
which included the most important of these products. All the 
colonists could obtain was the reduction of the tariff by fifty per 
cent. 

The trade of Indo*China has also been hampered by excessive 
tonnage dues, discriminating severely against foreign shipping. 
Henr>* Norman says a small steamer on which he was traveling 
had to pay fees at Haiphong in Tonkin amounting to $302,40, 
while similar charges at Hong Kong were only $4.00. 
Furthennore trade is attacked in the person of the trader by 
burdening him, if he be an Asiatic, with a poll tax sometimes 
as high as $80, and by charging him still larger sums for a 
license to trade* As the Chinese are the best merchants in the 
far East, and as China is the natural and traditional market of 
the Annamites, such a policy is plainly injurious to commercial 
development of the colony, thougli it may be justified on politi- 
cal grounds.* 

The attempt of the French to monopolize the trade of 
IndO'Chtna has not been a success, according to French writers 
themselves, though the statistics of exports from France to 

* Peth t, 584 : Girmuli, 301 ; Blondel, Ls R^gimi dm trapaii if /a e^hmisafUn 
Siirt^ PidSt t8g6« pp. 13s seq. 
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Indo-China in the last year reported — 1897 — show a decided 
gain over 1891. Such statistics require careful analysis, because 
the supplies for the army of occupation and material for public 
improvements, which make up a large percentage of these 
exports, are no indication of healthful commercial development. 
This is evident from a glance at the trade of Tonkin in 1894. 
The imports were 1 1,000,000 francs, while the exports to France 
amounted to only 358,000 francs. Furthermore France con- 
trolled but one-fifth of the total commerce of Indo-China, which 
amounted to $56,000,000. 

There are other problems of colonization in Indo-China that 
deserve study,— questions of labor, public improvements, land 
legislation, religion, and education. But enough has been 
written to show how instructive this French enterprise should 
prove to us, who have purchased a title to the Philippine Islands. 

It is too early to forecast the results of French colonization 
in the far East, although the outlook is better than it was ten 
years ago. France has not now to construct the machinery of 
administration, nor to lay down the main lines of policy. This 
has been done. It remains for her to show that the new regime 
is leading to the healthy development of Indo-China's resources, 
and to the better protection of the natives in their just rights 
and privileges, and that, for herself, the experiment will event- 
ually cease to be an imperial luxury. 

Henry E. Bourne. 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 



THE TAXATION OF MORTGAGES IN CALIFORNIA, 

1849 TO 1899. 

FOR fifty years, California has attenapted to tax mortgages. 
For twenty years, she has used for this purpose a unique 
method which has attracted wide attention. This method^ 
introduced by the adoption of the present constitution in 1879, 
has been both much admired and severely criticised. It is 
probable. ho\\^ver, that whatever its merits or demerits, it will 
soon become a thing of the past. It has been found that the t 
most characteristic part of the law can be evaded legally and 
the practices by whicli this evasion is accomplished are being 
rapidly extended over all parts of the State. Thus without any 
%^oIent change, without a constitutional amendment, and 
almost without attracting public attention, this famous "experi- 
ment*' in taxation is to be abandoned. In view of this impend- 
ing change, the present may not be an inappropriate occasion 
for reviewing California's experience during half a century with 
the taxation of mortgages. 

The mortgage tax of California was never a separate or 

special tax, but js a part of the general property tax, Theoret- I 

ically, once each year all property in the State becomes subject 

^to a lien for taxes, and the owner of the property is required 

remove that lien if he desires to continue in the enjoyment 

ol his rights. Except so far as mortgages are concerned, the 

iTalifomta tax law is fairly logical and consistent, and prescribes 

'what is admitted to be a model form of the general property 

tax. But, in any attempt to tax all property, mortgages pre- ^ 

a difficulty, "Choses in action" have long been recognized 

the law as prof>erty. When transferred from one person 

^to another, the)* appear to have a present \^lue. There is no 

doubt that they have a future value. But whether they are 

>pcrty which should be taxed, and whether their value, if 

Ihey are treated as the property of the creditor, represents a 

liminution in the value of the property of the debtor, are 

questions that have continually puzzled ]aw*makers and courts. 
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California has experimented with several answers to these 
questions. 

During the first part of the fifty years of the State's existence 
the legislature of California assumed that the logfic of the 
general property tax demanded the assessment of the security 
to its owner at its full value, without any diminution for the 
mortgage, and the taxation of the mortgage as well. But in 
1879 it was decided to treat a mortgage as an interest in the 
property affected thereby. The creditor was to pay the tax 1 
on the mortgage, and the debtor was to be taxed on the I 
difference between the value of the property and the value of 
the mortgage. Thus, if there is a piece of land worth $10,000 
and subject to a mortgage of $4,000 the owner would be I 
assessed for $6,000, and the mortgagee for $4,000. A very 
similar system exists in Massachusetts. But there the law 
allows the two parties to enter into any agreement they choose 
as to who shall pay the taxes ;^ while in California the law 
sought to prevent any transfer of the tax on the mortgage to 1 
the debtor. For some years this provision was generally 
observed, but of late it has been more and more evaded. Most 
of the devices by which this evasion is accomplished were 
supposed for a while to lie without the pale of the law, but 
recently, the Supreme Court has sanctioned them and, hence- 
forth, they will probably be employed more generally. It is 
the purpose of this article to review the whole history of 
mortgage taxation, and all of these changes will be set forth 
in their proper order. 

7. The History of Mortgage Taxation, 1849 to 1870. The 
constitution of 1849 contained only the two general provisions: 
(i) "Taxation shall be equal and uniform throughout the 
State"; and (2) "All property in the State shall be taxed in 
proportion to its value, to be ascertained as directed by law." 
(Art. XI, Sec. 13.) Until after 1863, the legislature met every 
year, and during the first five years enacted a general revenue 
law at each session. Between 1849 ^i^d 1862 (when the 
constitution was amended, making the sessions of the legisla- 

' See Report of Massachusetts Tax Commission^ 1B97, pp. 7 and 36. 
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ture biennial) there were no less than eight general revenue 
laivs passed, together with a large number of special laws 
applicable to different counties* The provisions of these early 
revenue laws vary much from year to year, and such was the 
general confusion created that it is not possible to determine 
absolutely what the practice was intended to be in regard to 
mortgages* The first act^ defined as part of the taxable 
property "all moneys at interest owing to the person to be 
taxed, more than they pay interest for, and other debts owing 
to them from solvent persons more than they are indebted 
for."^ In the case of mortgaged real estate the mortgagor was 
to be regarded as the owner,^ Under these provisions the 
atteinpt seems to have been made to tax the mortgagee for the j 
money at interest, and it does not appear that any deduction 
veas to be allowed to the mortgagor in consideration of the 
debt. The early records are singularly silent on this point, 
but I have been able to ascertain that the efTort was made, at 
least in some parts of the State* to tax money loaned on 
mortgages, both in 1850 and in 1851. 

For a single year, under an act passed in 1852, a system 
prevailed which i^^s similar to that introduced by the constitu- 
tion in 1879* Section 13 of the revenue law of 1852 reads as 
follows; ''When real or personal property is under mortgage, 
or in any manner pledged, it shall, for the purposes of taxation, 
be deemed the property of the party having possession thereof, 
except in the case of a mortgage of real estate, when the 
mortgagor is in possession* in which case the mortgagor shall 
pay the tax on the value of the property over and above the 
amount for which it is mortgaged, and the mortgagee shall pay 
the tax on the money due, or to become due, on the mortgage/** 
This was in force one year, and in 1853 it w^as enacted that: 
**ln the case of a mortgage of real estate the mortgagor shall 
pay the taxes on the value of the property."* 

From that time on the theonr of the law settled down to the 
taxation of the real estate to the mortgagor at its full value and 

* Marcli so, iSfo. * Ststates of 1850, Act of Msirch 30, S«c. 4, P* taS- 

* 1^14., Sec* IT. p^ 136. ' StmtutesQf 1051, p* iq. ' Sutut«f of tSsj, p. 355, 
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"of all money at interest, secured by mortgage or otherwise"^ 
to the lender. This was clearly decided to be the law in the 
case of Falkner, Bell & Co. vs. Hunt,^ in i860. Nevertheless 
there was much discussion as to the justice of this procedure. 
It was argued that to tax both the land and the money secured 
by a mortgage upon it was double taxation, and that, as such, 
it contravened the provision of the constitution which directed 
that all taxation should be uniform and in proportion to value. 
The discussion was finally transferred to the Supreme Court 
in 1867 in the important case of People vs. McCreery.* This 
is the first of a long series of cases which occupied the attention 
of the courts for nearly ten years. From it we get the best 
information concerning the early law in regard to the taxation 
of mortgages in California. That the court felt the confusion 
in the law, to which reference has already been made, is clear 
from the following passage. "An examination of the multi- 
tudinous Revenue Acts applicable to San Francisco — a part 
general and a part special, with provisions incongruous, con- 
flicting, and sometimes absurd — is not so attended with pleasure 
that it will be unnecessarily undertaken. The result of our 
exploration is far from being satisfactory, for we are not sure 
that we are able to discover the particular provision applicable 
to any i>articular point in controversy."* In another place 
the court said: "It has been found necessary to devise almost 
as many different revenue systems as there are counties in the 
State, and frequently they will suffice for only one year."*^ Yet 
in spite of the confusion the court decided, among other things, 
that a solvent debt secured by a mortgage was property within 
the meaning of the constitutional provision in respect to 
taxation, and as such was subject to taxation as the property 
of the mortgagee, and that the lender could not complain of 
double taxation; although at the same time it was suggested, 
. obiter, that possibly the borrower might have ground for such 
a complaii^. 

\ Phraseology of the revenue law of 1857, Sec. 5, Statutes of 1857, p. 328. 
'Hi^e same phrase is in the Law of i860, Sec. 14, Statutes of i860, p. 370 ; also of 
I0C. Si Statutes of i860, p. 421. 

•167. »34Cal., 43a. *34Cal., 438. »34Cal.,446. 
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The imntediate effect of this decision was the passage by the 
next legislature, in the session of 1869-70, of an act which 
decreed that: "No mortgage or lieii given and held upon reaJ 
estate, or the debt thereby secured, or promissory notes secured 
by mortgage* shall be assessed upon the books of any assessor, 
State, County or otherwise/'* This is regarded as so import* 

fant that it was enacted twice over. At the time this law 
was passed there were mortgages to the amount of about 
^o,iQOQ,ooo on the assessment roll, and in 1871 the roll 

^decreased by about that amount. At this time it was the 
tmiversal custom to insert in the mortgage a stipulation by 
which the mortgagor was required to pay any taxes which 
might be assessed upon the mortgage or the debt secured 
thereby. Furthermore, the borrower was frequently required 
to deposit with the lender a sum of money sufficient to cover 
any taxes on the money loaned. If the borrower paid such 
taxes himself, as was frequently the case, or if no taxes were 

(^assessed upon the loan, the deposit would be refunded, or the 
amount thereof credited on the mortgage. When the legisla- 
ture repealed the mortgage tax it was further enacted that: 
**A11 moneys of borrowers left with any savings loan society, 
coq^orationt firm or individual* as security for or indemnity 
tst, the tax upori any mortgage or the debt secured thereby, 
be refunded to the person or persons owning the same 

k within six months after the passage of this act*"* From this 
practice, which can be traced back to 1857, it is clear that the 
incidence of the mortgage tax under the earlier system was on 
the borrower J and as he was also taxed on the full value of 
his property without any deduction for the amount of the debt, 
h is clear that he had good reason to complain of double 

[taxation. The rates of interest in California during this period 
ver>' high* One and one-half or two per cent, a month 
was the prevailing rate on mortgages, while the savings banks 
were able to pay their depositors one per cent, a month as 
late as 1866. The rates of taxation were also very high, 

^Stitttlesof tS69>7o, p^ 710. Dectar«d uocoostitutiotiEl in People t« Eddy, 
49 CftL, 3}t (1S79), but iii4 by ibAt time been repealed, 

* Ad approved April 4, 1870. Sulfites i §69-70, 7ta 
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especially between i860 and 1870, the State rate alone reach- 
ing $1.23 per $100 of assessed valuation in 1864. The way of 
the debtor was hard indeed. 

//. History and Litigation, 1870 to i8/p. The relief granted 
to the debtor by the act of 1870 was not destined to endure 
very long. During the session of 1871-72 the legislature 
adopted the codes, and repealed all the previous statutes. The 
political' code contained an entire new revenue law. 'Tersonal 
property" was defined here as "everything which is the subject 
of ownership, not included within the meaning of the term 
Veal estate' or 'improvements.'"* Hence money loaned at 
interest, whether secured by a mortgage or not, was again 
taxable. No further change was made in the statutes in 
regard to the taxation of mortgages until after the adoption of 
the constitution in 1879. 

The new code was strenuously enforced. Its provisions 
were comparatively clear and simple, and the officers (the 
assessors) were vigorously aided in their efforts by the State 
board of equalization which had been established in 1870, and 
whose powers were enlarged by the code. The results were 
marvelous. The total assessment increased by 140 per cent, 
the largest increase in any previous year having been but 10 
per cent. The assessment of personal property increased 
from $86,000,000 to $220,000,000, an increase of 155 per cent. 
About $100,000,000 of the increase in personal property con- 
sisted of money and solvent credits, including mortgages. In 
San Francisco alone over $35,000,000 worth of mortgages were 
placed on the rolls. 

This sudden change was not accepted meekly by the tax- 
payers. The banks especially protested vigorously. In San 
Francisco the Board of Supervisors, acting as a county board 
of equalization, cancelled all assessments of mortgages on the 
ground that such a tax was "onerous and oppressive." The 
matter was again transferred to the courts, where it was argued 
at great length in a series of cases which finally resulted in 
favor of the banks. At last, the discussion became so general 

* Pol. Code, Part III, Title IX, Chapter II, Sec. 3617, Fourth. 
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that the desire to amend the constitution on this point was 
counted as one of the important considerations in the calling 
of the convention to frame a new constitution* 

The different eases decided under the constitution of 1849, 
upon various attempts to enforce the taxation of both the 
mortgages and the real estate by which they were secured, 

' show a most interesting development of Judicial opinion. The 
marked change which gradually sweeps over the mind of the 
court is all the more striking as it was in no sense due to a 
change in the personal membership of the court. Some of the 
members who participated in the first decision, in 1867, also 
participated in, and concurred in» the last decision, in 1876, 
which was exactly the reverse of the first. The cases were 
argued by «ome of the ablest lawyers in the State; they turned 
almost entirely on general principles, and probably constitute 
the most complete discussion that has ever been held, from 
a legal point of view, of the question of double taxation of 

f mortgaged property. 

In the case of the People vs, McCreery/ to which reference 
has already been made, the action \^'as brought to enforce the 
collection, from a lender, of a tax levied on the debt secured 
by a mortgage. One of the defenses was that the land covered 

, by the mortgage was also taxed, and hence the payment of this 

4ax would constitute double taxation. But the court held that 
e\'en if this were a case tf double taxation, the ra»rtgag#r, n#t 
the mortgagee, was the sufferer and that the property ^f the 
latter was taxed but ©nee. This p^int was re-affirmed in 
People vs, Whartenby,^ in People vs. Eddy,^ and in tne #r 

Ftw« #ther min#r cases. But as these cases are ntt atherwise 
huportant we may pass over them. In Lick vs. Austin,* 
however, a morig^or endeavored to take advantage of the 
suggestion made by the court in People vs. McCreery, and 
complained that he was suffering from double taxation on his 
He received a logical, but not very satisfactory answer. 

* 34 Cll,, 4^3. ileard and decided in the October term, 1667, petition for 
tdiciftfiff ftiicietl ai length on th<^ merits of the case, but denied. In the Januarj 
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H^ Tt^ T'M :r.ar he x^i :ixe-i -kiIj on ic property in his pos- 
sesii^r.. and :hai :: cc-M -■:• cc-ccem him what taxes his 
cre-irr-r z,^t. TV.-i ir?- the !n':rt;?a:?ee and then the mort- 
ifa<or -xerc -fer.:*^ 2:17 rehef bj :he co^rts. 

The«c case^ a!', iiitirr.e :ha: ^ dortgaze or a credit is property 
in the =er.=e :r. v.hiih :'.-^: v:rl -Aas u5el in rhar provision of 
the con=t::u::or. -xhirh 5a; 1 :ha:: 'sZ croperty in this State shall 
be taxe: :r. pr:cor:::r. :•:• hr val-e." There is much in the 
rcaior.in? of :he c:urt -x-hich remintis the economist of 
lvrac!e-v:'= =oph>:r:ei or. ireri;:. •'V.'hile the defendant held the 
rr.or.ey. v.h::h he ai:erv.ari I:ar.ei :■:• Lick ithe plaintiff), he was 
taxahile for that ?uri. ar.-i v/her. he paise: the money to Lick 
upon rr.akir.e :he !oar.. ani t<>:k Lick's oC'Iigation to pay the 
?.arne, =e':-.:^e^' 'ir: a dee<: of tmst or other adequate security, 
he cer.ain'.y .lil not divest hintseh" of so much property. He 
possesrcd the sane antoun: of propeny that he held before 
the loan -.va-. n".ade. I:s form only was changed. .\nd so in 
ail ca^es of -oar.^. The lender omtts the debt, and the debt is 
pro;jer*y. 1:^ vai-,:e dependine on the st:fnciency of the security, 
if there Le recisrity. and the ability of the borrower to pay the 
dch:.'"^ Ii::t in a!i :his :he court seems to overlook the perti- 
nent fact that in makin;E^ the loan the creditor has, temporarily 
at least, dive^rted himself of his propeny. He cannot compel 
the debtor to return it to him at the present time. Although, 
at some future date, when the debt is paid, his property will 
again equal that which he had before the loan was effected, 
yet for the present it is out of his possession. If a man who 
has $5,cxx) of his own borrows 85,000 more and with the two 
buys Sio.ooo worth of land, there is after, as before the trans- 
action, but $10,000 worth of wealth: and no amount of 
discussion can make it 815,000 until by industry and economy 
the borrower has saved up S5.000 more to pay the debt. 
However, "choses in action" were six times over solemnly 
declared to be property within the meaning of that term as 
used in the constitution in connection with taxation. Hence 
it followed that the constitution did not prohibit that kind of 
taxation, even if it were double ta.xation. 

> 34 Cal., 446. 
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In spite of these rep€ated decisions the whole mattca^ was 
again brought into court as a consequence of the zeal of the 
State Board of Equalization in enforcing the provisions of the 
code, after 1872. A great number of cases were brought at 
the same itine, but by common consent that of the Savings 
and Loan Society vs. Austin^ became the test case. This was 
argited twice, and finally decided in the October term, 1873. 
Unfortunately the case itself did not directly involve the ques- 
tion of double taxation, as it turned merely on the technical 
cfuestion whether an injunction could be issued to prevent 
the collection of taxes illegally assessed. But by special request 
the court expressed an opinion on the question of double 
taxation. 

In this decision it was acknowledged that the views pre- 
viously expressed did not meet the real difficulty* None of 
i,Lhose cases had decided ^'whether or not a tax on the mortgage 
ebt is practically a tax on the property mortgaged; and 
whether, if each be separately taxed, it presents a case wherein 
the same value or subject matter has been twice taxed/'^ 
The court, therefore, considered the matter as res integra before 
it. Two justices concurred in and two dissented from the 
opinion: **That if a debt for money lent and secured by a 
mortgage be taxed, and if the mortgaged property be also 
uxetl the same value and subject-maHer has been twice taxed, 
and it presents a case of double taxation."* In reaching this 
opinion the court referred to the '*well known fact that in a 
va«t majority of cases the borrower is required to stipulate 
that he will pay the tax on the mortgage**; furthermore, 
''assuming that the borrower refuses to stipulate that he will 
piay the tax, eo nomine, on the mortgage, he pays it, neverthe- 
less, in another form, to wit, in a higher rate of interest/'* 
In this particular case, however, the court was not called upon 

* 46 Cal., 416* 

* Mr. Justice Crocketi in the opinion of the court, 46 Cal«, 493. 

' '46 Cft].» 491, Tlie fifth justice Ixeld : " When money is deposited in a sav- 
Ulft bank, to be loaaed out far the benefit of the depositor, if it Is usessed to 
1km deposhar mud also 10 the banlc, and the pmjment of the taxes If es acted from 
iMMtif il 11 doubt« taxation*" Ibid., 504^ 
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to intervene and could in fact grant no relief as the taxes 
complained of had not yet been paid, and an injunction was 
not the proper remedy. The dissenting opinions were the same 
as those expressed in the previous cases. The injunctions that 
had been granted pending the decision were dissolved, permit- 
ting the collection of the taxes. 

y Thus the case of the Savings and Loan Society vs. Austin 
rfeally settled nothing. But it unsettled the previous decisions. 
Somehow or other the idea got abroad, between the first 
rendering of an opinion and the reopening of the case, that the 
court had definitely and finally declared that the taxation of 
solvent debts was unconstitutional.^ This was not the fact. 
Since the question of double taxation was not directly involved 
m the case, the concurrence of the other justices in the opinion 
of the court written by Mr. Justice Crockett did not, as the 
subsequent opinions clearly show, involve the endorsement of 
his view, expressed as an obiter dictum, that the case involved 
double taxation. The consequence of this erroneous idea was 
that for the next year the assessment of mortgages fell off 
remarkably. Nevertheless a few days after the final decision 
the court issued a writ of mandate on application of the State 
Board of Equalization, to the Auditor of the city and county 
of San Francisco, directing him to record the assessments 
involved in the case of Savings and Loan Society vs. Austin.* 
In view of the unsatisfactory and inconclusive nature of the 
decision just reviewed it is not surprising that the matter should 
come up again in the course of the next few years. It was 

> Hittell falls into this error, seemingly misled by a statement in Governor 
Booth's message. See his History of California, Vol. 4, p. 524. 

* People T. Ashbury, 46 Cal., 523. In granting this writ the court states that 

in Savings and Loan Society v. Austin : ** It was determined by the unanimous 

opinion of the court that solvent debts are liable to taxation." Ibid., 527. This 

He &ce of the widespread impression that the decision was just the reverse, 

venuurkable. But that statement is hardly borne out by the record. Mr. 

Ubodet, who wrote the opinion in People v. Ashbury, is quoted in the 

Me as dissenting "from a portion of the argument and some of the 

OS of Mr. Justice Crocketf in respect to the liability of solvent debts 

mj* 46 Cal., 50X. That does not look like a unanimous opinion. 

r there seemed to be much confusion as to what the decision really 
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in the January term, 1876, that the decision was rendered in 
the case of the People vs. Hibernia Bank.* Here the dectsion 
has no uncertain tone* Four justices concurred; three, one 
of whom had prevaously been in opposition, wrote concurring 
opinions; only one dissented. The court declared: *That credits 
arc not property, in the sense in which the word 'property' is 
used in the thirteenth section of the eleventh article of the 
Constitution/'^ 

Thus after twelve years of almost constant litigation the 
Supreme Court reached the opinion that: **To declare that it 
is the duty of the assessor to assess all ^things in action' is to 
give a consLrtiction to the constitution which must lead to the 
grossest absurdities." 'That causes of action are dependent 
on loo many contingencies to be capable of appraisement which 
shall accord with any rule of equality or unifonnity of value, 
is too plain for argument."* Gtief Justice Wallace supported 
his change of opinion by the emphatic statement: "That a tax 

iposed upon credits, in tvhalevef form it be imposed, must 
^always be paid, not by the creditor, but by the debtor J'^ 

According to this view, then, double taxation had existed 
in Califoniia, contrar>* to the constitution, for over twenty-five 
rears. 



///, The Constituiional Contention. The decisions of 1873 
and of 1876 had attracted wide attention. It was felt that they 
tvirtually exempted the capitalist from taxation, and although 
• public sentiment was not in favor of double taxation, it was 
claimed that the wrong party was exempt. The Governor 
and the State Board of Equalization both protested vigorously. 
Moreover, public opinion at the time u^as peculiarly open to 

'51 Cal., 343. 

'tt>td,,a50. In view or the iubsequent deyeloi^menl of a strong and bitter 
^ppoittioii to this dccbton on the pan of the farmers of the State, it is not the 
least refDArkable feature of this case Uiat the opinion of the court was written 
by Mr. Juttlce McKtnsiry, who had been nominated and elected to the Supreme 
Cotirt bf the ** People** Indcpendeot" or ** Dolij Varden Party" of which the 
*' Patron* of Husbandry*' or the ^* Grangers '* formed an important part< See 
Hindi. HiMory of California, Vol. 4. P« 5m>. 

* S> C^^-t H5> * S^ Cat., tso. The italics are in the original. 
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a discussion of the subject. Beginning in 1872, there was an 
era of speculative excitement connected with mining which has 
been likened to the Mississippi Scheme and the South Sea 
Bubble. This involved the whole community, not excepting 
the banks, and culminated in 1875, when the Bank of Cali- 
fornia closed its doors. The connection by rail with the East 
had been completed in 1869, and the adjustment of the 
economic affairs of California to the new conditions was 
attended with much disturbance. The transition from the 
inflated prices and high wages of the early days to the national 
level was not accomplished without friction.^ The freight rates 
established by the new railroad did not meet the expectations 
of the farmers, and the great wealth obtained by the leaders in 
the company aroused jealousy. In order to obtain its fran- 
chises, and the grants of land necessary to ensure the financial 
success of the enterprise, the railroad company had entered 
politics almost from the beginning, and had accumulated many 
enemies. 

Early in 1873 ^^ "Grange" movement reached California, 
and the formation of farmer's clubs throughout the State 
became general. These clubs soon merged into an organiza- 
tion styled the "Patrons of Husbandry."^ This organization 
entered at once into politics, especially in connection with the 
question of fixing railroad rates and the regulation of the public 
finances. Under the skillful leadership of the anti-railroad 
forces it soon became very influential. In June, 1873, when 
the question of the public control of the railroad was. upper- 
most, these various discontented elements formed a party, 
which, on account of its many colors, was called by its 
opponents the "Dolly Varden" party, otherwise known as tRe 
"Independent Tax-payers" or "People's Independent" party. 
It was in September, 1873, ^^at the convention of these 
"opponents of incorporated greed and organized corruption" 
declared: "That all property, including solvent debts, as well 
as railroads and railroad property, should be taxed in propor- 
tion to its actual cash value, but taxation of solvent debts should 

^ See my article on Labor in California, Yalb Review, Feb. 1896, Vol. iv, p 409. 
1mi Davis, PoHUcal ConvenHons, Publications of California State Library^ 
SttOWDeiito, Z893, p. 321, ff. 
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be so regulated by law as to obviate all objection on the score 
of double taxation; and if this cannot be obtained by legislation 
under the constitution as it is, the fundamental law should be 
amended so as to accomplish such result/** In 1873 the 
\ People's Independent party was the dominant power in State 
politics, and carried two important elections* In 1875, after 
it had ceased to be so great a power, it modified its previous 
plank in regard to the taxation of solvent credits to read: *That 
the PeopIe*s Indei>endent party stands by the constitution of 
the State, which provides that taxation shall be equal and 
uniform, and that all property should be taxed once, and no 
more; and that any law which taxes the same capital in any 
form more than oncCi is a law of discrimination, and should be 
repealed/*^ A similar plank was in the platform of the 
Democratic party, which won the State election that year* It 
afterward developed that all of these statements were aimed at 
the exemption of the debtor and the taxation of the creditor. 
In 1875, a movement was made in San Francisco to arouse 
public opinion and to bring it to bear upon the legislature in 
favor of the exemption of mortgages from taxation. This took 
the form of a declaration signed by **fifty leading attorneys 
and other prominent citizens" averring that: "Mortgages arc 
not property, and the legislature should so declare." On the 
sirengih of this a pledge was circulated which received 25,000 
signatures from Saji Francisco alone. The "Pledge" declared 
that **the law taxing mottgages and other contracts for the 
pa>incnt of money is unjust and impolitic/' and so on at great 
length* and concluded: "with a view to correcting these evils, 
we, the undersigned, hereby pledge ourselves and declare that 
wc will not vote for any candidate, of any party, for any legis- 
laiive office, or for the office of Governor, unless such candidate 
shall have pledged himself to use his vote, and influence, and 
his bc$t efforts, to effect such changes in the constitution and 
laws of the State as will remove the grievance above referred 

^ * Pnblisbcd as a pamphlet^ with a paftiml lilt ol aigneti, by John H. CanoAiijr 
M Co., San Francisco, Maf i87s^ 
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The result aimed at by these movements was practically 
accomplished by the decision of the Supreme Court, in 1876, 
that mortgages were not taxable property. After that, more 
or less clearly defined prejudices developed on the other side 
of the question. 

Meanwhile the legislature of 1873-74 voted to submit to the 
people the question of calling a constitutional convention, but 
the people voted "No." The next legislature submitted the 
same question again, and this time, Sept. 5, 1877, a majority 
of the electors voted in favor of calling a convention. Little 
interest was taken in the proposition, and it was claimed that 
the calling of the convention, which was passed by a small 
majority, was due to the fact that one of the parties printed 
the words "For a Convention" on its regular ticket, and men 
paid no attention to that part so long as the ticket contained 
the names of the candidates they desired to vote for.^ It is 
not improbable, however, that the prevailing discontent con- 
tributed to the' result, although there was no actual outbreak, 
until after the election which decided that the convention 
should be called. 

However, the general unrest was of much importance in 
determining the choice of delegates to the convention. The 
"Bonanza speculative boom" broke in 1875, ^^d during the 
next three years times were very "hard." Many men were 
out of employment, and the Grangers showed renewed activity. 
A movement in the cities of a corresponding character resulted, 
in the latter part of 1877, in the organization of the "sand-lot" 
or workingmen's party, with which the name of Dennis. 
Kearney is identified.^ Thus it happened that the convention 
to revise the constitution was elected at a time of great political 
unrest and agitation, and consequently many of the delegates 
represented novel and radical ideas. In compliance with the 
result of the popular vote, the next legislature formally called 
the convention and the election of delegates took place, June 

* See Debates and Proceedings of the Constitutional Convention of the State of 
^4Uf9mia, Sacramento, State Printer, 1881, p. 862. 

For an excellent outline of this movement see Bryce, American Common- 
&l» Vol. % Part v» Chap. xc. 
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19, 1878. This election vr^s the first in which the sand-lot 
orgatitzation played an important part and the only one in 
which it exercised much influence* Except in a few counties, 
the regular parties did not nominate delegates, as the matter 
was not considered a party measure. 

During the early part of the sand-lot movement the work- 
ingmen's party had formulated no definite "demand" in regard 
to the taxation of solvent credits. But from the first it was 
proposed **to destroy the great money power of the rich by a 
system of taxation that will make great wealth impossible in 
the future."* It was, therefore, natural that in the platform 
on which the workingmen's candidates for the convention 
stood^ there should be a clause which read; **Money, mortgages, 
and bonds must be taxed;"^ The workingmen's party carried 
San Francisco, and elected a few scattering delegates in other 
counties. All- told, they had fifty-one delegates. Among the 
other delegates were a number who had been Grangers, and 
who were also pledged to the taxation of money and solvent 
credits, These with the workingmen constituted a majority^ 
but as they could not always agree among themselves, they 
were not able to control the convention* 

In the convention the debate on the taxation of mortgages 
and secured debts was long and bitten^ The subject assumed 
an importance second only to that of the Chinese. There 
were four propositions before the convention bearing upon our 
subject: (i) To tax the lender for the amount due him, and toi 
deduct that amount from the value of the property in possession^ 
of the debtor; (2) To tax mortgages^ bonds, notes, book- 
accounts and all other evidences of debt and aUow no deduction 
for indebtedness: (3) To tax the income from loans and 
exempt the loans; (4) To exempt the mortgage, but to allow 
the mortgagor to deduct from the interest, or from the 
principal on settlement, that proportion of the total taxes paid 

^« Ibid. p. 384. 
I iM^sifi and Pr&ti^Sngi &f iht CemHiuii&nai C&nvinHm^ &f the Stttte */ GiA'- 
/tfnp>«, eoiive«e?d ai lh«J city of Sacramento, Saturday, September a3, 1&78- By 
E^ B. Willjs and F. K. Slockioo, Official Stenogniphers. In three valumes, 
paf ed conitnuQusly* Sacramento, Stmte Printer^ 1S80. 
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which the mortgage bears to the whole value of the mortgaged 
property. These four propositions were each presented in 
several different forms. As the debate progressed, it centered 
around the first and second of these propositions. The second 
became identified with the name of Mr. Moreland of Sonoma 
County, who declared that the amendment of the old constitu- 
tion so as to make mortgages and solvent credits taxable was 
the only reason why the convention was called.^ Mr. Eagon 
of Solano, another delegate, said: "This is the only question 
advocated in the calling of this convention." "All this talk 
about Chinese, about corporations, about everything else, were 
secondary considerations with the people of this State. It was 
to bring taxation equal and uniform that we were sent here 
and for no other purpose."^ Another delegate said: "The 
Grangers throughout the State were in favor of the taxation of 
mortgages, and after the decision of the Supreme Court that 
mortgages could not be taxed, the people of the State felt 
outraged."^ There can be no doubt, from the whole tone of 
the debate on this point and from the previous history of the 
subject, that the members of the convention felt that the 
taxation of mortgages was among the most serious matters 
they had been sent there to decide. 

The discussion shows very clearly the different influences at 
work. In the first place it was clearly brought out that the 
decision by the Supreme Court which we have reviewed, had 
created a profound impression. The Grangers wanted the 
lender taxed, and were strongly prejudiced against the Supreme 
Court. The workingmen wanted to "cinch capital" and hated 
the court as a defender of vested rights. The lawyers in the 
convention, many of whom had been in the service of corpora- 
tions, were generally in favor of the line of reasoning pursued 
by the Supreme Court, and with the usual conservatism of their 
class would have left the matter as it stood. Again, it was 
occasionally apparent that the bankers had some friends in the 
convention who supported the views of the Supreme Court. 
Among the authorities most often quoted were Amasa Walker, 
Perry and very frequently David A. Wells, who was a member 

> DthaUs and Procttdings, p. 863. * Ibid. , p. 851. * Ibid. , p. 852. 
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of the Neiv York Tax Commission which, in 1877, had reported 
in favor of the exemption of debts, mortgages and savings 
banks. These authors, and the decisions, afforded the bulk 
of the illustrations, There is no evidence that the agitation 
then going on in Massachusetts for the exemption of mortgages 
had any influence on the delegates. 

The debate itself was for the most part wearisome and 
prolix, occasionally it became amusing by shere force of its 
ovm monotony. Among the pet illustrations was a horse who 
was **trotted in/' in some speech or other, almost every day 
and sometimes more often. This devoted animal was bought 
and sold, sometimes for money, but usually for notes; he was 
worked in the fields, driven on the roads, ran races, was fed* 
was starved; he was killed a dozen times or more, only to be 
resurrected again and again to illustrate how dangerous or how 
beneficent a tax on borrowed money might be. The animus 
of a delegate's speech was often personal* Thus one delegate 
said: *T know a man who loans $240,000 and receives quarterly 
a high rate of interest, ^ — a rate of interest that has broken many 
a man who lias attempted to pay it, — and, sir, he pays taxes 
on $3,500, being the assessed value of the house in which he 
lives. And yet his income, in the way of interest, is nearly 
$40,000 a year/' This delegate left the impression that his 
main object was to have this particular individual taxed. 

Although occasionally denied, it was pretty generally 
admitted that the tax would tend to raise the rate of interest. 
To remedy that, the advocates of the old system proposed a 
usur>^ law. One of them said: **I will admit that if we tax 
mortgages it will necessitate a usury law, I do not doubt that: 
but let us have it/* Another said: "I believe the rich and the 
poor ought to be taxed alike, though personally I am interested 
in having the decision of the Supreme Court remain the law 
of the land. Since that decision I have been the gainer several 
htmdrcd dollars, which I, by having mortgages, have not been 
taxed on. But I have never approved of that decision* * * 
But at the same time* while I expect to be taxed upon 
mortgages. I am frank to say that the man who borrows my 
money will pay the taxes. You may make it as strong as you 
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please, you may pass a usury law, but the man who borrows 
my money, or any other man's money, who loans money, will 
have to pay the tax. It is self-evident."^ 

Possibly the ablest opponent of the taxation of mortgages 
was Mr. Samuel M. Wilson of San Francisco. He urged that 
taxation should be confined to property that was tangible and 
visible to the senses. 

The debate continued so long that the banks and other large 
lenders began to make preparation for an unfavorable outcome. 
The rates of interest asked were advanced. One of the dele- 
gates reported that **in some of the savings banks they are 
making loans only on trust deeds, and with provision for no 
notes at all." 

The system finally adopted seems to have been proposed, 
even at the beginning, as a sort of a compromise. The provi- 
sions read as follows: 

"Article XII, Section 4. A mortg^e, deed of trust, con- 
tract, or other obligation by which a debt is secured, shall, for 
purposes of assessment and taxation, be deemed and treated 
as an interest in the property affected thereby. Except as to 
railroad and other quasi-public corporations, in the case of debt 
so secured, the value of the property affected by such mortgage, 
deed of trust, contract, or obligation, less the value of such 
security, shall be assessed and taxed to the owner of the 
property, and the value of such security shall be assessed and 
taxed to the owner thereof, in the county, city, or district in 
which the property affected thereby is situate. The taxes so 
levied shall be a lien upon the property and security, and may 
be paid by either party to such security; if paid by the owner, 
of such security, the tax so levied upon the property affectedJ 
thereby shall become a part of the debt so secured; if the' 
owner of the property shall pay the tax so levied on such 
security, it shall constitute a payment thereon, and, to the 
extent of such payment, a full discharge thereof; provided,, that 
if any such security or indebtedness shall be paid by any such 
debtor or debtors, after assessment and before the tax levy, 
the amount of such levy may likewise be retained by such 
debtor or debtors, and shall be computed according to the tax 
levy for the preceding year. 

> Debates and Proceedings^ p. 897. 
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**Seclion 5, Every contract hereafter made, by which a 
debtor is obligated to pay any tax or assessment on money 
loaned, or on any mortgage, deed of trust, or other lien, shall, 
as to any interest specified therein, and as to such tax or 
assessment, be null and void/* 

The convention completed its labors in March, 1879, and in 
May the constitution was adopted by the people. The new 
system of taxing mortgages went into operation the next yean 

IV, The Operation of the Tax since 1880. The operation of 
the mortgage tax since 1880 is an interesting study in the 
incidence of taxation and throws some side lights on the 
subject of usury* Under the hypothesis that the general 
property tax is a personal tax and that all persons are actually | 
taxed in proportion to all their property, the Calif omia system 
of taxing mortgages would be, perhaps, theoretically perfect, 
^'*By far the wisest system," says Professor Seligman, ^*is to 

IX the mortgagee on the amount of the mortgage and the 
mortgagor on the \^lue of the property minus the mortgage/'* 
But if the general property tax is not a personal tax, and if all 
persons are not taxed on all their property, it is possible that 
this may not be the wisest system* There are, indeed, certain 

lets of common experience which, although not con- 

lustve^ would lead us to suspect that the theory does not 
coaform to the actual conditions. In the first place we notice 
that in Massachusetts, where, since 1881, there has been, as in 
llifomia, but one tax on mortgaged realty, but where the law 

Hows the borrov%er and the lender to agree as to who shall 
pay the tax, it is the regular practice of the borrower 
to assume the entire burden. We also notice that as 
»on as it was decided that the same thing could be legally 
done ill California it was at once adopted. It would seem, 
then, that there is some economic advantage in the assumption 
by the owner of the whole tax. Furthermore, it is the almost 
universal opinion of all practical bankers and business men that 
the mortgage tax is very burdensome to borrowers and lenders 
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alike, that it is shifted in the form of a higher rate of interest 
to the borrower, and that he has to pay the "cost of shifting." 

The purpose of the enactment in the constitution was to 
make the lender pay a tax upon his investment,— ^to make him 
bear what was regarded as his share of the total tax to be 
assessed upon the property in question. Whether or not this 
purpose has been accomplished is a question that has been 
much discussed. The journals, daily, weekly and monthly 
published in California have at different times printed hundreds 
of articles on the subject. Yet the question does not seem to 
have been satisfactorily answered. Most of these articles 
proceed on a priori lines of reasoning, wbile some of them 
appeal to "well-known" facts and other ill-authenticated 
statistics. It does not seem to be possible to reach a wholly 
satisfactory conclusion on purely a priori lines. What seems 
to one person self-evident is put down by another as absurd. 
It would seem that to answer the question finally we must 
have a complete investigation of the facts. For some reason 
or other no such investigation has ever been made. After a 
most extended search I have been unable to find any article 
which was based upon the actual rates of interest paid by 
borrowers. Indeed there is no published statement of the rates 
of interest earned on mortgages or on other loans in California 
for a series of years sufficiently long to enable any safe conclu- 
sion in regard to the effect of the tax to be drawn. It would 
seem that the subject is of sufficient general interest and 
importance to warrant a thorough investigation and that such 
an investigation might settle many points now a matter of 
controversy. I have therefore undertaken to compile the 
necessary statistics. 

What facts are necessary? In the first place it is clear that 
we must know the average rates of interest on mortgages each 
year since 1880. This is indispensable, and it would be better 
if the list could be extended back over a number of years prior 
to that time. The rates desired are the general averages on 
actual loans. It will not serve our purpose to take an average 
of the published or asking rates merely; for the rate actually 
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paid varies with the size of the loan and the circumstances of 
the borrowxr.^ 

For this information application was made directly to three 
of the largest savings banks in San FranciscOi and I cm^e much 
to the courtesy of the officials of those banks, who readily 
placed at my disposal all the information their books would 
afford upon the whole subject under investigation. The 
amount of the real estate loans made by those banks is over 
$60,000,000, and constitutes over 80 per cent, of the entire 
amount of such loans made by the banks of San Francisco, 
These three banks practically dominate the market, and the 
rates obtained from them may safely be regarded as typical. 
The form in which the information desired was found differed 
much from bank to bank, and it involved no little labor to 
reduce all the returns to the same form* Finally four different 
general averages were ascertained for each half year since 1871, 
These were: (r) the average rates of interest on all first-class^ 
real estate loans (excluding those upon which the banks pay 
no taxes); (2) the average rate on first-class^ real estate loans 
in San Francisco; (3) the same for Alameda County and (4) 
for all other counties. The difference in the rates between 
the different banks was very slight^ never affecting the main 
figure and rarely amounting to one-half of one per cent. The 
results are in the table on pages 52-53, and are displayed on the 

The Eleventh Census of the United States gives the rates 
of interest on all mortgages in California and in San Francisco 
for the years 1800- 1889^ inclusive.' The census rates for the 
State are considerably higher than ours, because they include 
all sorts of mortgages, and also contracts to purchase, and 
cover all parts of the State, while ours are confined to the best 
class of mortgages, exclude contracts to purchase, and arc 
mainly for San Francisco and vicinity. The census rates for 

^ Tli# iiatistics offered by Mr, Nathan Martm, Jr, in regard to the o|^eraUon ol 
tilt pik^caUi^d exemption af mortgages in Massachusotts seem to me to depend 
ti>o mudi on the asking ratei. Qmar. Jpurmal #/ Et&m^mktt iv^, 339* 

*l.«NUii of doubtful security, as indicated b^r abnormally high rEtes, w«re 
ffsdiid«d from tbe esiintate. 

^SUpmik Omm, Rmt EttaU Mcr^a^wi, p, 24B and p« 357. 
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San Francisco alone are also considerably higher than ours, 
owing to the fact that our rates are for first-class mortgages 
only. It may possibly be objected that the rates in the table 
are too low, for the reasons just explained. But that error, if 
it be an error, is not serious, for if the effect of the mortgage 
tax cannot be clearly traced in the case of first-class mortgages, 
in the longer settled parts of the country, it would be useless 
to attempt to trace it in other cases into which a large element 
of risk enters. 

No safe conclusion as to the effect of the mortgage tax can, 
in this case, be drawn from a comparison of the rates of interest 
on mortgages, before and after the adoption of the present 
constitution; because, mortgages were always taxable down 
to 1876, and between that time and 1880 there was so much 
uncertainty as to what the method of taxation would be, that 
the banks and other lenders prepared to meet any emergency 
and kept themselves amply protected. Thus as far as the 
lender was concerned, the constitution made no practical 

Average Rates of Interest in California. 
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difference and could not be supposed to aflfect the rate. As a 
matter of fact, as the table and the chart show, the rate of 
interest on mortgages fell steadily after t88o, and in 1884 was 
nearly two per cent, lower than before the constitution took 
effect. This fact, in its more or less "well-known" form, has 
been made the basis for a claim that the purpose of the consti- 
liition makers was fully accomplished and that the tax was 
placed upon the shoulders of the money-lender. On the other 
hand, it is claimed that the general rate of interest on all sorts 
of loans and investments fell at the same time, and that, 
although the mortgage rate fell, it did not fall as rapidly as did 
the rate on untaxed loans.^ 

In order to ascertain which of these two views represent 
the truth, we must obtain for comparison the average rates of 
interest earned during the same series of years on loans equally 
Sixure, but which are not subject to taxation. The search for 
such rates presented many difficulties both theoretical and 
practical, which for a long time seemed insuperable. There 
are some untaxed mortgages made before the constitution was 
adopted and renewed periodically since then, and others where 
the tax is evaded by agreements. The number and amount of 
these is small. No safe conclusion can be drawn from them.* 
In the first place, there are few fairly secure investments open 
in California which are not, theoretically, at least, subject to 
taxattOTi in some form. The shares of domestic corporations 
are not taxable as such. But the earning power of the enter- 
prises which they represent, and consequently the value of the 
shares, is affected by the fact that the corporations themselves 
are taxable upon their property and franchises* To what 
extent these corporations are actually taxed is another question 
which is difficult to answer, so that it is impossible to estimate 
the extent to which the dividends are affected by taxation. 
The bonds of local corporations are, however, not taxable, and 
if we could select those which afford adequate security, and 
were to calculate from the prices paid for them what rates of 
interest they netted the investor, we would obtain approximately 
what we want. But to do that successfully we must select 

' Sec Table, column 7- 
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our bonds with gjeat care and exercise the nicest judgment as 
to the character of the security in each case. After collecting 
the prices for a number of years of some of the leading bonds 
dealt in in San Francisco, this line of investigation was 
reluctantly abandoned, as it became apparent that it would be 
impossible to judge accurately of the character of the security 
afforded by these bonds during each of the past twenty or more 
years, and the fluctuations showed very clearly the influence of 
some now unascertainable causes affecting the confidence of 
investors in the security. 

It was found, however, to be possible to ascertain from the 
banks the rates of interest charged upon loans secured by a 
deposit of bonds and upon first-class commercial paper. As 
the banks are allowed, like every other person, to deduct from 
their solvent credits the amount they owe to bona fide residents 
of the State, or in other words to their depositors, and bank 
deposits are not "discovered" by the assessors, these loans 
are practically unaffected in any way by taxation. The security 
is fully as good as that of the mortgages, and certainly no 
better than that of the high class of mortgages included in our 
table. This rate, which is given in the second column of the 
table, may safely be accepted as corresponding closely to the 
rate which would, in the long run and on the average, prevail 
on mortgages were they untaxed. It has been estimated from 
very complete returns from five large banks. The loans 
included in the returns amounted to over $8,000,000 in 1898 
and were typical of about $35,000,000 of similar loans made 
by the various banks in San Francisco. It is the market rate 
of interest as determined by all the conditions, independent of 
taxation. If we compare this rate with the rate on commercial 
loans in New York City^ we find that although the San 
Francisco rate is usually a little higher, yet it has for many years 
followed in its fluctuations the movements of the New York 
rate. Where there are independent fluctuations, they can 
be explained readily by local causes. The ♦comparison sustains 
the accuracy of the returns. 

See Fisher, Ap^iciation and InUrest^ Am. Econ. Assd. Publications, XI, 
W 
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There is one marked difference between these loans and 
mortgages; collateral loans are usually made for comparatively 
short periods, in some instances they are subject to call.* 
Consequently, they reflect every change in the market. There- 
fore, in comparing these rates with the mortgage rates we 
might properly exclude all violent fluctuations, because mort- 
gages are for longer periods, and the average rates do not 
readily reflect temporary changes. In California the average 
life of a mortgage is three years.* It follows, therefore, that 
a change of one per cent, in the rate asked on new mortgages 
must continue in force six months before it is likely to make 
a change of one*sixth of one per cent, in the average rate. This 
point is well illustrated by the effect of the crisis of 1893: our 
commercial or bond loan rate rose from 5*22% for the last half 
of 1892 to 6*39% for the last half of 1893, but the average 
rate on all mortgages outstanding at the time did not change 
perceptibly, the rise in the rate on new mortgages during that 
time being offset by a fall in the rate on the mortgages made 
just prior to that time. In all direct comparisons wkWv the 
mortgage rate we must, therefore, take the average of the 
commercial rate for at least three years prior to the date 
selected in order to reach any safe conclusions. 

The results of our investigation of the rates of interest may 
now be stated* The average difference for nineteen years * 
between the rate of interest on mortgages and the rate on other \ 
loans equally secure, but untaxed, was 2.73%* This, then, is 
the amount by which the tax raises the rate of interest- 
Unfortunately, it IS not possible to ascertain the average rate 
of taxation for the whole State during the same period » The 
published reports do not state the entire amount raised by 
wi vaiarem taxation for any given year. They do give the 
niral county rate for each county and the urban county rate 
far each county, but the assessed valuation for the county as a 

'Call loans made at nommat rsites and for a few diiys only, merely lo tide 
oirer a sbon Interva) while seeking an investineni, were nm included in the 
ttbl« ; hi4 they been included, the average rate would have been considerably 



•The Elevenih Censui gives the average as a,9S3 ye^rs. 
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whole is not subdivided so as to show how much of the 
property bears the urban county rate and how much pays only 
the rural county rate. Municipal rates, which are in addition 
to the urban county rates, and special district taxes can be 
ascertained only from each municipality and district. The 
average tax rate for the State, as nearly as it can be computed, 
is about $1.75 per $100 of assessed valuation, but on account 
of the slight uncertainty we will make no use of this rate.* By 
far the largest part of the mortgages for which we have the 
rates are located in the city and county of San Francisco and 
for that we have the rates of taxation each year. In San 
Francisco the excess of the mortgage over the market rate of 
interest averaged 2.08% for the nineteen years, while the tax 
rate averaged $1,699 P^^ $100 of assessed valuation. Briefly J 
stated, then, the mortgage tax raises the rate of interest by a 1 
little over 2%, but the tax amounts only to 1.7%. The differ- \ 
1 ence, which to be exact is 0.381%, or over one-third of one per 
cent., is the "cost of shifting" which the borrower pays the 
lender in addition to the tax. It is the amount which is 
necessary to protect the lender against any unexpected changes 
in the tax rate and to remunerate him for his trouble in paying 
the tax. As the rate of interest in "outside counties" is 
invariably higher by at least 1%, while the tax rate is but 
little higher, it is obvious that the difference must be still larger 
for "outside counties." That is admittedly due to a difference 
in the security and hence cannot be considered as throwing any 
light on our problem. 

An examination of the table and of the chart shows one 
period which requires special study; that is the period from 
1 893- 1 895. Down to 1893 the excess of the mortgage rate 
over the market rate had always been greater than the rate of 
taxation: indeed for the first three years 1880-1882 it was more 
than double the tax rate. But in 1893 the demand for bond 
loans and temporary accommodations was increased by the 
crisis, and the rate on those loans rose. The mortgage rate 
for the reasons already explained was not affected. Hence for 

^ Tho Census of 1890 found the rate for all ad valorem taxation to be $1.70 per 
$100 of assessed valuation. Wealthy Debt and Taxation^ II, p. 61. 
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three years the excess of the mortgage rate was not sufficient 
to cover the taxes. If we compare the average rate on mort- 
l^^ages with the commercial rates averaged for the three years 
prior to the close of each half year, October, 1893, to April, 
1896, we find the differences were: 



Oct,, 1^93 ,,-.**2.oi 

Apr., lSg4.... -..1,94 

Oct., iS^___--. uqs 



Apr., 1895.- ,,.i*gl 

OcLf 1895 .....1.99 

Apr,, i896_,,,,,„-.^^i.84 



That is, the true difference was always above the usual tax rate 
by an amount sufficient to pay something towards the cost of 
shifting* But as the tax rate went up to $2.25 in 1895, it is 
obvious that for this particular period it would have been better 
(or the money lender to have refused to take mortgages, but 
to lend on collateral and thus avoid the tax. For one or two 
|rears» then, during this exceptional period, the mortgage tax 

ras a burden on the lender. The rate of interest on untaxed 
loans has fallen slowly since 1893, and until 1895 was higher 
than at any time during the fourteen years prior to 1893. 
^Nevertheless, the rate on San Francisco mortgages in 1898 

ras 1.90^ higher than the rate on untaxed loans, while the 
tax rate in 1897 was only $1.69 and in 1898, $t.8o* 

For the first time in many years the banks in San Francisco 
found themselves during 1898 with a plethora of money. 
Until that year the savings banks, whose loans are mainly on 
real estate a^ security/ have had reason to congratulate them- 
selves on the existence of this system of taxing mortgages. It 
has worked to their advantage in two ways. First, it has 
enabled them to collect from one-fourth to one-third of one per 
cent, per annum more interest than they could otherwise have 
^obtained, and secondly, it has prevented eastern capital from 

ceking investment in California mortgages, and has lessened 
the competition which ihey would otherwise have had to 
encounter.^ But during 1898 they have been at a loss to 

^Tbt smsitlf r savings banks arc not allowed \o tend on any other security. 

'In this connection it is interesting to note that the Massachusetts Tax Cotn* 

mUiion of 1S97, Mfhich was one of the ablest commissions of its kind ever 

^Jfipoijiled in the United States, came to the following conclusion in regard to 

t efeci of the so*cat]ed exemption of mortgages in that State In iSSi : *'It Is 

' aot 10 be questioned that the competition in mortgage investments has betn 
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find satisfactory investments for the funds on hand. As a 
result, they have entered more than ever into competition with 
the commercial banks and made more collateral loans. Some 
of the banks are even seeking loans in other States. In con- 
sequence of this the rate of interest obtainable is falling both 
on bond loans and on mortgages. The fall is especially 
apparent in the last six months of the period covered by our 
table and has continued since then. But as has already been 
explained, the average rate earned on mortgages will not fall 
as rapidly as the commercial rate, and any losses incurred by 
lenders on mortgages during 1893- 1895 will be made up by the 
increased difference between the commercial rate and the 
mortgage rate at the present time. 

It is clear, then, that a posteriori, we must conclude that lie 
who borrows money on a mortgage in San Francisco pays the 
market rate of interest, plus the tax and plus the "cost of 
shifting." If this is true where the security is in every way 
first-class and where the average rate of interest on mortgages 
is lowest, as it is for property in San Francisco, then it must 
be equally true in other cases.^ We are, therefore, forced to 
the conclusion that the purpose of the framers of the constitu- 
tion was not effected. The tax is not paid by the money 
lender, and the borrower is worse off than he would be if the 
mortgage were exempt and the mortgagor were taxed upon 
the assessed value of the property without any deduction. 

We have discovered that the tax is shifted. Why this is so ^ 
is comparatively easy to determine. The mortgage tax is a 
part of the general property tax. That system of taxation is 
entirely unsuited to modern economic conditions, and even the 
California tax law, superior as it is in many respects to the tax 
laws of other States, cannot be successfully administered. 
Hence mortgages are practically the only form in which money 

greatly increased by the change in the law, and that the tendency has been for 
the rates of interest on well-secured mortgages to go down. Trustees and 
others formerly liable to taxation on mortgages, and so hesitating to make them, 
now compete for them actively, and are willing to accept a low rate of interest." 
Report of the Commission^ p. 37. 

^ In other cases the mortgage rate would naturally be higher than the market 
te, by an indeterminate amount dependent on the character of the security. 
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investments are taxed as such- The other forms cannot be 
reached. ; In 1898 only $31,000,000 of *'raoney and solvent 
credits'* were placed on the rolls in a total assessment of 
$1,089,000,000. But mortgages amounting to $177,000,000 
were assessed. **No device has yet been found which will 
enable the assessor to discover the multitttde of intangible forms 
of wealth which are characteristic of modem times; and when- 
ever capital comes out of its hiding place and shows itself in 
some form in which it is bound to be taxed, the man who calls 
it forth must pay the tax and the costs of such exposure/'^ 

F. Evasion of the Provisions of the Constitution. The inten- 
tion of the constitution is not only set at naught by charging 
a rate of interest high enough to cover the tax, but it is openly 
evaded by various **t ricks and devices.'' That provision of 
the constitution which was intended to prohibit the mortgagor 
from assuming that part of the tax which is assessed on the 
mortgage, is very badly worded,* Not only is the phraseology 
absurd when it speaks of a contract by which a debtor is 
"obligated" and which is at the same time void,* but it is also 
ver>' ambiguous. In the first place, it is ambiguous ii^ regard 
to the penalty* There can be no doubt that the convention 
intended that the lender should forfeit the interest on the 
mortgage in case he compelled the borrower to assume the 
.responsibility for the payment of the tax on the mortgage* 
'But instead of sajring what was intended, the clause in question 
says that any contract whereby *'a debtor is obligated to pay 
any tax or assessment" is void as to the interest specified.* 
Now it is very improbable that such a contract w^ould specify 
any interest. Nevertheless the intention of the law was so 
well-known that for some time no one dared to assume that 
the court would countenance any other interpretation, no 
matter how correct grammatically. In the second place, the 
wording of the law^ is ambiguous in that it specifies a contract 

^ rrvm %n irttcl« hy the |»reseiu writer In the Mtw V^rk Indepemkttt^ Februaiy 

* See pw 4g ftboi^. ' 104 Cil., f lo« 

*TIm fSftder wUJ obserre that grammalicaSly '* tbercln^ referi to ^^eyety coci- 
tract." i:ie.,>ut it is obridus thftl tbe frmmvrs of the constitution supposed that 
it referred to '* mortgaf e« deed of trust, or other Ueti/' 
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by which "a debtor is obligated to pay any tax/' etc. A 
contract in which the creditor agrees, or is "obligated** to 
accept a lower rate of interest than that specified in the mort- 
gage in case the debtor voluntarily pays the tax is, therefore, 
not prohibited. Moreover, this interpretation of the law does 
not appear to be a mere quibble, for it is not at all clear that, 
even if the attention of the framers of the constitution had been 
directed to this form of contract, they would have desired to 
prohibit it.^ What they wanted to accomplish was to protect 
the debtor from any compulsion in the payment of the tax. 

It seems that advantage was taken of these ambiguities, first, 
in the southern counties of the State. I have not been able to 
ascertain exactly when the practice of evading the constitutional 
provision began; but it was certainly not later than 1884. That 
the practice should have begun in the southern counties is quite 
natural in view of the character of the population of those 
counties, and of their distance from the scene of the agitation 
which led to the adoption of the provision in question. "After 
1880 the tide of immigration into California turned from the 
northern counties into the southern. As the southern counties 
were but sparcely populated before 1880, the people who arrived 
after that time were soon in the majority.^ The new comers 
brought with them considerable capital. They had their own 
ideas as to how business should be conducted, and as they had 
not lived through the discussions which led to the adoption of 
the constitution, they naturally inclined to a strict interpretation 
of its provisions. Moreover, these new comers wanted to 
borrow money from their friends in the east, or to invest money 
for those friends; and the eastern capitalist declined to lend, 
if his money was to be subject to taxation under laws which he 
did not understand, and by authorities about whom he knew 
nothing. Consequently it became necessary to devise some 

* Mr. Justice Harrison, in the opinion of the court in Hewitt v. Dean, 91 
Cal., 5, goes so far as to assert that this is **in entire harmony with the spirit 
of the constitution." An assertion which is scarcely in ** harmony" with the 
views expressed in the convention. 

* Four southern counties : Los Angeles, Orange, San Bernardino and San 
Diego had a population of 56,000 in 1880 and over three times that, or 175,000, 
in 1890, while the increase in San Francisco was less than 25 per cent. 
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method by which the lender could be assured a net rate, the 
mortgage tax being assumed by the borrower. 

The devices tried for the evasion of this troublesome provi- 
sion of the constitution are well nigh as numerous as those 
invented for the evasion of usury laws. One of those which 
was early decided to be futile, was to have the agreement by 
which the mortgagor assumes the tax taken on a separate 
piece of paper,* Another futile device was to insert a clause 
in the mortgage allowing the mortgagee, in case of foreclosure, 
to include in the debt all payments made by him for taxes* 
By another section of the constitution the mortgagee is 
altowed, in order to protect his interests, to pay any taxes 
assessed upon the property and to add such payments as he 
makes on behalf of the mortgagor to the amount of his claim.* 
But this cannot be construed to apply to the taxes assessed 
on the mortgage,* 

Possibly the oldest and certainly the most widely used of the 
successful devices invented for this purpose is that of a contract, 
separate and distinct from the mortgage, in which the creditor 
agrees to reduce the interest in case the debtor pays the tax. 
This method is so common in the south that the law stationers 
carry regular blank forms for these contracts,* . To show how 
this ts done let us suppose that the net rate agreed upon is jjot 



* Burb ridge V, Lenimert, 99 CaL » 493, This has recently been reversed ; 
London and San Francisco Batik v, Bandmann, 130 CaL, 32i, See below, p. 65. 



• VL^sjm T, Hart, 7^ CaU, agi. 

* Harrmlftfin v, Barrett, 99 Cal., 607 ; 
^ A common form is as foUows : 



Gaims V, Jensen, 103 CaK, 374* 
Los ANcruts,.......- ...,iS9 



Fof 1 VaJ uable Consideration .*,,,.,,.,*. ^, ,,,_,.*_****,,. ****_*,, — - 

ier«bf promise and a^ee 10 give credit for-,-, per ceoi. of the 

pcf cedt intercft on the mortgikge note signed by _..-. *-. 

,. ...... in* -,,.,.*favor of date .1B9- 

provldod *aid , --** - -^^- -pay on or before the isth 

tliv of December of any year after the present during the continuance of said 
iH>te tin paid and present to ns proper official receipts showing the payment of 
all tajteft against the property covered by the mortgage securing said note for 
i^t jrosf , respectively. 
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and that the tax rate in the locality has never been known to 
exceed 2j4%. It would then be probable that the mcntgage 
and note would be drawn for 10%. After that a separate 
contract is drawn up by which the lender agrees to credit the 
borrower with three per cent, of the interest on receipt of 
evidence that the tax for the year has been paid. The margin 
left between the net rate agreed upon and the nominal rate in 
the mortgage must of course be large enough to leave ample 
room for fluctuations in the tax rate; for if, in our assumed 
case, the tax rate for any given year should rise to 3j4%, it 
would be to the advantage of the borrower to default the 
payment of the tax and pay the full \o% interest. The 
legality of this practice has been emphatically sustained by the 
Supreme Court on the ground suggested above.^ This practice 
is nearly universal in Los Angeles and the other southern 
counties. But it has not yet become general in the northern 
counties, although its use is increasing very rapidly at the 
present time. 

Another successful device is that of an oral agreement on 
the part of the debtor to pay the tax on the mortgage. Such 
an agreement not being of itself valid or enforcible, could not 
affect in any way the complete validity of the written contract, 
that is, of the mortgage.^ It does not matter what the purport 
of the oral agreement may be, it does not prevent the mortgagee 
from collecting the interest on the mortgage. As a matter of 
fact these oral agreements take a great variety of forms. That 
the practical application of a constitutional provision can be 
evaded by so simple a device as an oral agreement is surprising.' 
That the courts have repeatedly sustained such trifling with 
the obvious and well known intent of the law, must have some 
explanation in the character of the facts involved. The 
explanation is not far to seek. The judges on the Supreme 
Bench have repeatedly expressed the opinion that the assess- 

^ Hewitt V. Dean, 91 Cal., 5. 

«Dawv. Niles, 104 Cal., 106; Harrelson v. Tomich, 107 Cal., 627; Calif. 
State Bank v. Webber, no Cal., 538 ; Fisk v. Casey, 119 Cal., 643. 

» Cf. the dissenting opinion of Mr. Justice Garoutte in Daw v. Niles, 104, 
Cal., 120 esp., p. 125. 
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mcflt of the mortgage raises the rate of interest and the burden 
of the tax invariably falls on the debtor. Over and over again 
they have argued that if "money will command a given rate 
of interest without the burden," the money lender "will be 
vigilant to see that the borrower assumes the burden, either 
by express stipulation or in the form of increased interest'*; or 
that "this is a law of human nature which statute laws are power- 
less to suppress and which pervades the whole realm of trade, 
governed by the law of supply and demand" ; or that the trans- 
action is governed by "an immutable, inflexible law of trade/' 
Moreover, in all the cases in which it was shown that the 
debtor had agreed to pay the tax, the rate of interest was 
reduced by a corresponding amount, and the actual burden 
borne by the debtor was not increased, but rather reduced by 
the evasion of the constitutional provision. Since, by its own 
'inherent defect * * * the supposed policy of the consti- 
tution is rendered incapable of enforcement by any action of 
the courts," no useful end is to be attained by objecting to the 
practices in question.* 

The feeling that the provision of the constitution which 
requires the mortgagee to pay the tax| accomplishes no good 
and really increases the burden of debt, and that its evasion 
affords the debtor a genuine relief, while working no injustice 
to the creditor* probably accounts for the far-reaching opinion 
rendered in the recent case of the London and San Francisco 
Bank vs, Bandman, r20 CaL, 221 (decided March 31, 1898). 
In this case it was held that a valid agreement not simultaneous 
with or directly a part of the mortgage providing for the 
payment of taxes by the mortgagor does not violate the 
constitutional provision. This sweeping decision makes a 
constitutional provision entirely devoid of meaning and brings 
the California system of taxing mortgages into practical con- 
formity with that of Massachusetts. That is, the two parties 
to the mortgage can make any agreement they please as to 
the payment of the tax. 

* Espretsions limilar to those quoted are very numorous in aU ibe cases ctied 
io tfeki* article, See esp. Savings and Loan Society v. Au»in, 4& CmL, il6 ; 
P^pttt ▼. Hibernia Bank, 51 CaJ^ 349 ; Daw v, Niles, 104 Cal., iig. 
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Thus it is that this famous "experiment in taxation" has 
come to an end.^ 

Conclusion. It is clear from our investigation that the 
constitutional method of taxing mortgages has encountered the 
same difficulties which render the enforcement of a usury law 
impossible. A law aimed especially to help the borrower atl 
the expense of the lender is from its very inception unfair. In * 
fact, it injures the borrower instead of helping him by narrowing 
the supply of capital offered to him and raising the rate of 
interest. It injures the business community by compelling the 
use of roundabout and expensive methods to accomplish simple 
things. It lessens the respect for government and for all law 
by compelling men to resort to under-handed devices to accom- 
plish ends which of themselves are perfectly just and honorable. 

This method of taxing mortgages is entirely unscientific, and 
from the point of view of the general theory of taxation it is 
easy to see why it has failed to work well. It is entirely out 
of harmony with the rest of our system. There is a funda- 
mental distinction, too often lost sight of, between taxes on 
"things" and taxes on "persons"; between real taxes (from 
res things) and personal taxes. It is impossible to mix these 
two distinct systems without producing fatal incongruities. 
With the sole exception of mortgages, the California general 
property tax is a real tax, (a tax on things, not on persons). 
Thus the law expressly allows the assessment of property to 
unknown owners, and invariably makes the tax a lien on the 
property. The entire procedure is to find the property firsts 
attach the tax to it and then let the owner appear, and in 
protection of his rights pay the tax and thus remove the lien. 
The deduction of debts from the property is one of the dis- 
tinguishing features of the opposite system; that of personal 
taxation. The primary aim then becomes, not to make all 
property, contribute, but to make all persons contribute in 
proportion to their net property. To take this characteristic 

1 An amendment to the constitution, purporting to abolish the mortgage tax» 
but really making the matter much more complicated, was defeated at the polls . 
inx896. 
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feature of a personal tax and apply it to one item in a general 
system of real taxes, is to mix incongruous elements. It is 
illogical and unscientific, and cannot be expected to work well. 
In some of the cantons of Switzerland mortgages and all other 
debts are deducted from the property assessed to the citizen, 
but in these cases the property tax is an integral part of a 
general system of personal taxation of which an income tax 
is usually the main feature. There, too, the rate is progressive, 
and rarely rises as high as one-half of one per cent.; and the 
property tax is so adjusted to the whole system that there is 
no temptation and little opportunity to shift the burden. 

Without first making a fundamental change in our present 
system of taxation, the only logical procedure is to assess the 
property to the owner and to pay no attention to the mortgage. 
The constitution should be so amended as to sanction what 
is now accomplished by under-handed methods of doubtful 
propriety. 

Carl C. Plehn. 

UniTertitjr of CalifornU. 



THE POLITICAL DRIFT OF GERMANY. 

IN the stirring events of the last few months Gennaoj seeois 
to have attracted less than her usual share of attention, 
British politics are as interesting as ever and still hold Europe 
in suspense. Russia, too, is as mysterious and France as 
sensational and Austria as chaotic as usual, while the recent 
discovery of America by the powers of Europe has added a new 
subject of interest of the first order. But in all this time 
Germany has been doing nothing to attract attention. She 
seems to have no quarrel in China or Africa and has taken no 
part in the settlement of the affairs of Crete. She has not even 
a Dreyfus scandal to break the monotony of her humdrum pros- 
I>crity and sell her daily papers. As compared with the days 
of Sadowa and Sedan, the present life of the nation seems 
uneventful, to some even unworthy, for men still cry for bread 
and circuses and are not content with bread alone. 

Hut it docs not follow that nothing of importance is happen- 
ing in Germany, simply because there is a dearth of dramatic 
and striking events. Quiet is not necessarily stagnation any 
more than bustle is necessarily progress. The years between 
the Crimean war and the battle of Sadowa also seemed 
uneventful for Germany and full of achievement for France, 
but we do not now so regard them. Modern experience has 
more than once illustrated Spencer's dictum that history should 
be something more than a gossip about kings. It is a question 
of the utmost interest, therefore, whether anything of import- 
ance is preparing to happen in these days when nothing seems 
to be happening. 

Among the problems which claim our attention the most 
important is certainly that of the Imperial Federation. For it 
must not be supposed that the formal inauguration of the 
imperial government and the coloring of all the German States 
one tint on the map of Europe disposed of that question. 
Americans cannot be too strongly cautioned against judging 
such a federation after the analogy of their own. To judge it 
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even by analogy with our Union of a century ago, though more 
|ust, would still be in some ways too favorable a comparison. 
The war that united our thirteen original States was long and 
well calculated to develop the feeling of community of interest* 
Moreover, these States, jealous and unsociable as they were, 
presented no great difference of religion or interest, they were 
not dangerously unequal in power and they had never been at 
war with one another or suffered spoliation or dismemberment 
at one another's hands. The reverse of all this is true of 
Germany, The north is Protestant and the south in general 
Catholict with considerable differences of culture and tradition. 

The States have been at war at intervals for centuries, and 
cherish the memories of countless aggressions. They are 
exceedingly unequal in size, Prussia being more than a match 
for all the rest put together. In some of the most critical 
periods of the national history, as in the Napoleonic wars, these 
States took opposite sides. Finally, the union, instead of being 
the result of a spontaneous popular uprising and a long com- 
panionship in a willing struggle, was effected by a piece of 
incomparable diplomacy and a brilliant but essentially artificial 
wan It is no disparagement of Bismarck's greatness to say 
that the union he ultimately secured was artificial and strained. 
The only wonder is that he accomplished even that much. He 
justly relied upon the intrinsic advantages of the union itself 
to perpetuate and complete his work. This has not yet been 
accomplished, and it is interesting to inquire how far and why 
the result has been delayed. 

I have already said that the American colonies had Httle 
reason to be jealous of one another, but they were jealous, as we 
ill knowp to a degree which taxed to the utmost the ingenuity 
and patriotism of our forefathers. There is no telling what 
the result might have been had they not been speedily outvoted 
by new States which were creations of the Union and strangers 
to the jealousies that came with independent existence and 
which never became to the minds of their citizens anything 
essentially more than administrative districts in the government 
which had already taken possession of their sympathies and 
become the goal of their patriotic ambition. It seems to us 
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perfectly natural that this should become the dominant temper, 
and that the jealous particularism of the original colonies 
should disappear. But the only reason why this seems natural 
is because it is what has happened, and it is by no means 
unthinkable that the reverse might have happened, the indi- 
vidual States developing local interests and local feeling which 
should alienate them from the larger body. Indeed such 
tendencies have been by no means unknown in our history, 
and if they have been overborne it is due to circumstances which 
are by no means to be taken for granted. I will mention one 
of these which it seems to me has been unduly neglected and 
which is in sharp contrast with the situation in Germany. 

The American States form natural stepping-stones for 
individual ambition. Every honor within the gift of the Federal 
government is open to all citizens of all the States. When a 
man becomes Governor of a State, therefore, the natural thing, 
indeed we may now say the traditional thing, is for him to step 
into the Senate and climb as much higher as he can. It follows 
naturally that these State offices lose their character of finality 
and become little more than preliminary examinations for the 
higher Federal positions which monopolize the attention of the 
men of ambition and influence in the several States which are 
thus forced into a natural rivalry of patriotism that each may 
deserve well of the great dispenser of power and patronage. 
Next to freedom of trade nothing has tended so much to 
solidify our Union as freedom of individual ambition. 

But Germany is a union of monarchies, and the monarchs, 
small and great, have no possibility of greatness outside of their 
own territories. This bottling up of ambition tends strongly 
to perpetuate the particularism of the German States. The 
hereditary ruler of a petty State and all his relatives and court, 
the very existence of which is perhaps a nuisance, knowing 
that they are nothing outside of these narrow limits, naturally 
consecrate all their energies to the magnifying of their nominal 
functions and the maintenance of their sorely menaced prestige. 
Their influence over the prejudices of their subjects is enormous. 
They rule by a right which is not only established in tradition 
but confirmed by law and by the analogy of the whole imperial 
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organization. Their establishmentSp however expensive and 
useless, are evidences of local consequence, and are regarded 
with more pride than an American town feels in its model 
flouring mill or shoe factor)% It requires little skill on the part 
of the representative of these interests to organize these preju- 
dices into a stubborn resistance, and the disposition to do 
so is seldom wanting. 

How different would all this be if the ban of law and tradition 
were withdrawn and these men were offered on opportunity 
to make a career for themselves in the empire itselL Tell the 
petty prince that after a couple of years of good behavior as 
prince he may become a member of Congress or an ambassador, 
and his particularist activities will cease. The empire, from 

■ bang a menace to his importance, becomes a means of increas- 

■ ing it. 

^^^- Of course no such change is possible or perhaps desirable, 
^^B^ich simply means that the social ban that separates aristoc- 
H racy from democracy cannot be removed. A proposition to 
V thus open to these men who hold hereditary positions, other 
" positions dependent on election or mere practical accomplish- 
ments, would be rejected with inexpressible disdain. Their 
instinct, a feeling too deep to be questioned or to be formulated, 
is that hereditar>- rank is a divine appointment carrying with 
it substantial guarantees of intrinsic superiority, while position 
derived from the people, even the highest, is the gift of inferiors 
and is essentially base and extrinsic, Frederick William IV 
refused an empire on the ground that it was offered as the 
result of a popular movement. This aristocratic feeling, that 
rank is born in a man and cannot be put into him in any other 
way, is not confined to the few reigning families, but pervades 
all the official classes of the empire. Tlie army is an example. 
Though nominally democratic in organization, it is virtually 
aristocratic. A man may rise from the ranks to the position of 
commissioned officer, but the conditions are made so difficult 
that army commissions are practically a monopoly of the 
aristocracy of birth. This monopoly is intrenched in the minds 
of the people, not merely by technical proficiency but by a cer- 
tain courtliness and distinction of manners w^hich has at all times 
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commanded popular homage. And when we remember that 
the stationary aristocrat finds his disdain of democratic appoint- 
ment reinforced by a consciousness that any possibility of 
advancement would be coupled with a probability of abasement, 
we can understand how chimerical would be a proposal to 
reorganize the German federation on a democratic basis. 

But this does not alter the fact that monarchies can not be 
'federated like democracies. It makes a difference whether the 
successive steps that lead from littleness to greatness are used 
to climb on or to sit on. Federation is a natural method of 
uniting democracies, and incorporation of uniting monarchies. 
That the German States should have consented to federation 
even under circumstances of exceptional enthusiasm and 
exceptional danger, was due to a combination of personalities 
such as is rarely met with in human affairs. One must live in 
Germany to appreciate the transcendent genius of Bismarck 
and his adaptation to the German people. By a series of 
achievements far more brilliant than anything in the career of 
Bonaparte, he imposed himself upon the German people, half 
by admiration, half by terror, until his personality outweighed 
that of all the petty particularists who resisted him. While 
he aroused terrible resentments, he made an irresistible appeal 
to both the interests and the fears of the German people and 
enforced the most unwelcome changes by the overpowering 
sanction of acknowledged greatness. And by his side stood 
the old emperor, the sharer of his laurels and the embodiment 
to the German mind of that benign dignity which is the soul 
of kingship. No HohenzoUer ever lived who was better 
fitted to overcome the prejudice against the rule of Prussia. 
An empire which is the product of personal genius can not but 
be jeopardized by the disappearance of that genius if it has not 
been ratified by the slow acting forces of social evolution. It 
can hardly be doubted that the removal of the two great 
founders of the empire almost at the same time, the one by 
death and the other by retirement from active political service, 
has interrupted and in a measure undone their work. Their 

iccessors are conscientious men, probably, too, men of great 
Bty, but they are without prestige, and an unkind destiny 
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has bequeathed to them heavy responsibilities without glitter- 
ing opportunities. Their successes have been such as pass 
unnoticed, while their faihires have been magnified by a still 
vigilant discontent* Glittering pageant ill conceals the fact 
that the present emperor does not wear the mantel of his grand- 
father. Thoughtful Germans are a unit in the opinion that the 
empire is not holding its own, and numerous occurrences seem 
to justify their conclusion. It certainly is not encouraging to 
the friends of German unity that Bismarck's death should have 
been the occasion of public rejoicings in Germany rather than 
in France. Germans have had time, one would think, to get 
a true perspective and to form a tnie estimate of his services, 
but these do not yet outweigh to their minds the injury which 
they suffered w^hen more than a generation ago he set his iron 
heel upon their particularist pride. The loss of fancied local 
importance more than outweighs their share in the nation's 
glory and power. This manifestation of local feeling is 
peculiarly striking but it is by no means unique. The recent 
visit of the emperor to Hanover gave ample evidence that ^66 
was not forgotten and not forgiven. 

But the most striking illustration we have had of late is the 
case of Lippe-Detmold, which is now agitating the country from 
one end to the other. This principality has about one-third 
the area and population of Rhode Island, but though its wealth 
is not nearly so great in proportion, it has its court and its 
princely family, two of them in fact, for from this has come all 
their trouble, A court of arbitration presided over by the King 
of Saxony was convoked to settle the question of right, and 
the fortunate claimant entered upon the enjoyment of his 
princely patrimony. But his satisfaction was of short duration, 
for, approaching his residence, the sentinels on duty beat their 
drums and did him appropriate honors, but refused these lionors 
to his children. Remonstrance to the officer in command 
eHcited the fact that this was in obedience to orders emanating 
originally from the emperor. Then there was consternation 
in Lippe-Detmold, for this meant that the emperor, while 
recognizing the claim of the present incumbent as established 
t^ the arbitration, did not recognize the right of his children 
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to the succession. The rub came here, that in the veins of these 
children there flows the blood of an American woman, which 
is held by some, the emperor among others, to vitiate their 
claim to any standing in this German close corporation limited, 
whose charter is the divine right ^of kings. The matter has 
created an incredible sensation and bids fair to shake the 
empire to its foundations. Not that the real question of the 
succession interests anybody, for the great mass of the German 
people care no more than we do whether the Prince of Lippe 
has an American taint or not. The real question is as to the 
right of outside interference in questions of succession. Curi- 
ously enough, everybody seems to see in the affair the insolence 
of Prussia, It is this phase of the affair which gives it its 
interest for us outsiders. The whole occurrence is symptomatic 
of the condition of German feeling. It shows clearly that to 
(jermans outside of Prussia the emperor is not a German as 
his grandfather was, but a Prussian, and any assumption of 
authority on his part, though done in his imperial capacity, is 
regarded as an aggression of Prussia. The possibility that in 
the event of a disputed succession in Bavaria or Wiirtemburg 
the emperor or any other imperial authority might attempt 
to influence the decision, excites the liveliest anxiety, because 
that means practically, whatever it may be theoretically, the 
influence of Prussia. This feeling is of such concern to the 
interests of Germany as a whole, that Germans of every rank 
and locality have united in regretting and condemning the 
emperor's apparently unnecessary action. An extract from a 
paper of undoubted imperial sympathies may serve as an illus- 
tration. 

"The whole question of state turns upon a bit of command- 
ing, drumming and presenting arms, and to offend a State of 
the empire, however liliputian, to arouse the separatist feeling 
of the States to new sensitiveness and to occupy the attention 
of the Federal Council, all for the sake of mere externals like 
these, is to mistake the true proportions of things . . . 
For the count-regent the military salute and the title of 'high- 
ness' for his sons is important; for him it is a question of honors 
before the house and in the house, of large rights in his little 
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Slate; for great Prussia these are ridiculous trifles. Haw 
can her welfare be disturbed by a little drumming and saluting 
more or less in a garrison regiment? Why, then, this rigor? 
- . . . As an offset to the empty courtier phrases which 
find utterance in certain circles, in particular newspapers and cut 
and dried after-dinner speeches^ free speech becomes a duty and 
especially on the part of those who cannot be suspected of anti- 
nationalist or anti-monarchical sympathies. He who does 
not hide his head in the sand will confess that since the death 
of Emperor William the First the imperial idea has decidedly 
lost ground- And whoever is obliged to listen to the innumer- 
able jests against the monarch which are heard in every society, 
in all gradations between harmless fun and scathing criticism, 
is wrong not to labor for an improvement in existing relations/* 

My own impression, based on very varied observ^atton, is that 
these words rather understate the facts. I do not mean to 
imply that anyone seriously thinks of dissolving the iini>erial 
federation or that such an event is likely to take place, but there 
is serious and growing friction within the empire for which the 
action and bearing of the emperor is usually the pretext and to 
some extent the cause. The advantages of the union are too 
obvious to be lightly throvvm away, but the irritation which 
accompanies it can not fail to modify its development, if it does 
not jeopardiEe its existence. The meaning of it all is that a 
policy of tactless centralization is being opposed by a sentiment 
of sullen separatism which the genius of Bismarck and his 
imperial assistant did so much to repress. 

In close connection with this movement stands the parlia- 
mentary situation in Germany. It is known that the parliamen- 
t^xy system here diffci^ from tliat of England in important 
respects, but how important these differences are is not always 
understood. In England, as is well known, the House of 
Commons is supreme, the Ministry being its servant and the 
monarch its ornamental seal In Germany no such supremacy 
of the Commons (Reichstag) exists. In theory these are 
coordinate powers, but theory has little to do with it, least of all 
where it affirms coordinate powers. In the nature of the case 
coordinate powers are a mere fiction. One or the other is 
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hcmrni to acquire a preponderating influence as a conditioo of 
efficiency. The supremacy of the English House of Commoos 
is not a matter of theory or of preanangement. It is a matter 
of growth, but it is now so firmly established that no force of 
personality could alter it. In Germany the growth is in 
progress, but it is not complete, and it is doubtful whether the 
final equilibrium is even fore^iadowed. Everyone knows 
where the center of gravity was ten years ago. Bismarck was 
not omnipotent, but he was certainly supreme. Doubtless his 
power lay largely in his regard for public sentiment, but that 
sentiment was to him as clay in the potter's hand instead of 
already baked into an idol before which the petty politician 
bows in craven worship. But Bismarck's supremacy was that 
of the man rather than of the office, and it contained no guaran- 
tee that the equilibrium thus established wx>uld be permanent. 
The present balance is a matter of dispute. The emperor is 
much in evidence, and the chancellor is a most inconspicuous 
man, but whether this means that the emperor is the dominant 
j>ersonality is more than doubtful. But this is a minor question, 
destined to have no permanent influence on German constitu- 
tional development. The one fact that is alike certain and 
significant is that the Commons are not gaining the supremacy. 
It is losing none of its formal rights as the English House of 
Lords has lost none of its formal rights, but it is losing, as the 
latter has lost, its effective power of legislation. The temper 
of acquiescence seems to be slowly stealing over its deliberations 
like a paralysis. A radical member of this body said recently 
in a powerful speech that resistance to the government's 
projects was becoming more and more rare, and he added that 
it was his conviction that henceforth no important measure 
was likely to encounter effectual opposition. This temper of 
acquiescence becomes the more significant when we consider 
the nature of the legislation which the government has secured 
from it. It is of a character to practically minimize the func- 
tions and tie the hands of the Legislature. One after another 
of the important interests of the empire have been erected into 
institutions as they are called, which practically means that 
they arc pven over to bureaucratic management. When such 
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an institution is established it becomes independent of annual 
appropriations and the government can go on collecting and 
appropriating the established taxes for its support. The Com- 
mons can of course in theory undo its work and unmake the 
institution, but it must then take the initiative, a very great 
disadvantage. There is nothing to provoke discussion and 
challenge debate, and the lethargic tendency, already strong, 
IS accentuated. With the great naval grant of last year the 
edifice of institutions becomes well nigh complete. The Com- 
mons may thus be said to be settling down to a sort of pompous 
impatience. This doesn*t mean that the empire is becoming 
tyrannical, for where the conditions of public opinion exist 
governments can only rule by regarding it* The advantage of 
parliamentarism over bureaucracy is not that it alone gives 
expression to the popular will, but that it gives better and safer 
expression to it than any other system. That at least is the 
Anglo-Saxon prejudice. 

If we ask how it is that in a progressive country bureaucracy 
is gaining on parliamentarismp the answer must be that the latter 
is essentially an artificial system here and one quite in advance 
of the political opinion of the country% The bureaucracy has 
definite aims and consistent ideas of how to attain them, and 
the people have not. Nothing indicates so clearly the poUtical 
unripeness of German public opinion as the chaos of parties in 
the Commons, some dozen or more being represented with no 
clear group affihations. These only need to be skilfully played 
off against one another to make organized opposition impos- 
sible* There is reason to believe that the government does not 
rely entirely upon chance for the maintenance of a condition of 
things so favorable to its designs. The gross manipulation of 
elections so common in Spain and Italy are indeed rather 
impracticable here, but manipulations of a more appropriate 
racter are not unknown, as the following incident will show. 

On a recent walking trip in Thuringia I got acquainted with 
an imeUigent official from Prussian Poland. He came origin- 
ally from western Germany and could not be suspected of a bias 
in favor of the Poles. I thought it a good opportunity to find 
out about the Polish troubles which are a subject of constant 
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discussion in the Berlin papers. He said the relations between 
the two races were absolutely friendly in his district, and so far 
as he knew, everywhere so far as local issues were concerned, 
but that friction was deliberately maintained by the manipu- 
lations of the central government. In his own town the race 
line was never drawn in local elections, but in parliamentary 
elections, for which he was inspector, he had himself received 
a circular letter of instructions from the central government 
ordering him to gerrymander the election districts so that the 
Germans could outvote the more numerous Poles. Thus it 
appears that the government finds the Polish question useful 
and maintains it. A strictly impartial management of elections 
here is indeed quite beyond the present horizon of public 
opinion. A lady of my acquaintance asked a German why the 
Australian ballot was not adopted here, explaining its workings 
and merits. It was amusing to watch the horror of the man as 
he replied: "The government print a ballot with a socialist 
ticket on it! Never!" 

There are not wanting signs, however, that the present drift 
toward bureaucracy is but a surface movement, an eddy in a 
mightier current which is moving all the other way. While 
the political faith of those who speak the English tongue 
inclines them in any case to doubt the stability of any govern- 
ment not immediately and frankly responsible to public opinion, 
there is little need of appealing to this prejudice to support the 
conclusion that the days of German bureaucracy are numbered. 
The external sign of this change is found in the ominous growth 
of the social-democratic party. The sign, I say, for it is not 
the substance of the change, which includes other elements less 
conspicuous but more potent. 

The horror with which the bureaucracy regards the social 
democracy was not exaggerated by the German already alluded 
to. Yet it must not be supposed for an instant that this horrcwr 
is based on any fear of socialism. The objections which an 
Englishman or American would make to their prog^m, that 
'*. would destroy individual initiative and create an all-over- 

'dowing officialism, would be its chief recommendation to 
whose lives are devoted to exalting the official function 
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and who see in the triumph of paternalism the coming of the 
millennium. The social democracy is terrible to the conser- 
vative court party not because it is socialistic but because it is 
democratic. Both parties believe in magnifying the state, but 
each desire to control the state. And while each agrees that 
the state should exercise a supervision and control over indi- 
vidual activities to which we are neither accustomed nor 
favorably inclined, they differ most radically as to the ultimate 
sanctions and objects of political authority. Between the divine 
right of kings and the sovereign will of the people there is no 
compromise and no truce. And these are the two principles 
that are slowly rising above all others and aligning the scattered 
elements for the great struggle. 

At the beginning of the movement there was the usual 
assortment of parties, varying from extreme conservatism to 
extreme radicalism. At the one end stood the social democ- 
racy, a small group of rabid socialists who were opposed to 
the principle of monarchy itself- At the other, stood the 
various groups of conservatives who were interested in main^ 
taining the status quo, and who emphasized the monarchical and 
aristocratic features of social organization. Between these 
stood numerous groups all calling themselves liberal and all 
believing in constitutional monarchy and a progressive develop* 
raent of parliamentary government. The significant fact in the 
development of the last twenty years is the virtual disappearance 
of these moderate groups and their absorption into the two 
extremes. The growth of the social democracy has been 
phenomenal. Beginning as a mere handful of impractical 
enthusiasts, it was able as long ago as 1893 to poll over seven- 
teen hundred tliousand votes, considerably more than were 
polled by any other party* At the parliamentary elections of 
this year it increased this vote by nearly half a million* The 
growth of the conservative party has been less calculable and 
probably less considerable, but it too has grown. Thus we 
have a sort of division of parties into progressive and conser- 
vative groups, but under the auspices of the extremer elements 
which give to the groups an appearance and to some extent 
a character more extreme than their constituency warrants. 
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They seem to represent, not liberalism and consenratism, but 
radicalism and reaction. 

It would be a great mistake to take these parties entirely at 
their word. This is especially true of the social democracy. 
Its rapid growth is not the slightest proof of the growth of 
either socialism or democracy in Germany. Every accession 
to its ranks has been secured by a moderation of its demands, 
until now not a single distinctively socialistic proposal is con- 
tained in its program. It is now an open secret that the party 
could not carry a socialistic measure of any consequence even 
within its own membership. It has become merely a powerful 
party of liberal opposition which draws the support of thousands 
of thoughtful and practical men. 

The growth of the conservative party or group does not seem 
to have been accompranied by any such progressive moderation 
of its principles but rather the reverse. While the radicals 
have been making continual concessions to the moderate 
liberals, the conservatives have been making their cooperation 
increasingly impossible. So far as they have gained it has been 
due to special circumstances. The two principal parties in this 
group are the agrarians and the Catholics. The former party 
has been created and maintained by the pressure of foreign 
agricultural competition. Its objective point is high protection 
for agricultural products, and it pursues this class interest with 
a shameless audacity and an indifference to means which it 
would be hard to parallel. Where exorbitant tariff fail to pro- 
tect obsolete methods of agriculture and guarantee accustomed 
rents, recourse is had to direct prohibition in the pretended 
interest of health. We are all familiar with the exclusion of 
American pork, which has so often seemed an evidence of 
German hostility to America. Not in the least. We are not 
the only sufferers. Other countries, such as Holland and Bel- 
gium, have suffered more severely and with less excuse. The 
real character of these measures is known to every intelligent 
German. Long ago a large prize was offered in Germany to 
any one who would prove that a single case of trichinosis had 
ever been caused here by eating American pork, but no one has 
applied. But the effrontery of these measures is forgotten here 
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in contrast with some of those which are of purely domestic 
application. The law governing the excise on spirits is one of 
the most barefaced subsidies to the large land ovYners to be 
found on the statute books of any nation* The legislative 
efforts of the party have recently included a proposition for 
compelling laborers to remain on the large estates under con-- 
ditions which they seem increasingly unwilling to accept, i. e. 
a virtual return to serfdom, and a determined opposition to a 
canal project which would confessedly be invaluable to the 
commercial and industrial development of Germany, but would 
apparently lower the price of foreign grain. The unblushing 
character of these proposals is only exceeded by the manner 
in which they are urged. This is fairly typified by the action 
of their bully of a leader. Baron von Stumm, who having 
engaged in an economic controversy with the aged Professor 
Wagner of the University of Berlin, with the result that might 
have been expected, ended by challenging him to a duel Only 
an economic change involving great hardship could have raised 
such elements to influence and maintained their power against 
the wrathful and rising tide of the social democracy. As it is, 
there is strong evidence that their star has passed its zenith. 

The Catholic party represents an apparently alien issue in this 
confused struggle. Its purpose is to secure increased recogni- 
tion and influence for the Catholic Church. In other questions 
it has but a secondary interest, though its tendencies are natur- 
allj* conser\'ative. It has been distinguished by leadership of 
incomparable astuteness, and has gained by every blunder and 
every deadlock of the factions opposed to it. It has unques- 
tionably succeeded better in accomplishing its purpose than any 
other party, but it has incidentally contributed to the accom- 
plishment of purposes which were not its own, and which will 
have more interest for us as well as for posterity. It was the 
only party after the social democracy which showed a noticeable 
gain at the last parliamentary election. 

But the drift of parties is not the whole story, as it would be 
with tJS. The monarch is still a power in German politics, and 
he who omits that factor from his calculations reckons without 
his host. When William II ascended the throne, the monarchy 
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stood at the parting of the ways. Doubtless some things in 
the nature of monarchy tend toward conservatism. The 
extreme conservative will support a conservative monarch while 
the extreme radical will not support a radical one. The tem- 
porary conditions, too, which have strengthened the conserva- 
tive parties had their influence. But a liberal monarch may 
forego both extremes and find in the support of moderate 
elements a permanent guarantee of power. That is what a 
Frederick or even a Bismarck would have done. But William 
II is not a liberal monarch. He is conscientious, industrious, 
perhaps able, but he is not liberal. The difficulties of his 
position are enormous, and he may well be excused if he docs 
not always meet them successfully, but in his manner of meeting 
them it is impossible not to discern certain instincts that seem 
to us mediaeval. In connections where we are wont to expect 
a recognition of the supremacy of the popular will he is fond of 
asserting the divine right of kings, while an ever-increasing 
lavishness of display and jealous repression of criticism com- 
plete the mediaeval character. To such a temperament a 
policy of progressive liberalism, looking to the establishment 
of a tempered democracy of the English type, was manifestly 
impossible. In no department of the government has reaction 
been more conspicuous than in the ministry itself, which 
certainly expresses primarily the personal choice and temper 
of the monarch. It is unnecessary to enumerate the illiberal 
acts which have succeeded one another with increasing 
frequency in recent years. One or two illustrations will suffice. 
The punishment of lise-majeste, or disrespect shown to the 
emperor, is one of the best thermometers of liberalism which a 
monarchical government affords. The law is justified in the 
interest of public order, precisely as is the punishment of 
contempt of court. But the offense being one which can be 
defined only in general terms, the enforcement of the law 
involves a large use of judicial discretion, and therefore, 
reflects plainly the temper of the court. The drift of interpre- 
tation in this connection may be summarized in a single sen- 
tence. Criticism of the emperor is Ihe-majesti. I do not mean 
that such a decision has ever been formulated or perhaps 
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consciously reached, but that the trend of interpretation is that 
^-ay cannot be doubted. There is less and less room for 
respectful difference of opinion and more and more of the 
assumption in a painfully literal sense that "the king can do 
no wrong/* And the worst of it all is that William II does a 
surprising number of ridiculous things. Foreigners, unable to 
explain so ridiculous a performance as that at Kiel, frequently 
assume that the Germans like that sort of bombast, and that 
the emperor is willing to be laughed at by the rest of the world 
if his owTi subjects are pleased. I have not found a German 
who did not judge those Kiel speeches substantially as we have 
done, except that that which is amusing to us is mortifying to 
him* When the Stoic belief that noble life and high achieve- 
ment were rewarded with immortality, and divinity of character 
was made the basis of emperor- worship in Rome, Seneca, writing 
m the reign of Nero, said of Augustus; '*Him we believe to have 
been divine without being commanded to do so." With like 
stgnificance both as regards things said and things unsaid, a 
German might wTite of William I; to him we accord all honor 
without being commajided to do so. That the bow is spanned 
too tight is already apparent from the fact that imprisonment 
for l^se-majesti is regarded as no disgrace, almost as an honor, 
and more than one editor is suspected of having voluntarily 
incurred the penalty to secure the increase in the circulation of 
his paper which is sure to result. 

More significant but less known is the recent serious 
restriction of the Lehrfreiheit or academic freedom which has so 
tong been the boasted privilege of Gennan universities. These 
insiitutions have long been somewhat anomalous elements in 
the German governments. Everywhere else red tape and 
detailed prescription hold full sway, but it was the cherished 
privilege of ever)^ university teacher, from the least unto the 
greatest, to teach what he pleased. But it was obviously 
impossible that univ^ersity opinion should follow the govern- 
ment with sympathy in a policy of reaction, and equally impos- 
sible that the government should be indifferent to the criticism 
<rf such an influential factor in public opinion. The time- 
honored method of combatting unfavorable opinions by the 
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appointment of additional professors favorable to the govern- 
ment's policy was tried with little success. Perhaps men of 
real power could not be found to represent these opinions. In 
any case they have attracted but a small following. But the 
government seems too much in earnest to stop with half 
measures. A law has been passed requiring the subordinate 
teachers to submit their program to the dean of their faculty 
for his approval, but as the faculty elects its own dean it takes 
care to elect one who will make this supervision a farce. The 
government was not thus easily to accomplish its end. So 
recourse was had to an old law of 1852 passed under the influ- 
ence of reaction after the revolution of 1848. Under this law 
professors have been prosecuted and removed for taking part in 
liberal political meetings or for utterances or publications 
reflecting on the policy of the government. The latest case 
is at present the sensation in the great academic circle of Berlin. 
A few Danes have drifted across into the former Danish 
province of Schleswig in search of employment or other advan- 
tage. Though their sympathies are naturally Danish, as are 
still those of many of the inhabitants of Schleswig, there is no 
suspicion of political significance in the movement. But with 
characteristic illiberality the government has expelled these 
Danes under circumstances of gratuitous hardship. This pro- 
ceeding has been criticised by Professor Hans Delbriick, one of 
the most brilliant and popular lecturers in the University of 
Berlin, in an article recently published, and the government 
has promptly prosecuted him under the law before mentioned, 
which is directed against stale officials who have rendered 
themselves "unworthy of esteem." The sensation is immense. 
The professor has been greeted every day since the prosecution 
was announced by a perfect ovation from his enormous classes, 
and all Berlin testifies to the esteem of which the government 
declares him to be unworthy. 

I have completed the survey which I started to make. Upon 
William II and his colleagues was laid a task which it seems 
to us impossible to have mistaken. The separatist feeling of 
the German States was to be allayed, local obselete monarchical 
institutions were to be encouraged to encyst themselves in 
blivion, and above all, the intelligence and aspirations of the 
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present century were to be recognized by a conscientious 
development of parliamentary institutions which should become 
the center of the active political life and so of the patriotic 
feeling of an ever-consolidating empire. The first decade of 
his reign has shown a drift all the other way. Separatism has 
been emphasized by needless interference, parliament has 
been manipulated and cajoled into servility and insigmficance, 
monarchy and its analogs in all military and civil functions 
have been exalted and protected against wholesome criticismp 
and finally » freedom of speech has been curtailed in connections 
where it was most cherished and most valuable. But the end 
is not yet. Water can be dammed up but it can not be made 
to run up hilL Soon it runs over the dam, at last it carries 
it away. Already two w^atchwords are heard above all others, 
"Anything to stop reaction*' comes from liberals and radicals 
alike, and there is no mistaking what that anything must be. 
"Anything to beat the socialists/' cry the Catholics and the 
agrarians and all their political kith and kin, and they begin to 
make up their quarreL Which will win? The one that is 
gaining most votes? That is the social democracy so far. 
The one that is most adaptable to moderate opinions? The 
answer would be the same. Let us rather say that it depends 
on which is most in accord wth the great movements of our 
modern life. That again is the social democracy* With all 
ltd nonsense and infatuation^ and despite all the uncertainty 
which still hangs over the future of democracy as a means of 
effectually ascertaining and expressing and wholesomely direct- 
ing the ever more exacting popular will, it still is beyond doubt 
that if Germany ever divides into two coherent bodies whose 
general affinities are such as now characterize the governmental 
and the opposition groups, the latter is bound to win. With 
^ its excrescences and its heterogeneity, it is the social democ- 
racy that has hitched its wagon to a star. 

And there is reason to fear that the transition will be one of 
tkose abrupt and disturbing ones which are so much to be 
dreaded in the political experience of nations. The radical 
pony, as has been said, is now far stronger than any other, and 
is rapidly growing. For the first time in the last election it 
showed marked stren^tti in the south of Germany, But its 
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9trtxij[iioid is in rixe cttot, and lize treznendoas gfowth of Gcr* 
maxL ciczcs in the sst iweuLv years, a growtli in nuiif cases 
eqtxal to that or American crcaes. ftas made rhrrr ap puct i omnent 
of representarives ahsnriily inadeqaate^ The rarfifah, t li ct efo re, 
keep rolimg^ op larger and larger majornies with bat insignifi- 
caxtt gains in parliamest. ScfH diey gain, and now the coaquest 
of the ovcr-represenred nxral <iiscncs seems to ha^e begmi. It 
cannot be doubted rhar this party or aome other npoa wfai<ji its 
mantle wiH call is desticed ar scene nitnre date to win a majoritj, 
and then the instant rcsizir win be a reapportxooment of seats 
which win make a reversal of their rictonr well nigh impossible. 
The conscrvarhrc elements hang- on to their onrightcoas 
advantage as thoagfa it were a dispensation of Providence and 
the dike that protects them crom the destroying^ flood. But 
the higher they btiild the dike the more awfol will be the flood 
when it breaks. The radical oppoation, stnng by k>ng' injus- 
tice, and ultimately in overwhelminf^ majority, will riot in its 
revcJutionary zeaL 

And what will come of it all? Probably nothing^ very tragic 
or striking to contemplate. Monarchical institutions are not 
ao strr>ng in our day that they can dam up the forces of social 
evolution to the point where they can break forth in devastating 
floo^l. While William II is fond of telling his soldiers that they 
m\nt \ft prepared to shoot down their countrymen if need be 
at bis command, there is little likelihood that they will ever tic 
called upon to do so. William or his successor will bear the 
fnevftable humiliation when the time comes with such good 
fpT evil ffracc as he can muster. It is to be hoped that the 
C/trmfin people may not be called upon to share in that humili- 
atK/n, and that their ambitious monarch may make use of the 
intellijfence which he apparently possesses to correctly estimate 
hi* prmer and the conditions under which he can continue to 
bold it. 

1 hn fUv'mr, rijfht of kings? Well, yes, in a sense, certainly. 
7 br: u'wclcruth crntury has not come to destroy, but to fulfiL 
No rruUny rvrr recognized more fully that the powers that 
lir Ate ovWmeA of God. But the voice of the people is the 
V(HC€ of f JfxK 

H. H. Powers. 
Vtfllfi, 0$tmMys 



NOTES. 

A Book on the West ladies. Among the many books called 
forth by the war, Mr. A. K. Fiske's 'The West Indies" deserves 
mention as a serviceable account oi the natural features and political 
history of all the islands of the group. Apparently the author has 
not gone beyond the authorities accessible in English, and in other 
ways the book is obviously the work of a ready man rather than 
of a scholar. The popular misinterpretation of the name Espanola 
as "Little Spain/' may be noticed Like many personal names in 
English, e, g., English, French, Scott, it is merely an adjective used 
as a noun. Columbus says in his Journal, Dec. gth, that owing to 
the beauty of the island and its resemblance to Castile "I gave it 
the name of the Spanish Isle*' ("puso nombre a la dicha isla la 
Isk Espafwla*). (G, P. Putnam's Sons.) 



Mr. Kidd's '* Control of the Tropics'* is a small book of 
loi pages, of which sixty deal specifically with his topic and the 
remainder are extracts from chapter lo of his *'Social Evolution/' 
His general argument may be thus summarised. The trade which 
both England and the United States now have with the tropics is 
a surprisingly large fraction of their total trade. "Their combined 
trade with the tropics actually amounts to approximately some 44j( 
of their total with all the rest of the world'* (page 14), This trade 
is destined to increase. The policy, however^ which European 
countries still pursue with regard to tropical possessions is that 
of exclusion. It is the old policy of using colonies as an estate lo 
be worked for the benefit of the owner. **The ruling instinct of the 
occupying Power seems everywhere to be simply to fall back on 
the old idea of the Factory, or of the Plantation — ^the estate to be 
worked for the profit of those who have taken possession" (page 31). 

Under the circumstances this movement should be checked, and 
the tropical countries should be held and governed by the English- 
spemking countries; that is, England and the United States, "as a 
trust for civilization," The correlative which the reader is naturally 
npected to draw for himself and which is drawn by Prof. Giddtngs 
tn his very able article in the December number of the Pditkal 
Scienci Quarterly is Uiat imperialism is the duty of the hour for the 
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United States, One may well agree with Mr. Kkld's Tiew of tlic 
kind of govtmmettt which should be established in tropical conn- 
tries, without holding that it is the dnty of the United States to 
establish snch a government anywhere. If we hold tropical ookmies, 
we should doubtless govern them as he savs; tnxt is it in accordance, 
either with our duty or our interest, to hold such colonies? 

The statistical fact which really forms the foundation of his whole 
argument does not carry conviction to the mind of the writer. He 
makes out a large percentage for the tropical trade of England and 
the United States by excluding from consideration their trade with 
each other. According to his own figures, the trade of the United 
States with the tropics in the year considered amounted to 346 
millions of dollars out of 1538 millions, or less than %; while the 
trade of the United Kingdom amounted to 138 million pounds out 
of 738 millions, or less than yi. The striking fact in these statis- 
tics is the great importance of the trade of the Elnglish-speaking 
people with each other, amounting in the case of England to over }i 
and in that of the United States to over ^. Indeed, one of the 
effects of the geographical discoveries and mechanical inventions 
of the present century seems to be the turning of public attention 
from the tropical countries, which almost alone appealed to the 
imagination in the 15th and i6th centuries, towards the northern dis- 
tricts, which were formerly supposed to contain little of value. Mr. 
Kidd admits that European colonization in the tropics is impossible. 
The European who lives there is like a diver under water, "alike 
in a moral, in an ethical, and in a political sense, the atmosphere he 
breathes must be that of another region, that which produced him, 
and to which he belongs. Neither physically, morally, nor politi- 
cally, can he be acclimatized in the tropics" (page 54). 

Looking at the sanitary elements alone, one cannot but be 
impressed with the contrast between a Nansen exposing himself to 
every hardship and danger during three years of isolation in the 
Arctic seas, and coming back in perfect health; and a Waring, an 
expert sanitary engineer, going down for a few weeks visit to Cuba 
and falling a victim to yellow fever. It may well be that tropical 
countries will have to be exploited as a food supply for the world 
in the coming centuries, even more than they are now. It does not 
follow that there is any need of hurry. Every year adds to the 
strength of our country, derived fcom its own resources. Every year 
adds to our knowledge of government and to our ability to cope 
with the climatic difficulties of other zones. Who can doubt, for 
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instance, that the United States would have been m a much less 
fit condition to carry on a war with Spain and to properly utilize 
its results a generation ago than at the present time! 

Mr. Kidd's book captivates the reader by its seductive style and 
by the high ethical plane on which it is written; but its conclusions 
are not^ in the judgment of the writer^ warranted by the facts pre- 
sented* 



Statistics of College Graduates, The movements of no class 
of people in the community are more carefully recorded than those 
of the American college graduates. This is especially true of the 
graduates of Yale College, whose whereabouts and occupations are 
the basis of the successive Class Secretaries* Reports, the high 
sfatistical value of which we owe to the persistency and intimate 
relations ol the class system in the Academic Department of that 
university. 

During the ten years, 1883*1892, 1468 men were graduated from 
the college. The birthplace, permanent residence and permanent 
vocation of almost all of these is on record; also the vocation of 
four-fifths of their fathers. The distribution among the different 
professions and occupations in the case of both the fathers and of 
the sons is indicated in percentages of all the fathers and sons 
whose records are obtainable, as follows: 

Occttf ATioM or Fatiiiiis \ Sons. 

1-aw , -..^_.. ig.33( 34.4^ 

Mtaistry ..— . ,**...-,.,_^ .....,_ lo/t 6.7 

Medicine .-... ,.....,...._. 5,1 5. a 

Teaching and Science.. ..,..,^.....^ .....^., 3,9 13.5 

Learned Professions (and college graduates in 

the cjise of the fathers) 37,5 61.S 

Business****.. „ .,...,,.***..* 50,7 30.0 

Engineering , *.. .,.„,,,,.._ 0.7 t.a 

Joarnalism and Letters. *..........«. ,.,... 1.3 3*8 

Farm, Plantatian or Ranch.. ^........ S.o 0.7 , 

Governmcm Service...,,..,.,.,.,... . 1,0 0*8 

Miscellaneous .«... .,.. 0.7 1*7 

99,9 100,0 

In an earlier number of the Yale Review (for November, 1898), 
an analysis of the occupations of the graduates of Yale College was 
given. Some of the facts there noted are further emphasized by the 
re table. The fraction of ministers among recent graduates has 
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The above table classifies the fathers by geographical sections 
and by occupatiDns. The minor occupations included in the first 
table are here omitted. In the divisions of the country, the Middle 
Atlantic States include New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Delaware; the South Atlantic States » those from Maryland and 
West Virgima to Florida inclusive ; the South Central States inclttde 
Kenttjck>% Tennessee, Alabama^ Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Indian Territory^ Oklahoma, and Texas; the North Central States, 
those north of the last division; the Mountain States and Terri- 
tories, ihe remaining ones except the tier of Pacific States. The 
figures for the Mountain and Pacific States in the above table must 
be neglected, as they are based on too few data* 

As would be expected, farmers and planters are more numerously 
represented among the fathers of the Southern and New England 
students tlian among those of the Middle Atlantic and North 
Central students. This preponderance of farmers in New England 
must of course be due to the educational facilities and traditions of 
that section ; that of planters in the South must be due to the fact 
that they still constitute, not as of old, the bulk, but at least a con- 
siderable part of the well-to-do class. 

It is, moreover, noticeable that the learned professions and college 
graduates are most strongly represented among the fathers of 
Southern students, while in the North Central section the per- 
centage falls to 48j^; in the Middle States, to 42,7^^; and in New 
England, to 40?^. Correspondingly, business men are least 
numerous among the fathers of Southern students, and most 
numerous among those of North Central and Middle States stu- 
dents. It is among the latter that lawyers also predominate. A 
comparison of the type of fathers in New England and in the North 
Central States that have sent their sons to college is interesting. 
In New England roughly half the fathers were business men; of 
the rest the law, the ministry and the farm are about equally repre- 
sented, while medicine and teaching occupy a less prominent place. 
In the North Central States a trifle more than half the fathers were 
business men; one-fifth were lawyers; the ministry sinks to half 
the importance it had in New England; farming to one-third the 
importance ; while medicine and teaching occupy about the same 
position that they do in New England 

Another subject upon which the statistics of Yale College gradu- 
ates throw much light is the interstate movement of population. 
The following figures give the place of birth and the place of 
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ftrmznettt rtsidtnct of appioxiui atdT all die gudualcs of tlie years 
1883-1892: 

Xc«r Mid. No. So. Sol For- 

Eac. AtL Ccatcr. Ad. Ccatcr. Mcl Pteific. cIkb. ToCaL 



Brr^place. — 5<y7 553 267 99 42 6 14 37 I455 

Residence 354 652 271 37 «7 37 #> 3' M^g 

These figures expressed in percentages of their respective totals 
would read: 

New MkL No. So. So. For. 

Eof. AtL Center. AtL Ceoier. Sfts^ Ptesfic cigB. ToCaL 

Bifthplace 34.8 38.0 18.3 2.0 2.9 0.4 i.o 2.5 99.9 

Retsdeoce ... 23.5 45.6 19.0 2.5 1.9 2.5 2.8 2.2 100.0 

Leaving out of account the figures for foreign birth or residence, 
these tables indicate that the recent generation of coll^^ graduates 
has moved away from New Elngland and the South Central States 
into the other sections of the country. In actual extent this inter- 
state migration has been greatest in the case of the movement away 
from New England, and least in the case of the movement to the 
North Central States. In relative importance, however, the move- 
ment of college graduates to the Mountain and Pacific States stands 
first. 

A truer picture of this interstate migration is given when we take 
the various streams of migration, often moving in opposite direc- 
tions and neutralizing each other. This fuller picture is given in 
the following table, which indicates the movement from each to 
every other section of the country by giving the percentage of all 
born in one section who have settled in every other. For lack of 
sufficient data the figures for the Mountain and Pacific States should 
be overlooked. 



Tor^r New Mid. No. So. So. For- 

Kng. Atl. Centr. Atl. Centr. Mts. Pacific, eign. TotaL 

From New Kn^land S^'4% 27.1 11. 6 1.9 .6 2.9 2.7 1.7 99.9 

" Mid. Atlantic 6.3 80.7 6.1 5.1 .4 .5 2.8 1.8 100.1 

•* No. C/cntcr 8.1 15.8 62.7 2.7 1.5 5.0 1.9 2.3 100.0 

" So. Atlantic 3.3 43.3 lo.o 30.0 lo.o 3.3 99.9 

" So. Center 16.2 21.6 16.2 5.4 37.8 2.7 99.9 

" Mountains 16.6 83.3 .... 99.9 

" Pacific 25.0 62.5 12.5 loo.o 

" Foreign 24.1 34.5 17.2 3.4 3.4 3-4 13.8 99-* I 
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Of the students of the various sections, those in the Middle 
Atlantic States surpass the others in generally remaining in the 
section in which they were bom. A majority of students of 
Southern birth settled permanently in other sections. Of New 
England students roughly one- half remain and one- half move to 
another part of the country. One-quarter of them go to the Middle 
Atlantic States, and one-eighth further west to the North Central 
States; a mere handful move Southward. Of the students bom in 
the Middle Atlantic States, a large majority, as was just pointed 
out, remain there; of those that leave, an equal fraction goes to the 
North Central States, and to New England, This movement to 
New England is more pronounced in the case of students bom in 
the North Central States, S^ of whom settle in New England; almost 
twice as many (i 5.8^) settle in the Middle Atlantic section. The very 
pronounced movement away from the South is also largely directed 
toward the Middle Atlantic section; those bora abroad also join in 
this movement. The net result of all these various movements is a 
crowding of the college graduates into that section, especially into 
the neighborhood of New York City. Whereas 38^ of the students 
of the above ten years were born in the Middle Atlantic States^ 45»6}( 
of them have settled there. The typical college graduate of to-day 
is no longer a scholar, but a man of affairs, and he tends to that 
section of the country^ where the growth of population and concen- 
tration of industries offer him the greatest opportunity for useful- 
ness and success. 



The Statistics of Pawn-broking* The March number of 
ie BuUetin of the Department of Labor opens with an article of 
nearly 140 pages in length, by Dr. W* R. Paterson, on "Pawn- 
broking in Europe and the United States," The study contains a 
brief history of pawn-broking in Europe> together with detailed 
data regarding the present legislation and statistics of the subject 
in Belgium, Holland, Germany, France, England, and the United 
States, The contrast between the continent of Europe and Eng- 
land is very marked. While the leading Continental States have 
developed a system of municipal pawn-shops as charitable institu- 
tions, often directly connected witli other charities, in England, 
ad in the United States, the government has interfered only In the 
way of legislation intended to correct the abuses of the private sys- 
tem of loans on personal property* In the United States, however. 
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private enterprise has characteristically done what is done abroad 
by the government; and a number of pawn-shops have been opened 
for the express purpose of making loans to the poor at a moderate 
rate of interest and protecting them from the exactions of the pro- 
fessional pawn-broker. 

The first company to do business on the principle of the European 
monts de pieti was established in Boston in 1859. This was followed 
by The Workingmen's Loan Association, established through the 
agency of Mr. Robert Treat Payne in 1888; and since that time a 
number of cities, such as New York, Buffalo, Worcester, Baltimore, 
and Providence, have followed this example. The Workingmen's 
Loan Association of Boston differs, however, from the ordinary 
pawn-shop in that most of the loans are made on the security of 
chattels, especially furniture, and the great success of this company, 
which has declared dividends since 1890-91 at the rate of 6^ per 
annum, shows what a demand there is for this kind of accommoda- 
tion. Dr. Paterson gives full and interesting statistics with regard 
to many companies of our country and to the Continental monts 
de pieti. One curious fact is the comparatively large number of 
articles pawned on Mondays and the very small number pawned 
on Saturdays, many people evidently being in the habit of taking 
their articles out of pawn over Sunday and returning them at the 
beginning of the week. 
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Die Feidgemtifudiafl in Russlafid. 
Jena, Fischerj 1898 — xv, 399 ss. 



Von W* G* Simkhovitsch, 



The lonf^ controversy over tlie origin, nature, value, and future 
development of the Russian mir approaches a conclusion,. This 
tKK>k will give the reader a good knowledge of the history and 
status of the controversy, and a good criticism of it, with very 
reasonable judgments about the present and future of the mir as 
an institution* The author estimates at 1,000 the number of inde- 
pendent literar)^ productions treating of the subject. He is free 
from fads. Although he started with other prepossessions, he has 
reached the conclusion that the march of capitalism in Russia is 
rapid and inevitabie; that it is dissolving the mir and will put an 
end to it; and that the welfare of the peasant class, as well as the 
prosperity of tlie country, depend upon the full introduction of 
capitalism. He shows the reasons for this opinion in a broad 
study of the facts and the literature. His method is severely 
correct The doctrines he employs are sound and sober. His 
conclusions command confidence, especially because he has no 
pet ideas. He corrects a great number of current commonplaces, 
and sets in a correct light many generalizations which we have 
been obliged to accept in a form which was misleading. 

It now appears to be clearly established that the fnir is not an 
aboriginal Slavonic^ or Russian, institution. In the Tsarate of 
Moscow it was a product of militarism in the i6th century. In 
northern Russia it is not a century old, and is to be charged to the 
account of tlie great mischief *maker, Social-poliiiL In the south 
it is due to Catharine II, who posed, amongst her other theatrical 
performances, as a friend of the **ilIumination'' of her time. Some 
of the^e facts have long been well-established, although disputed, 
but it is now certain that the mir everywhere Is a relatively modem 
institution, and that it is another case of involuntary social cohesion 
toider great pressure. Its status and prospects at the present 
nsoment are the consequence of mdividual escape from involuntary 
•ocial relations into freedom, and the pursuit of self-chosen ends, so 
soon as escape is possible. The story is full of edification for all 
who have any leaning towards agrarian collectivism, or the nation- 
llixation of land, or any weakness for communal self- government 
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under centralized control. European Russia has about fifty persons 
to the square mile, and is relatively overpopulated. The strip 
system still prevails; the districts in which the three-field system 
is employed are on a stage of high progress with respect to the 
rest; seventy per cent, of the peasantry obtain from their holdings 
less than the minimum for existence (Poland and Finland are not 
included); the subsidiary industries to which they turn are crowded 
and ill-paid. They flock into the cities, if they can get away from 
the mir. The development of urban industries with a wages class 
formed from the "land-proletariat," and more intensive culture 
of the land by those who have capital, t. e. capitalism, are the lines 
of escape from the situation. 

It is well known that the emancipation of the seris has not had 
the effects which were hoped for. Our author gives a concise and 
clear story of the emanicipation and explains its consequences. 
It appears that no one was sincerely and enthusiastically in favor of 
emancipation except the Tsar Alexander II and a few literary men. 
Alexander got the set of his mind from a story by Turgienieff. 
The story of emancipation shows well how things go on under an 
autocracy. The autocrat may know what he wants, but he does 
not know how to get it. His administrative agents defeat his pur- 
poses, while profusely professing zealous obedience. The 
emancipation plan was clumsy, complicated, hampered, by con- 
tradictory details. If it had been faithfully executed, it would not 
have marched on consistently towards a clearly desired result. It 
was not faithfully executed. The plan, moreover, was not con- 
structed on an intelligent knowledge of the conditions of the task. 
These are the great reasons why emancipation has not been real 
and successful. The peasants have passed from servitude to the 
landlord to servitude to the mir. The dissolution of the mir and 
capitalism, with liberty and contract, are necessary to real emanci- 
pation. 

The Roman ^atria potestas came to the Russians with the 
religious sanction of the Eastern Church. Despotism and cruelty 
are products of family training. Women and children are at the 
mercy of husbands and fathers, and even adults are at the mercy 
of the patriarch in the joint household. Russian history is full of 
anecdotes of cold and luxurious cruelty. Our author adds some to 
the stock. He attributes the evils of peasant life to the barbarism 
of the nation. He arrives once more at the conclusion that the 
nation must pass under the forms and forces of modem civilization. 
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and work out its redemption from misery through them. He says 
v^ry little about militarism ^ but the history of Russia is the history 
of a country in which the internal g^rowth and health of the nation 
have been crushed by the expense of territorial expansion, won and 
maintained by great armies, and also by the weight of a civil 
administration carried on with Byzantine pomp and extravagance. 
The internal productive forces have never been adequate to the 
demands of this system and have never been able to react against 
iL The peasants have had to bear at last tlie whole accumulated 
load» and they have been crushed under it. Modem agencies and 
modern organization may enable the nation to rise under its burden, 
even if the burden should not be reduced, but that is the question 
of the future. The Tsar's proposal to the nations to agree to a 
relaxation of militarism, iX\^ devotion of public resources to rail- 
roads* and the abolition of the mtr, which is announced in the very 
latest news as now proposed, mark a more intelligent and hopeful 
policy than any which has ever yet been adopted. 

W. G. SUMNER. 

Yale University 



Tht City Wiidcniess, A Settlement Study by Residents and Associ- 
ates of the South End House, edited by Robert A. Woods, Head 
of the House, Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co,, 1898 — pp. 319. 

Occasional bulletins, sporadic magazine articles, and ''talks" 
about settlement work have not sufficed to destroy entirely in all 
minds the suspicion that social settlements exist primarily for the 
enlightenment of the resident workers themselves, A demand for 
some measure of the social service rendered by them may be utterly 
^1 tmreasonable — for who can measure so intangible a value! — but the 
^H expectation that settlement workers should share with the public 
^" what they learn, in short, should become purveyors of much -needed 
1^ social knowledge, is a just one. The present volume amply meets 
^H this expectation. The intimation that it is the forerunner of oth^ 
^^^■M>Iutnes on similar lines will be welcomed by all readers* 
^^^V The South End of Boston, or better, that section of it with which 
^H the book particularly deals, a territory of not more than half a square 
F" mile, with about 40,000 inhabitants, is thus described : "There is no 
* such overcrowding as there is in lower New York; poverty has no 

such painful and revolting aspects as are to be seen in East London; 
dnmkeiiness is of a less sodden and brutalizing character than in 
corresponding quarters of many American cities; immorality is at 
J 
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least not obtrusive and defiant; and, amid a cosmopolitan popula- 
tion, representing nearly every grade of working-class existence, the 
labor problem is at about its average degree of difficulty." 

Three periods of the development of the district are traced: that 
"when the well-to-do and poor live in the same neighborhoods and 
their interests are in a measure bound together"; the second, 
which is "marked by the more or less complete separation of these 
two classes and the abandonment of the poor to their fate"; and 
the third, now being entered upon and which may briefly be charac- 
terized as the period of social recovery. The twelve chapters in 
which the story of the South End is told with a wealth of detail 
which at times seem almost superfluous are of uneven interest 
This is partly due to the fact that they have been contributed by 
different writers, six in number, but chiefly to the rather dry subject- 
matter of some sections. The chapters dealing with the history, 
population, public health, work and wages, and amusements offer, 
however, much that will hold the attention of the average reader. 
Particularly instructive is the chapter on the economic conditions of 
the district. 

The chapter on the "roots of political power," evidently written 
by a man unusually well prepared for the task, offers food for the 
soberest reflections. We do not remember having read so authori- 
tative a description of the play of personal and social forces beneath 
the surface of boss rule and ward politics. The prevalence and 
power of "gangs," their methods of organization and relations to 
ward politics, are portrayed with a naturalness which can only 
spring from intimate personal acquaintance with them. No less 
lifelike are the pictures of the boss, his lieutenants and heelers. 
The secrets of the power of the boss and his wellnigh inextricable 
hold on the "nestling-place of our liberties," the caucus, are graphi- 
cally described. The anonymous writer of this chapter refrains 
from any discussion of methods of political reform. It seems plain, 
however, that he is not very hopeful of the early coming of political 
rectitude among the people most easily influenced by the wiles of 
the boss. 

If the South End of Boston is a political wilderness, it is no less 
a swamp of crime and vice to a considerable exent. As to g^ver 
crimes, it is held that the district slowly grows better, thanks chiefly 
to effective police administration. But when the law has done its 
utmost, the district "will still remain overshadowed by drunkenness 
and prostitution." Wherein lies the hope of cure? It is answered 
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that "there is no organized force yet in evidence which, even were 
its possibilities exhausted, would be equal to these dark and tragic 
evils." 

In the chapter on "the church and the people," it is shown that 
witli all due allowance for zeal and efficacy the organized religious 
agencies within the district, when able to do more than hold their 
own» which is not always the case, are incapable of reconstructing 
society round about them. Ultimate social recovery is not to be 
sought simply through school education, much less merely through 
agencies seeking "remedial effects" like ordinary charities. Neither 
is the final hope in agencies that serve chiefly "recuperative func- 
tions in the ctire of social evils,'* like philanthropies which provide 
"'some of Uie distinctive means of happy and noble existence," but 
Iiave *'tlieir chief resources from without the life of the district/' 
No, — '*the real vital poIicy^ — within the lines of social action — ^is the 
one which aims to build up a better life for the district out of its 
o^^ material and by means of its own reserve vitality* In so far 
as its social undertakings embody this principle, they have the 
enduring reconstructive quality," 

This is the keynote of the book. The various efforts to bring 
to a higher plane the life of this district, which Dr, Edward Everett 
Hale has characterized as the most *Vharitied" region in Christen- 
dom, are analyzed with much discrimination. Since the writer 
bolds that it is the "*thoroughgoing reconstructive motive" which 
*"gives the most solid promise of lasting future results," it follows 
that he should find this motive to have reached its highest expres- 
sion in the work of the settlements and kindred institutions. The 
soundness of this view we are not at all disposed to quarrel with. 
Too much stress can hardly be laid on the value of neighborhood 
work. Yet it must be confessed that much of the influence exerted 
by the settlements and clubs evades analysis. It is estimated that 
2,900 persons representing 1,800 families, or about seven per cent, 
of the entire population of the South End, arc attached in some 
regular way to the various social centers. It is interesting to note 
the close affiliation of settlement workers with the labor unions, 
to which is attributed the ''great improvement in all the conditions 
of labor that has been wrought during recent years," 

Throughout the tone of the book is distinctly optimistic. 
Although the people of tlie South End contend against heavy odds, 
the mass of them is held to be "undoubtedly ascending, inch by 
inch, in the economic and moral scale." A conserv^ative reader may 
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perhaps find the final summing up a little too visionary and not 
easily reconcilable with some previous statements. But these are 
points of minor importance which one cheerfully overlooks. Whik 
much of the book is of purely local interest, the breadth of view, sane 
criticism, and the spirit of sympathy and hope which breatiies 
through it, make it appeal to a wide circle of readers. Several 
excellent maps and diagrams lend it additional value. 

John Korbn. 



Geldgins und Guterpreise: Eine Studie fiber die den Tauschwert des 
Geldes bestimmenden Ursachen. Von Dr. Knnt Wicksell. Jena, 
1898 — 8vo, xi+189 PP- 

This is a very interesting and helpful essay in that difficult field of 
study, — ^the transition period between low and high prices, or 
vice versa. The ground is first cleared by a summary treatment of 
Index Numbers, of the Cost-of-Production theory of money, and 
of the Quantity theory. Then follows a treatment of the velocity 
of circulation of money, under which is understood not the actual 
velocity of circulation of the medium of exchange, but that virtual 
velocity which would needs be given to gold in order to have it do 
all the work that is at present performed by it conjointly with its 
various substitutes. Incidentally it may be said that but few authors 
devote attention to this important magnitude. In this section, after 
noting that the reciprocal of this "velocity" is the average time 
of rest of a piece of money, Dr. Wicksell follows with a discussion 
of the effect of large amounts of this gold lying in the hands of 
bankers instead of resting with individuals to secure their solvency. 
It is acknowledged by many writers that the directors of such 
deposits have the power of raising rates of discount and thus lower- 
ing prices and preventing gold from leaving the land. Dr. Wicksdl 
queries whether the opposite effect may not be produced by lower- 
ing the rate of discount, and proceeds to develop his thesis. 

This may be stated as nearly as possible in his own words: Other 
conditions of the market being the same, a lowering of the rate of 
interest on the part of credit institutions, however small the reduc- 
tion if it be only permanent, will cause a rise of the general price 
level, constant, more or less uniform, and without limit. And the 
opposite sequence will take place if the interest rate be raised ever 
so slightly. The underlying assumption of this statement is that 
there exists a rate — later called the natural rate— of interest, not 
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always the same, nor easily to be definedj but which is such as to 
maintain prices unaltered in the existing state of the market. The 
interesting analogy is made for general prices not by comparing 
them to a pendulum, tending always to return to the initial position 
after disturbance, but by likening them to a cylinder on a somewhat 
rough surface, which moves with a slightly accelerated velocity 
tinder the action of any force strong enough to start it away, and 
continues in motion for a time even after the force is withdrawn. 

It seems to the present writer that such effect could only take 
place by the united action of the credit institutions of a country, or 
if the government were to monopolize the banking business. The 
effect on prices then produced would be paralleled by that caused 
by any other inflation of the currency. The progressive character 
of the movement would be kept up by ever new additions to the 
circulation, and the doubt of the government's credit would promote 
just such speculation as would tend to raise prices in the same 
cumulative manner. It is not intended in this to give adherence 
to die uncompromising quantity* theory, the restrictions to which 
Dr. Wicksell has well stated. 

There is given also a short study of the facts in the history of 
prices which bear on the case. It is perhaps unfortunate that this 
could not have been longer and more conclusive. It is also to be 
regretted that Dr. Wicksell could not have given more complete 
mathematical expression to his ideas, at least in the way of foot- 
notes or the like, so as to show the interrelation of the different 
factors in the problem. He has, however, given a very helpful 
statement of the law of large numbers, which is applied to show the 
greater economy of capital in large masses to secure solvency, as 
compared with the same sum in small individual reserves. 

The main part of this ver>^ suggestive work closes with a proposal 
for the establishment of an international system of control of the 
rate of discoimt, to base its action on a tabulation of general prices. 
It is interesting to compare Walras* scheme for bimetallism, in 
which also the quantity of money is to be regulated by international 
agreement in accordance with price statistics^ 

JOHN MARSHALL GAINES* 
Yil« tJciiverfitf« 
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Piii: Some Chapters of his Life and Times. By the Right Honorable 
Edward Gibson, Lord Ashbourne. London, New York and 
Bombay, Longmans, Green & Co., 1898 — 8vo, xiv, 395 pp. I 

As the title indicates, Lord Ashbourne has not written a new life 
of Pitt. His book is entirely supplementary to Stanhope's Life, 
and to the Earl of Roseberry's more recent study of Pitt. So far 
as Pitt's public life is concerned. Lord Ashbourne's chapters deal 
exclusively with Pitt's relations with Ireland; and coming from an 
Irish lawyer and statesman of Lord Ashbourne's standing, these 
chapters have a distinct value to students of British constitutional 
and economic history. They are founded chiefly on material still in 
manuscript form, or in books which were privately printed, such as 
Pitt's Correspondence with the Duke of Rutland, when Pitt was 
Premier and the Duke was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, or the 
Beresford Correspondence, which was printed for private circula- 
tion only, and unlike the Rutland Correspondence has not yet been 
put into a more accessible form. 

Lord Ashbourne has drawn largely on manuscript sources, and 
his volume contains many letters which have not hitherto been 
published. This is particularly so as concerns the personal side of 
Pitt. Much new matter is embodied concerning Pitt's early years, 
and his domestic and social life during his later years. It is, how- 
ever, by reason of the chapters dealing with England's commercial 
relations with Ireland, with the Union, and with Pitt's relations 
with Ireland and with Irish questions after the Union, that Lord 
Ashbourne's book has a value to students. Seeing how largely 
America was indirectly responsible for the concessions made to 
Ireland, political and commercial, between the Revolution in this 
country and the political enfranchisement of the Roman Catholics 
in the last decade of the eighteenth century, the early chapters have 
a special value to American students of the wider aspects of the 
Revolution of 1776. 

In view of the importance of the chapter on Commercial Resolu- 
tions, it is to be regretted that Lord Ashbourne was not a little 
more detailed and painstaking in the political part of the sketch of 
the political, economic and social condition of Ireland in 1784, when 
the Duke of Rutland was appointed Lord-Lieutenant by Pitt. The 
economic and social conditions at this time are well described. 
But the sketch of the political condition is meagre in the extreme. 
It is inadequate, and out of balance when compared with the care- \ 
ful attention which Lord Ashbourne has bestowed on the economic 
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and social condition of Ireland* The Irish Parliament Is dismissed 
in a paragraph of not more than fourteen or fifteen lines. It is 
described as having succeeded "a shackled and fettered Parliament^ 
subordinate to the English Parliament**; bnt no hint is given of the 
shackles from which it had been freed only two or three years 
before Rutland became Lord- Lieutenant. The condition of the 
Irish Parliament at this time, with the Octennial Act not long in 
operation, and Poyning*s law only quite recently repealed, was 
surely as well worth some detailed description as was Irish country 
house life or the Irish duelling clubs. 

Although Lord Ashbourne confines himself to Pitt's relations 
with Ireland, the letters of Pitt to Rutland which he quotes aflford 
some insight into Pitt's relations to purely English questions. For 
instance, Pitt*s letter to Rutland of October 7th, 17S4, affords 
excellent proof of Pitt*s sincerity at his time with respect to Parlia- 
mentary reform, "Let me beseech you to recollect," he writes, in 
respect to Parliamentary reform in Ireland, **tbat both your charac- 
ter and mine for consistency are at stake, unless there are unan- 
swerable proofs that the case of Ireland and England is different; 
and to recollect also that, however, it is our duty to oppose the 
most determined spirit and firmness to ill-grounded clamour or 
factious pretensions, it is a duty equally indispensable to take care 
not to struggle but in a right cause/' Two months later there is 
another letter from Pitt to Rutland on the same subject, in which 
he declares that, sooner or later, Patliamentary reform must be 
carried in Ireland as well as in England The value of these letters 
as proving Pitt's sincerity on this question at that time is enhanced 
when it is added that these were not official letters, but private 
letters to Rutland, who was a personal friend of Pitt's. 

Pitt's share in bringing about the Union is well handled by Lord 
Ashbourne, who, while obviously an admirer of Pitt, offers no 
excuse for Pitt's apathy concerning the fulfillment of the pledges 
which had been made in his name to the Irish Roman Catholics at 
the time of the Union. **His warmest admirer," writes Lord 
Ashbourne, in reviewing Pitt's career after the Union, *'has to use 
much more the language of explanation than of eulogy**; and he 
concedes that Pitt did not apply himself to the fulfilling of his 
pledges to Ireland in respect to Catholic relief, State provision 
for the Catholic clergy, and the pressing grie^-ance of Irish tithes, 
with promptness! energy or resolution. His explanation is that 
Pitt*s health was not good; that he had not the energ^% the deci- 
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sion, or the vigour of former^days; and that he shrank from taking 
a resolute stand against the King. The last is the more probable 
cause of Pitt's failure to push Catholic Emancipation, and there 
is good ground for believing that this attitude towards the King 
really accounts for Pitt's desertion fifteen years earlier of the cause 
of Parliamentary Reform, to which he had committed himself even 
more fully and openly than he had committed himself to Catholic 
Emancipation. So far as it goes, — ^and the author clearly defines 
the limitations of his book — Lord Ashbourne's Chapters in the Life 
of Pitt form a noteworthy and acceptable addition to the literature 
of the period. e. p. 



Documents Relatifs a VHistoire de V Industrie et du Commerce en France 
depuis le i^ Sikle avant J.-C. jusqu'a la Fin du XIIU Siicle, publies 
avec une Introduction, Par M. Gustave Fagniez. Paris, Alphonse 
Picard et Fils, 1898 — 8vo, 349 pp. 

This is the first part of a collection of documents and extracts 
from documents intended to illustrate the characteristic phases of 
the early commercial and industrial history of France. It con- 
sists of 280 pieces, 145 of which relate to 13th century history. 
After a brief consideration of the pre-Roman activity of the Gauls 
in trade, our attention is called to the great development in industry, 
especially in the raising of grain, after the Roman occupation, and to 
the growth and successive importance of the great commercial 
cities, Marseilles, Narbonne, Aries, and Lyons, and we see growing 
up in the towns and cities a distinctly industrial class, recruited 
largely from the slaves. The collegia organized from among this 
class were at first free private institutions, maintained largely for 
social and religious purposes; later they are regarded by the govern- 
ment as a source of revenue, must be chartered and perform certain 
public functions, and membership in them becomes a burden and at 
the same time compulsory. Despite all efforts to preserve them 
many die out, and the numbers in all become reduced. 

Traces of these bodies are lost during the Germanic invasion, and 
when we again come upon industrial corporations we find that the 
sources give evidence of the survival of only two or three of the 
largest and most important of the Roman organizations, and that 
the gilds of the Middle Ages are not lineal descendants of anything 
existing before the invasions. The extracts now show us the hum- 
ble beginnings of industry in monasteries and large lay estates; 
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more and more workmen gather about the church, employed often 
in its construction and decoration, nntll a little village is formed 
with its industries differentiated by streets; the first faint indica- 
tions of corporate life in these groups appear, and are followed up 
until, in the thirteenth century, we find them in possession of 
monopoly and independence* Here the extracts become numerous 
and give us a complete picture of the activities of the craft and 
merchant gilds. In fact, the private and public life of these organi- 
zations may well be considered the main theme of the book. 

Another aspect of the histor)^ of commerce is shown tn detail 
by the extracts devoted to the Fairs of Champagne, and a number 
of pieces illustrate the commercial aspects of the crusades, Nos* 
144, 148, i63» and especially 181 afford much information on the 
maritime law of the Middle Ages. Of the business forms and 
institutions fostered by the fairs none was of greater importance 
than the Bill of Exchange. Nos, 135. 167, and 171 show two types 
of this Institution in its very infancy; they belong to the years 1200 

■ and 1248 and differ so in form from the modem bill as to be hardly 
recognizable, but a little study shows the essential characteristics 

Pto be there. 
In the introduction, the editor has given a very dear summary 
of the historical contents of the collection* He has also supplied 
>a helpful bibliography, and a glossary of the purely technical words 
will appear with the second part. As a whole the editor's work has 
been admirably performed. It is to be sincerely hoped that similar 
collections may appear illustrating from other countries this side of 
mediaeval history, 

^ A, B. WHITE. 

^L Yale University* 

V Thi Amtrkan Retohfian. Part I, 1766-1775. By the Right Hon, 
B Sir George Otto Trevelyan, Bart, New York, Longmans, Green 

■ & Co., 1899— xiv, 434 pp. 

H Sir George Trevelyan has given the continuation of his life of 

■ Fox the form of a general view of the rise of the American Revolu- 

■ tion> As such, his work gains in depth of interest and breadth of 
scene. Apart from the literary diarm of the narrative, of which it 
is not easy to speak with moderation, his work is especially inter- 
esting from its method and point of view. The point of view is 
that of an experienced administrator in India and in Ireland, who 
judges policies in the light of the problem of their execution and of 
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the practical consequences rather than in their purely legal and 
constitutional aspect. Under the application of this test all his 
sympathies are on the side of the Americans and there is little 
sparing of condemnation for the prejudice and folly of the home 
government. 

In fact, the author is rather more American in his sympathies 
than the later and more judicial school of our own writers, and 
goes further in the extenuation of the darker side of the Revolution 
with its intolerance, oppression, and mob violence than the critical 
student of to-day is ready to follow. 

A most interesting feature of his method in his contrast of 
society and politics in England and the colonies, presented in a series 
of vivid sketches of the life and environment of the English and 
American political leaders. The simplicity, strenuousness, and 
sincerity of colonial life stand out in sharp relief beside the arti- 
ficiality, frivolity, and cynicism that characterized parliamentary life 
a hundred years ago. 

Sir George is the first general writer on the Revolution to make 
extensive use of the new materials brought to light by the Histori- 
cal MSS. Commission, especially the rich stores contained in the 
Dartmouth Papers. In other respects, too, his research seems to 
have been thorough and conscientious. One slight anachronism 
may be noticed, a failure to transport himself back to his century 
when, on p. 138, he writes of the reception of the tea: "The great 
cities, to which all the colonies looked as laboratories of public 
opinion and theatres of political action." By no standard at any 
time could the Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Charleston of 
1773 be called "great cities." e. g. b. 

The Economic Policy of Colbert. By A. J. Sargent, B.A. Studies 
in Economics and Political Science; edited by Prof. W. A. S. 
Hewins, M.A. London, New York, and Bombay, Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1899 — 133 pages. 

Mr. Sargent has not attempted to unearth or work-over ortginal 
material or to contribute new facts regarding the great minister of 
Louis XIV. He has, however, studied the authors who have 
written about Colbert and has given us a judicious, though brief, 
view of the principal activities of that industrious statesman. Open- 
ing his subject with a sketch of the man and of the circumstances 
under which he came into office, he takes up successively his 
reforms in taxation, his industrial policy, his policy with regard to 
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foreign trade, the results of the ccmtnerdal wax with Holland, and 
his legacy to France. 

In his final verdict, Mr. Sargent is, in our opinion, quite right 
in praising Colbert as a financier and in condemning his industrial 
policy whose **success during his lifetime is but an instance of the 
successful working of a vicious system in good hands/' Perhaps 
for lack of space, Mr, Sargent does not, however, seem to quite do 
justice to the more lasting effects of Colbert's industrial policy* 
TTie system of strict trade regulation through the guilds was, of 
course, doomed to failure, and has been generally condemned by 
the experience of the i8th centurjs but the activity which Colbert 
showed in introducing new industries into France, in encouraging 
investigation, in learning by hook or by crook the trade secrets of 
other nations, has had lasting effects and created industries which 
are still prosperous in France, h. w. f. 



TAe Workers; An Experiment in Reality, By Walter A* Wyckoflf, 
Assistant Professor of Political Economy in Princeton University. 
New York, Charles Scribner's Sons. Vol. 1, The East, 1897 — ^270 
pp,; Vol. II, The West, 1899 — 378 pp. 

In reading Prof. WyckoflTs account of his remarkable "experiment 
in reality/' one inevitably compares his experiences with those 
of Paul Goehre and of Frau Dr. Minna VVcttstein-Adelt> The 
former, a young German theologian, spent three montlis as a factory 
hand in order to study the condition of the laboring people. The 
latter spent three and one-half months in several factories for the 
same purpose, protected, however, by her husband, who constantly 
kept wHthin easy reach in order to secure her from harm. In both 
of these cases the experiment was confined to a single section of 
Germany and to one narrow range of occupations. 

Prof. Wyckoff spent a year and a half in making his experiment; 
and during that time he tried his hand at all kinds of jobs which 
had but one thing in common; namdy, that they did not require 
trained skill. Working as a day-laborer at West Point, as a hotel 
porter, as a hired man in an asylum^ as a farm hand, as a lumber- 
man in a logging camp, he finally reached Chicago during the 
period of congestion of labor in the winter of 1891-92, when the 
city was overwhelmed with the unemployed. Prof. WyckofF him- 
self came very near starving, and had to earn his living by doing ail 
kinds of odd jobs on the street. He then obtained steady employ- 
ment for a while in the city as a hand truckman in a factory, and as 
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a road builder in the World's Fair grounds, and finally worked his 
way to Denver and to the Pacific; walking from place to place and 
earning enough by working on farms, in mining camps, or as a 
burro puncher, to carry him through to San Francisco. 

Prof. Wyckoflf assures us in his preface that he had no other 
motive in undertaking this difficult experiment than the prospect 
which a new, unoccupied, and inviting field offered "to a student 
eager for a place among original investigators," and that his account 
is strictly accurate even to details. The author has certainly suc- 
ceeded in making for himself a unique place among social investiga- 
tors, and has given us a most readable and interesting account of 
his experiences; but he has also done more. The method of 
investigation which he pursued is, in general, likely to be of more 
use to the investigator himself in broadening his ideas and putting 
him in touch with the realities of life than it is to others; and any 
study of the life of a people, in order to have permanent scienti- 
fic value, must be based upon observations in the mass, which can 
be only obtained by careful and elaborate statistics. But one point 
comes out so clearly throughout the whole narrative that it certainly 
seems safe to generalize from it. That point is that in our country 
any man who has fair health and strength and is willing to work 
can obtain a comfortable living in almost any part of the country. 
Even when labor was congested in Chicago, and the army of the 
unemployed appealed so strongly to the sympathies of the public, 
there was plenty of work in the country for those who were willing 
to take it; and the various sketches which Prof. Wyckoflf gives us 
here and there of comfortable farmers' families, oflfering not only 
good wages, but also a pleasant home to their laborers, are among 
the particularly attractive parts of the book. h. w. f. 



Economics, By Edward T. Devine, Ph.D., General Secretary of the 
Charity Organization Society of the City of New York. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1898 — ^404 pp. 

This is an attempt to make the theory of consumption developed 
by Professor Patten the basis of an extremely elementary text- 
book on political economy. That the attempt has been made with 
care and fidelity, the author's reputation as a most successful univer- 
sity extension lecturer gives suflScient warrant. Its inadequate 
success from a scientific standpoint — for it hardly meets scientific 
demands^ — is, we believe, chiefly due to the dangers with which its 
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underlying theoiy is beset. These dangers are of a kind from which 
even the specialist finds it difficult to free himself; to the beginner, 
€ven under good guidance^ they offer pitfuJls at every turn. How 
is he to avoid the conclusion, on page 165, that the ^'iotai import* 
ante of all the goods at the disposal of society" is **a sum of final 
utilities?'* If this page does not mean that, which is obviously 
mTong, what does it mean? Again we are told on page 171, that 
it is **the duty of the dealer to find the customers for whom shoes 
have higher final utility than for any others/' This is not true as 
a sununary of practice under anything like the existing economic 
system. It is the dealer's business to find the people who will fay 
ihe most for the shoes, which is quite another thing. To place them 
where they have the most utility is an impracticable and dangerous 
ideal; to insist tliat it is the business man*s ditty to follow it is 
unscientific, whether from the point of political economy or of 
ethics. And apart from the question of practicability of applying 
Patten's ideals, there is often a want of conformity of the extreme 
theory of utility to modern facts. Scant importance is given to the 
collectively determined judgments* nine-tenths of the demand for 
commodities regulated by law far more nearly approaching 
Patten's theory of "absolute'* utility than his theory of positive 
utility. There is therefore great danger in basing an analysis of 
economic usefulness on the latter alone, to the relative disregard — 
Mndt in an elementary treatment, often the practical exclusion^ — of 
iht former. When the author gets away from the theory of con- 
sumption, his work is better; in fact so good that we are tempted 
to wish that he could have put more of himself into his book. His 
'^restatement of familiar principles" often deserves high commen- 
dation and should do good service to his readers, a. T- h. 



The Scitnce of Finance. An Investigation of Public Expenditures 
and Public Revenues. By Henry Carter Adams, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Professor Political Economy and Finance at the University of 
Michigan, New York, Henry Holt & Co., i8g8 — 8vo» xiii, 
573 PP 

The lack of a thoroughly good text-book of public finance in 
the English language has long been felt by teachers of the subject. 
The publication of Prof, Bastable's useful work in 1892 and of Prof. 
Plchn's small text-book in 1896, while helping to supply immediate 
needs, by no means preempted the whole fields and Prof. Adams' 
contribution to the subject has come at an opportune time. But 
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ftidi a boc^ as he lias writlen could hardhr oome ansss at am- 
ttmt. He lias nol contented Inmseli widi writm^ a text-book, \mA 
lias difCttssed mxsj finanrial proUcms with a heshness and of^in- 
afitj which m2kt% the work a TahiaMe oontribation to the « i-mmwhj c 
science of the worid^ and not merdr to that portion of it which is 
written in the Ei^^h language. 

The work throughoot is written from the point of view of an 
American, and the American property tax, the system of special 
assessments, the corporation tax, the Congressional methods of 
finanrial Itguiatkm^ are treated with a fullness and a skill not to 
be kmnd in any c4her general text-book. In many sections of 
the work the author has adopted new methods of classification 
and new terms, all of which cannot be unqualifiedly commended. 
In his classification of government expenditures, e. g., he makes 
the distinction between protective, commercial, and developmental 
functions (page 79); but the term "commercial'' seems too narrow 
a one to cover all of the functions which he includes under it, 
such as the management of the post-office, of mines, of forests, etc 
Nor can the writer accept his general classification of taxes as one 
which is likely to make the subject more clear to the student. He 
makes the three-fold division of (i) taxes on income; (2) taxes on 
property as a source of income; (3) taxes on business as a means 
of securing an income. Taxes on consumption are thus entirely 
left out of account on the ground that "there are no such taxes"; 
but to classify excises and taxes on imports as taxes on business 
is certainly misleading and vague, partly because they are not 
levied on any business as such, but are merely levied with a view 
to burdening the consumer, and partly because the very term busi- 
ness, covering, as it does, every occupation from preaching the 
Gospel to running a peanut stand, is too indefinite to admit of 
scientific use. We cannot but think, too, that the phrase "income 
of property" is an infelicitous expression to apply to property 
received by inheritance. Even where one disagrees with the 
author, however, in his classifications or his terms, they are always 
suggestive and stimulating. 

Particularly admirable in the earlier part of the book are the 
discussions of deficiency bills, of the methods of accruals in public 
accounts, of corporation taxes in the U. S., and the searching 
criticism of the English income tax. Perhaps the most valuable 
chapter of all to the American reader is the one entitled "Sugges- 
for a Revenue System," in which the author discusses the 
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sources of revenue open to the Federal government, to our States, 
and to our local governments, and then proposes a plan which 
involves retaming for the Federal government as its principal 
source of revenue the excise duties and customs, assigning to the 
State governments corporation taxes and inheritance taxes » and 
giving to the municipal governments taxes on the income from 
ser\nces, on landed property, license taxes, and franchise taxes. 
In his plea for the corporation tax as a substitute for the ineffectual 
tax on personal property, still retained on the statute books of our 
States, Prof. Adams has, in the judgment of the writer, struck 
the key-note of the subject. 

The general arrangetnent of the work is somewhat peculiar in 
the comparatively large space, just about half of the book, devoted 
to the consideration of public expenditures, the budget, and the 
public revenue from domains and industries, and the comparatively 
small space, only 48 pages, given to public credit. In the treatment 
of taxation again, very little time is consumed in describing 
individual taxes or tax systems. We also miss any special treat- 
ment of local taxation as distinguished from national or federal 
taxation. What is said on this subject is brought in almost 
incidentally in connection with general principles. 

It will thus be seen that the whole subject of taxation is treated 
from the point of view of tax theory and criticism rather than from 
that of history* To the advanced reader who is already familiar 
with other text-books, this may be an advantage, since it relieves 
him of the necessity of reading over familiar descriptions. It is to 
be feared, however, that this feature may make the book Iiard 
reading to a student who goes to it for his first introduction into 
the subject of public finance, and may make of the work a book 
for professional economists and advanced students, rather than for 
beginners. 

As regards its mechanical features » the book is provided with a 
lucid and systematic tabic of contents and with an alphabetical 
index, while even the proof errors which have caught the eye of 
the writer, such as the statement that **the Federal constitution 
guarantees the citizens of each State the privileges and am€1^^^ks 
of the citizens of every other State" (page 309), are more diverting 
than misleading. 

fl. w. F. 
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COMMENT. 

The Significance of the Indian Currency Report; The Situation 
in the Philippims. 

THE text of the report of the Indian Currency Committee 
has not reached us at the time of writing, but Uie accounts 
published in the papers leave no doubt as to its main recommen- 
dations. The silver standard, which India has had since 1835 
and which has been lame since 1893, ^^ ^^ ^^ definitely abandoned, 
the pound sterling is to become the standard of value, and 
the Indian mints are to be opened to the coinage of sovereigns. 
This conclusion was reached by the committee unanimously. 
The ru|iee is to be rated at i6d., but on this point the committee 
were not unanimous, though nine out of eleven voted for it 
The right of coining rupees will remain with the government of 
India, which will doubtless pursue the same policy that other 
governments with a gold standard pursue in the management 
of a subsidiary coinage; tliat is, they will coin as much as the 
needs of trade may seem to demand. 

This conclusion has been foreseen for some time and, there- 
fore, creates no sensation. Indeed, it seems but the natural 
consequence of the closing of the Indian mints to silver in 1893, 
and so thoroughly has it been discounted that it has not even 
had any appreciable effect upon the silver market. Yet, as the 
culmination of a series of movements, the adoption of the gold 
standard, which is practically sure to follow upon this report, 
is of great significance. Let us trace briefly the more important 
changes of monetary theory and practice during the past quarter 
of a century. 
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The comparative success of France in maintaining at least an 
alternating circulation of gold and silver, and the comparative 
steadiness in the relative value of the two metals for some seventy 
years, followed by the sudden fall of silver in 1873, gave rise 
to the scientific theory of bimetallism, which rapidly gained 
adherents among the ablest economists of all countries in the 
seventies. The adoption of the gold standard by Germany in 
1 87 1 was regarded by many of them as the principal cause of 
the fall in the price of silver, and the difficulty of disposing of the 
surplus silver on a falling market combined with the disapproval 
of economists to cause a decided check in the movement towards 
the gold standard. After its adoption by Holland in 1875, ^^ 
further action in this direction was taken by any first-rate power 
for seventeen years, and for twenty years after the suspension 
of the free coinage of the silver dollar in the United States, it 
is safe to say that the mass of bimetallic economists held that 
an automatic method for maintaining stability in the relative 
value of the precious metals, and in general prices, had been 
wantonly impaired by the action of Germany, while a retirni 
to the system of bimetallism under an international agreement 
would restore the old ratio between silver and gold, and bring 
back harmony to the monetary world. Many called themselves 
bimetallists who did not go as far as this, and, in the course of 
time, not a few began to concede that perhaps a different ratio 
might be better adapted to the times, but the orthodox bimetallic 
creed still adhered to the ratio of 15.5 to i. 

The experiments tried in the United States, however, costly as 
they were, were not without their uses. The failure of the 
Bland Act and of the Sherman Act to raise the price of silver, 
the continued fall in that metal in spite of an increased demand, 
showed that there were other factors than the monetary demand 
for the metals which influenced their price. Hence one monetary 
convention after another failed to bring about an international 
agreement, and, after the adjournment of the Brussels Con- 
ference in 1892, there set in a veritable landslide towards the 
gold standard. Austria-Hungary began in 1892 with the 
enactment of a law designed to gradually introduce a gold 

linage, India suspended the free coinage of silver in 1893, 
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Russia began in 1896 a series of measures which culminated in 
1898 in a gold standard^ Japan followed in 1897. while a number 
of South American States, such as Chili, Venezuela, Costa Rica, 
Peru^ Salvador, and Ecuador fell into line between 1896 and 
1899. 

The adoption of the gold standard by these countries does not 
in itself bar them from entering into an international bimetallic 
agreement, if they desire to do so at a future time, and the Indian 
Committee hold this out as a possibility for India; but the 
adoption of any such agreement is rendered much more difficult 
by the great diversity in the ratios, Down to the. present decade, 
the leading countries of the world had mint ratios which were 
very similar. Even Germany, in adopting the gold standard, 
retained the ratio of 15,5 to i which h^d been the ratio of the 
Latin Monetary Union, and differed but slightly from our own. 
But the modern ratios all recognize the fall of silver. The ratio 
adopted by Russia is about 23 to i ; that adopted by Chili and 
Ecuador is about 30 to i; the Japanese ratio is 32*24 to i; 
while the rating of the rupee at i6d. implies a ratio of about 
22 to I. 

The great strength of the bimetallic argument lay in the claim 
that a natural ratio, which ought to be permanent, had been 
changed by unwise legislation and could easily be restored by 
the free coinage of botli metals under an international agreement. 
The long-continued lowering of the price of silver has weakened 
the faith of bimetallists in the ratio of 15.5 to i, and the adoption 
of different ratios by a number of countries will raise new practi- 
cal difficulties in the way of any international agreement Taken 
into connection with other monetary events, the recommendations 
of the Indian Currency Committee thus assume great signi- 
ficance and probably mark the end of international bimetallism. 

It remains to be seen what effect they will have upon the silver 
movement in our own country. The whole scientific equipment 
of the silver party in the United States has been borrowed from 
the arsenal of the international bimetallists, very much to the 
chagrin of the latter* For example, in one of his latest reported 
speeches, Mr. Bryan took occasion to expound and apply the 
'^quantitative theory of money," The practical difficulties, how- 
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ever, of international bimetallism do not affect the theoretical 
arguments for inflation, and it is common to find ideas set forth 
by experts still exercising their influence upon the popular mind 
long after the experts themselves have discarded or modified 
them. The subsidence of international bimetallism may, there- 
fore, not affect the rank and file of the silver party for some time 
to come, but it cannot fail to detach from it many of its more 
intelligent members, and thus to imperil its control of the demo- 
cratic convention of 1900. 



The relaxation of hostilities in the Philippines offers us as a 
people a much needed opportunity to take our bearings and to 
sec whither we have drifted in the past year. Sixteen months 
ago wc began a war with Spain to secure the independence of 
C'uba. The power of Spain was easily broken and our soldiers 
were welcomed in Cuba, Porto Rico, and Manila as liberators 
from Spanish tyranny. A few weeks passed by and it dawned 
upon the Filipinos that we had come not as deliverers, but as 
successors to Spain. We bought her equity in the islands, 
stepped into her shoes, and demanded the submission of the 
people. When they resisted, a war of conquest began and has 
now continued six months. What have we accomplished so 
far? We hold a few ports and the regions in their immediate 
vicinity. In no direction from Manila do we control more terri- 
tory than could be covered in a day's bicycle ride. It is becoming 
clearer day by day to an increasing number of our people, despite 
the mists of cant that have been studiously thrown about our 
position, that we have undertaken just what Spain had on her 
hands in Cuba, — the reduction of an unwilling people to sub- 
jection. It is no less obvious that after six months of fighting 
we are much further from the attainment of that purpose than 
was Spain in Cuba when we intervened. The railing accusations 
of the French and German cynics a year ago seem to have proved 
-^nly too true. Yet the American people have not been inten- 
lally faithless. From the lack of knowledge and of convic- 
wc have drifted along, until by the swirls of the current 
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we find ourselves in a radically false position, — false alike to our 
inherited ideals and our recent professions* 

What is to de done? If we are in a false position, we must 
at all hazards get into a true one* If we have drifted into the 
wrong channel, we should bend to the oar and go back. It is 
humiliating, but such is the penalty of drifting at a crisis. The 
only way by which we can get into a position consistent with our 
ideals and with the purposes of our altruistic imperialists is to 

' turn our back on conquest, come to terms with Aguinaldo and 
the other native authorities of the Islands, and oflfer them self- 
government and protection against foreign aggression* If they 
refuse a reasonable proposition of that character, one which 
honestly renaunces conquest, then the responsibility will be theirs 
for the consequences* We shall have done our duty. Such a 
proposition would have been accepted a year ago with gladness, 
but hitherto our only terms have been, unconditional surrender 
and take what we offer. This policy has thus far failed, and it 
will continue to fail, unless prosecuted with a strength and ruth- 
lessness for which we are not ready. We expended an immense 
sum of money and sacrificed precious lives to deliver Cuba. Can 
we not also sacrifice our pride and the prospective profits of the 
China trade for the same cause of liberty in the Pacific? The 
report seems well founded that we are to pension the Sultan of 
StiJu« Experience has shown that tliis is in the long run by 
far the most successful way of controlling Eastern dependencies. 

^But, if we are to rule the Sulu Archipelago through the Sultan, 

'iivhy not nile Luzon through Aguinaldo? His abilities have 
been amply tested. In this matter we find both example and 
warning in the experience of England and Holland with Malay 
dependencies. England in the Malay peninsula has had a prob- 
lem somewhat similar to ours, but by a policy of conciliation and 
concession to native feelings she has ruled through tlie native 
princes for twenty-five years four protected states. There has 
been only one brief outbreak, and that was at the beginning. On 
the other hand, we learn something of the heart-breaking weari- 
ness of conquering Malays and of making them stay conquered 

ifrom the contest of the Dutch in Achin in Sumatra. The 
)titGh undertook to conquer and annex the Achinese in 1873, 
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Achin is less than half the size of the single island of Luzon 
and its population is about one-quarter of that of the Tagals 
alone. After four years a temporary pacification was secured, 
60,000 Dutch soldiers had perished in the field and hospitals, and 
$80,000,000 had been expended. But that was not the end. In 
1 88 1 the Achinese broke out again and ever since there has been 
a wasting and desultory warfare. If such has been the experi- 
ence of an old colonizing power familiar with the East for three 
centuries, why should we as novices be more successful in the 
same course of conquest? Our own ideals, humanity, the 
experience of other powers, and the lesson of the last months all 
unite to enjoin upon us to forsake our present course and to make 
a fair trial of the policy of conciliation and sympathy. 



THE INDIAN POLICY OF SPAIN, 



THE story of the relations between Spain and the natives of 
her Western colonies is full of interest and instruction. 
Uke our own dealings with our Indians, it shows how the 
kindly intentions of governments, expressed in beneficent legis- 
lation, may be rendered nugatory when administration is 
intrusted to unworthy hands or when sufficient influence is 

rought to bear by those who profit from abuses. In view of 

fthe responsibiHties which the United States are assuming in 

the remnant of Spain's colonial empire, a brief review of early 

Spanish experiences may per^iaps be not without wholesome 

warning. 

It is to Bartolome de las Casas that we owe most of our knowl- 
edge of the seamy side of Spanish conquest and colonization. 
Bom, in 1474, of a good family in Seville, he had a university 
training and acquired the grade of licentiate in laws. His 
interest in the New^ World was inherited, for his father was one 
of the companions of Columbus and returned to Spain in 1497. 
In 1502, when Ovando was sent to Hispaiiola to replace Boba- 
dilla, Bartolome accompanied him, and his career thenceforth 
was irrevocably determined. At first, like his compatriots, he 
seems to have taken little thought as to the unhappy fate of the 
natives, but when, after entering the Church and taking orders, 
he accompanied, in 151 1, Diego Velazquez in the conquest of 
Cuba, the ferocious cruelly of the invaders made such an impres- 
sion on him that, after a short period of hesitation, he devoteil 
the rest of his prolonged life to the rehef of the oppressed* For 
this he was admirably fitted by nature and training. Though 
hot-tempered, he was gifted with perseverance which no rebuflf 
or disappointment could outwear. Learned » eloquent and fear- 
less, his sacred character gave him aii influence alMmportant 
in the Spanish courts of the period, which was enhanced by his 
cognized disinterestedness. Single-handed, he time and again 
overthrew the combinations organized by the powerful inftu- 

ices which he antagonized, but the evils of corrupt administra- 
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tion were ineradicable and hi^ triumphs in Spain were per- 
sistently neutralized by defeats in the Caribbean. Neverthe- 
less he struggled unweariedly to the last, and when advancing 
age rendered active work impossible, his tireless pen was still 
employed in the good cause. He died in 1566, at the ripe age 
of 92, leaving unfinished MSS. on which he was laboring to the 
end. His voluminous writings are the source of most of our 
knowledge of the subject; some of his shorter tracts he gathered 
together and printed in a small volume at Seville in 1552; the 
rest he left to the care of posterity, and it is only of recent years 
that those which have been preserved have seen the light, in 
the Coleccion de Documentos iniditos para la Historia de Espana, 
accompanied with illustrative documents, and a detailed biogra- 
phy by Sefior Fabie. The life of Las Casas was so intimately 
bound up with the fate of the Indians that a clear understanding 
of the influences which controlled their treatment by the 
Spaniards can best be obtained by following his career. 

In the little Seville volume the most noteworthy portion is 
the Brevishna Relacion de la destruycion de las Yndias, written 
m 1542, for the instruction of Charles V and his advisers, who 
were engaged in framing a new body of legislation for the 
Indies. A more terrible story never shocked humanity. 
Horrors are piled upon horrors until the sense becomes blunted 
2Jid one scarce realizes the savagery which had continued unin- 
terruptedly in one region after another for half a century. 
Doubtless there is eloquent exaggeration in the recital; Las 
Casas was not a coldly scientific historian, but an advocate and 
^ preacher, who gathered hearsay evidence from all sources and 
neig-htened the pathos of his narrative with his own warm sym- 
pathies; but the general facts are corroborated by too many 
contemporary authorities to justify the attempts at exculpation 
which have been fashionable of late years. We may reasonably 
^oubt his accuracy when he says that since the discovery the 
Spanish had destroyed, by cruelty and oppression, more than 
twelve millions of Indians, including men, women and children, 
^^<1 he verily thinks the number is more than fifteen millions; 
**or IS our confidence heightened when, in 1550, he asserts that 
^P to that time the destruction had increased to thirty millions 
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and in 1560 he puts the figure at forty millions,^ but there can 
be no question that the oiortaUty by the sword and by the 
inhuman slavery to which the Indians were reduced was fright- 
ful. In 1517 a cooler statement by the Dominicans of His- 
panola infonus us that when the first count of the inhabitants 
of the island was made they were found to number i ,100,000; 
some years later a census reduced the figures to 16,000, and at 
the time of writing there were but 10,000 left.^ This is virtually 
confirmed by Alonso de Zuazo, who had been sent out by Car* 
dinal Ximenes with full powers of investigation, and who, in an 
official report to Chievres, January 22, 1519, states that at 
the discovery the population was 1,130,000, which had been 
reduced to 11,000, and that these would disappear in three or 
four years if no remedy was applied,* It was much the same in 
Mexico, although the more warlike character of the natives and 
the features of the country rendered the process slower. About 
1595, Padre Mendieta compares the crowded towns and popu- 
lous country which he had seen in the earlier days vrith the 
deserted cities and rural solitudes that now everywhere met the 
eye, and Bancroft informs us tliat at the close of the century it 
was estimated that the Indians numbered only one-fourth of 
what they had been at the time of the conquest.* 

The rapidity of the Spanish conquest is partially explained by 
this ruthless extermination, for, as labor became scarce, slave- 
hunting expeditions, attended with fearful loss of life, were 
organized from Hispanola, Thus Puertorico fell a victim, then 
Jamaica and then Cuba, By 1510 the Bahamas w^ere virtttally 
depopulated, and the discovery/ of Florida was due to dis- 
appointed slave-hunters, who found no one to cany off from the 
Bahamas, and who pushed on to the mainland,* The Wind- 

^ Brgvinmrn Rditfipn (Ed, Vent^t., i^J, p, ii) I Las Casas, Hisiffria de ietr 
imdiat^ Ub, HI, Cap. 137^ 155 (C^lefHdn df Dc€ummi^s^ Ti>in, XLVI, pp. 7s, 

^Hitt dtias fndim. Lib. Ill, Cap. ^ (T. LXV, p. 33@). L&s Casu ftssumes 
l-tlie original popubiion of Hispaftola iq bavc been three or four millions (Ibid., 
I Cap, 19, T. LXIV, p. 452). 

•CoL de Doc., T, II, p, 353. 

^MendlciA, fit it E^Utiaitku /mdiamf, p. 561 (Mestico, 18 70),— Bancroft, MsL 
#/ Mti^fv, U» 767. 

• iTut, de Mi indiai^ Lib. Ill, Cap. to (Col. de Doc., T. LXI V, p, 4^7), 
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ward Islands were raided in the same way, although the fierce 
Carib cannibals were harder to capture. The coasts of Tierra 
Firme were harried, and from Cuba to Yucatan the transit was 
easy. All around the Caribbean the slave-hunter opened the 
way to the Conquistador. Zuazo tells us that Ferdinand the 
Catholic authorized this hideous traffic to remedy the lack of 
labor, which was so scarce that an Indian duly branded as a slave 
was known to have fetched the enormous price of eighty 
ducats.^ Indian slavery, in fact, was subsequently rendered 
unlawful, except for crime, and the slave was designated by 
branding in the face, though Las Casas told Philip II that the 
royal branding-iron was promiscuously applied and that all 
slaves thus marked ought to be adjudged free by the courts.* 
During the conquest of Central America and Mexico he says 
that they were captured in numbers far beyond the capacity of 
vessels to carry them away, and when brought down to the coast 
an Indian would be exchanged for a cheese or a hundred for a 
horse.* 

There were two causes at work in this extermination — z, tem-/- 
porary one in the callous cruelty of the conquerors, and a per- 
manent one in the brutal oppression which worked the unhappy 
natives to death in the mines and fields and on the roads. The 
Spaniards who sought the New World were largely of the 
vilest class, either criminals escaping from justice or punished 
by transportation. By the returning fleet of 1498, Columbus 
begged the sovereigns to send out some good frailes, rather, 
as he says, to reform the faith of the Christians than to spread 
it among the Indians, and in their formal memorial of 15 17 the 
Dominicans of Hispafiola described the colonists as the most 
infamous race of men that ever was known.* The secular 
clergy who sought their fortunes in the New World were scarce 
better, and could exercise no restraining influence. Even in 

•Col, de Doc, T. II, p. 355. 

^Rte^hcUn de las Leyes de las Indias, Ley i, Tit. ii. Lib. VI.— Fabi6, Vida 
^, de Doc, T. LXX, p. 165). 

^BrnHdma RelacUn^ p. 70. 

^mitdelaslndias. Lib. I. Cap. 155 (Col. de Doc T. LXIII, p. 340; Lib. 
iClV.94(T. LXV, p. 341). 
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1551, the Mexican Viceroy, Antonio de Mendoza, in the 
instructions drawn up for his successor, Luis de Velasco, says 
that the clergy who come out are infamous, and if it were not 
for the orders of the king and for baptism the Indians would 
be better without them.* Colonists of this character^ when 
brought into contact with weak and submissive fellow-creatures, 
were not hkely to restrain their worst histincts, and they treated 
the Indians with less compassion than if they were beasts of the 
field. The merciless slaughter of war was followed by torture to 
discover hidden treasure and with purposeless cruelty to gratify 
pure bloodthirstiness* The edge of weapons was tested on 
defenceless wretches and we hear of killing fat Indians to make 
of their fat an ointment supposed to have peculiar virtues. We 
might hope that these were fables, but the reckless disregard of 
human life and suffering has left an imperishable linguistic 
trace in the terrible word aperrear — to throw to the dogs, not 
metaphorically, but literally, like the ad besHas mittere of the 
Romans, The perros bravos or ferocious dogs^ which were 
brought by the colonists to aid them Jn hunting down Indians, 
were the objects of the utmost terror to the natives, who were 
frequently thrown tolhem to be torn to pieces, and children 
were sometimes cut up and fed to them.* This denial of the 
rights of humanity does not rest upon the assertions of those 
who strove to prbtect the sufferers. Towards the close of the 
sixteenth century, Bernardo de Vargas Machuca, Governor of 
Margarita, a valiant captain, who had served for thirty years in 

' CoL dc Doc, T, XXVI» p. 2S6. Ovkda (Qmrtfua^tmtj de la i\W'/«<a tie 
Bifa^a I, 313) speaks of the liccntJousneis of the colonial clergy as itivitmg the 
de^truciion of the cuLonies ; even as the marriage of the Greek priesis hud been 
punished by iheir stibjugatioti uttder the Turks. Cortes, who had at first asked 
CO have bishoprics erected, speedily changed bis mind and requested Chirics V 
to send out only friars, for be said the priests of the Indians were held to such 
rigid rules of modesty and chastity thaL if they should see the pomp and dis* 
orderly lives of the Spanish hierarchy they would regard the Christian religion 
as a farce and their conversion would be impracticable. Charles saw the wis* 
dom of this and during the rest of his reigti the bishops appointed belonged 10 
the religious orders and secular clergy were sparingly permitted 10 go 10 the 
eolotiles <Torquemada« d£ ia M^mar^ma Imiiana, T. HI, pp. s. 3, Ed, 1733), 

*Sot a letter of the Dominicans of HispaAola to Chi^vres (CoK de Doc, 
LXX, 413), also one of L41S Casas, Jan. 20, iS3Si to tl)^ Council of the Indies 
(Tbid., p. 464). 
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the New World, wrote a work in defence of his fellow-colonists 
against the accusations of Las Casas, the whole texture of which 
reveals profound unconsciousness that the Indian had any claim 
to consideration as a human being. He sees nothing to reprove 
in the good missionary who, after preaching on the pains of 
purgatory, offered to exhibit them to any who were curious. 
Two Indians presented themselves, whom he bound to a stake, 
build a circle of wood around them, set it on fire and roasted 
them to death. For this freak he was tried by his archbishop, 
but on protesting that it was by mistake that he had neglected 
to rake away the fire in time, he was sent back to the mission 
to resume his pious labors. Still more significant is a hideous 
story which he tells to illustrat^his thesis, that the sufferings of 
the Indians were mostly attributable to the mistaken tenderness 
shown to them by the cliapetones — a derisive name applied to 
newly arrived officials from Spain, who had not had time 
enough to become hardened. In an Indian village named 
Hontihon. near Santafe de Bogota, a Spanish soldier quarrelled 
with a native and struck him repeatedly in the face. The vil- 
lagers collected at the cries of the sufferer and their aspect was 
so threatening that the soldier surrendered and was bound and 
carried somewhat roughly before the judge in Santafe. The 
latter, in place of scolding the Indians for their audacity, actually 
reproved the soldier, fined him and imprisoned him for a few 
d.ays. Burning to avenge liimself, he bought a cross-bow and 
fifty arrows; on a night of full moon he stationed himself at a 
bridge on the high-road near Hontibon and when an Indian 
f)assc(l he asked him whence he came. If the answer was "from 
Ilonlibon" he was forthwith despatched and his corpse flung 
into the river. When the fifty arrow^had each its victim the 
soldier used his sword, and M^^rise, his vengeance being 
(Clutted, he mounted his hor^^^^B|P^ to Peru. Now all 
thl» slaughter, Machuca arguHJIpiahave been avoided if the 
Judge had only done his duty in punishing the Indians.^ 

Destructive as was this supreme contempt for the lives of 

*ie iubjcct race, the leading source ofjnisery and extermination 

If the system of enforced labor. The Spaniard who went to 

'Machuca, Diseorsos Apoldxieos (Col. de Docr LXXI, 228, 301). 
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the colonies did not go to support himself, but to be supported 
by the labor of others* As Machuca candidly says, in his 
argument to prove that the Indians were not wantonly de- 
stroyed, the Spaniards will not settle in an unoccupied land, no 
matter how healthy or how rich in gold and silver, but they go 
where there are Indians, although the land may be poor and 
unhealthy, for if they have not Indians to work for them they 
cannot enjoy what the land produces and to take possession 
of it would be of no benefit.* Now the alleged object, steadily 
asserted throughout the Spanish conquest, was the propagation 
of the faith. In the momentous bull Inter cmiera of Alexander 
VI» May 4, 1493, bestowing ^n the sovereigns of Castile all 
lands discovered in the Western world, the sole motive alluded 
to is the spread of the Gospel and the bringing of the heathen 
into the fold of Christ^ In the codicil executed by Queen 
Isabella, November 23, 1504, three days before her de^th, she 
declares that her intention in obtaining the papal bull was to 
propagate the faith, and she charges her husband and children 
to regard this as the main abject and to take the utmost care 
tliat the Indians be treated justly and sustain no wrong,* So 
on all occasions the moral and spiritual elevation of the natives 
was asserted to be the motive of the extension of Spanish dom- 
ination. It was not easy to reconcile this with the system 
of repartimmitos or encamiendas — allotting Indians to Spaniards 
to work the mines and cultivate the fields of their masters, 
which commenced even under Columbus in 1496, and spread 
in its development like a upas tree over all the Spanish colonies,* 
The theologians, however, were as usual equal to the occasion 
and their dialectics sufficed to quiet all scruples of conscience* 
Isabella was firmly rAolved that her new vassals should be 
freemen; when, in I4g^^^^|^urning fleet brought six hun- 
dred Indians as slavSfl^l^^^Hvo hundred were given to the 
shipmasters to pay the freflMP^the rest, she was justly indig- 
nant; she ordered them aU to be surrendered, under pain of 

* tbid.t p. 39IX 

' Ma^. Bullar. Hainan, f. 454 (Ed. LuxemU.K 

*JltafianA, /iht. dt Esfana^ Ed. 1796, Tom, tX. Append,, p, x%fU 

• Fabif , yi4a (CoL de Doc. LXX, 377). 
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death, and she gathered them together and sent them home — 
one of them, by a curious coincidence, being- a boy given to 
Bartolome de Las Casas by his father,^ Yet even Isabella's 
scruples gave way to the arguments that the Indians were per- 
versely idle; idleness was a sin, and to eradicate it by the gentle 
enforcement of industry brought progress in the path of Chris- 
tian virtue. Moreover, conversion was impossible unless the 
Indians associated with Christians; this they would not do 
willingly and some coercion was imperative. When, therefore, 
in 1502, Isabella sent Ovando to the West Indies to replace 
Bobadilla, while her instrucrions were emphatic that the free- 
dom of the Indians should be maintained and that they should 
be protected from all wrong like her vassals of Castile, she 
followed these with a letter, December 20, 1503, empowering 
him to order the caciques each to stipply a given number of men 
who were to be made to work, as freemen and not as slaves, at 
such reasonable wages as he might designate; they were to 
receive instruction on Sundays and feast-days; they were to be 
well treated and any one wronging them was to be fined 10,000 
maravedis, Ovando availed himself of this to assign to each 
of his Spaniards a cacique with his subjects, so that all, meni 
women and children, were practically reduced to slavery, and 
although there was an admonition to instruct them in the faith, 
this was purely formal*^ The system was legalized by Ferdi- 
nand in cedulas of August 14, and November 12, 1509, ordering 
that as soon as nativ^es are reduced to obedience the governor 
shall allot them among the settlers, each of whom shall have 
charge of those assigned to him, protecting them, providing 
a priest to instruct and administer the sacraments to them and 
training them in civilization.^ Thus w^as inaugurated the sys- 
tem of repartimientos or encamiettdas, wliich remained as the 
organization of the Spanish colonies. It mattered little what 
humane regulations might be prescribed by the sovereigns; the 
colonies were distant; the colonists were eag^r in the pursuit 

^ffist. diks /ndms. Lib. I, Cap. 155 (CoL de Doc. LXIII, 340).— Fabife, Fida 

* msL 4U k$ Iftdw, Lib. II, Cap. 13, 14 (CoK de Doc. LXIV, 71, &i), 
' J^fofpii&dM^ Leyes i, 2, Tit, viii, Lib* VL 
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of wealth and utterly unscrupulous as to the meatis of gaining 
it; the Indians were slaves in all but name, without the protec- 
tion afforded by ownership; under the lash they were worked 
beyond their strength with insufficient food, nor was there 
decent consideration for women big with child or exhausted 
by child-birth, and it is not surprising that they melted away 
like hoar-frost in the sun* The mining of the precious metals 
cost its millions, but perhaps even more deadly were the tasks 
imposed on them as carriers, for the islands afforded no native 
beasts of burden, imported horses were too \'Bluable to be 
employed in such work, and all transportation was performed 
by Indians, who were overloaded and goaded till they perished* 
There is doubtless exaggeration in one of the accusations 
brought against Fernando Pi^arro during his trial in Madrid — 
that he had slain more than twenty thousand infants torn from 
the breasts of their mothers in order to use the latter in carrying 
supplies for his troops, but the formulation of such a charge in 
a legal prosecution shows that it was not considered at the 
time to be an improbability,* When Machuca reproaches the 
Indians with their proneness to suicide and infanticide, he merely 
exhibits to us their hopelq^s despair for themselves and their 
offspring.' >^' 

The civilizing intercourse with Christians, whereby Isabella 
hoped to spread the faith, was evidently a failure; in the frenzied 
pursuit of wealth the ettcomendero gave his wretched bondsmen 
no leisure for religious instruction, and the hatred which he 
excited naturally extended to his religion. As Juan Fernando 
de Angelo, Bishop of Santa Mart a, wrote to Charles V about 
1540, *'In these parts there are no Christians, but only demons 
* * * ♦ as for the Indians, nothing is more abhorrent to 
them than the name of Christians, whom they call in their lan- 
guage yares, which means demons, and they are right, for the 
works which are wrought here are not of Christians, nor of men 

' Fabii. Fida (Col. de Doc, LXX» 336), This em ploy mem ms carriers was 
tecQ$nh^d ^ one of the ittosi cruel hardships infiicled oo the Ittdmns. i.a« 
Coaas recurs ta 11 frequently and the sovereigns in vain endeavored to suppresi 
Of to tlMil Jt, Sec Rtt^fii^H^n^ Leyes 6-18, Til. xii. Lib, VL 

•Col dc Doc. LXXI, M7. 
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endowed with reason, but of demons."^ It mattered little that 
the sovereigns were careful, in the commissions and instructions 
issued to the Conquistadores, to keep ever before them that 
their first duty was to evangelize the heathen; few missionaries 
at first went over seas and these found the conditions too 
adverse for success. It is true that in the voyage of 1500, two 
Franciscans sailed, who boasted thait they baptized three thou- 
sand Indians in the first port of Hispaiiola at which they 
touched;* other Franciscans accompanied Ovando in 1502, but 
they did nothing to convert the Indians or to alleviate their 
miseries.* It was not until 15 10, when Fay Pedro de Cordova 
arrived with two fellow Dominicans, to be joined shortly after- 
wards by ten or twelve more, that any sustained attempt was 
made to give religious instruction, and we are told that on the 
afternoons of Sundays and feast-days, multitudes flocked to hear 
the good frailes, who had won general regard by their austere 
simplicity. Filled with profound compassion for the sufferings of 
the helpless creatures whom they had come to convert, they felt, 
after a residence of about a year, that it was their duty to utter 
the first protest against the abominations existing around them. 
After anxious prayer and discussion they drew up a sermon 
which Pedro de Cordova ordered Anton Montesino, a fervid 
and fearless preacher, to deliver on the fourth Sunday in 
Advent, 151 1, and to it they invited the admiral, Diego Colon, 
and all the royal officials and jurists. The sermon was a terrify- 
ing one, exposing the wickedness of the Spaniards and assuring 
them that they had no more chance of salvation than so many 
Turks. It created great excitement; in the afternoon thel)ffi- 
cials assembled in the residence of the admiral, who accom- 
panied them to the humble Dominican house, where the frailes 
were required, under threat of expulsion from the island, to 
preach a sermon of recantation. They professed readiness to 
go at any moment, but finally promised that Montesino should 
endeavor to satisfy them on the next Sunday. Word of the 
expected revocation was passed around and the whole popula- 

* Brevisima Relctcidn^ p. 8i. 

•Chron. Glassberger, ann. 1500 {Ad Claras Aquas ^ 1887). 
Hut, de las Indias, Lib. Ill, Cap. 5, 14 (Col. de Doc. LXIV, 37a, 423). 
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tion crowded into the church; Montestna mounted the pulpit 
and delivered a denunciatioti more fiery than before, telling 
them that the brethren would no more receive them to confes- 
sion and absolution than so many highway robbers, and that 
they might write home what they pleased to whom they 
pIease<L* 

The fury of the colonists found vent in letters to the court 
describing the fearful scandal caused by the Dominicans, who 
consigned them all to hell because they employed the Indians 
in the mines as the king had ordered — a doctrine destnictive 
of the royal power and revenues, for twenty per cent* of the 
product went to the crown. This caused great disturbance at 
home, where powerful officials were interested in the abuses in 
the colony. Conchillos, the royal sec^eta^)^ was one of these, 
and so was Fonseca, Bishop of Burgos, who enjoyed Ferdi- 
nand's confidence and had the control of Indian affairs, Ferdi- 
nand summoned the Dominican provincial of Castile and 
ordered him to repair the scandals caused by his frailes or he 
tsvould see to it himself* 

A still more effective measure of the colonial government was 
the sending to Spain of the Franciscan superior, Alonso del 
Espinal, whose principal convent was supported by an allot- 
ment of Indians. When the Dominicans heard of this they 
resolved to send Montesino to plead the cause of the natives; 
with no little difficulty they begged enough provisions for his 
voyage and the two frailes sailed in different ships. Espinal 
hurried to the court, where he was received as an angel of light 
and Ferdinand ordered that he should be admitted to audience 
at all times* Montesino first reported to his provincial and 
when he reached the court he found every avenue closed. The 
usher persistently refused him admittance to the king, till one 
d^y, when the door was opened to let some one out, he forced 
his way in and read to Fo'dinand a long memorial recounting 
the slaughters and cmelties and miseries inflioted on his subjects. 

Ublcl,,Lib, ir, Cap, 54; Lib, HI, Cap, % 4, 5 (CoL de Doc. LXIV, 273, 
•Ibid. (LX IV, 37^). 
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Ferdinand was astonished and moved and willingly granted the 
request of Montesino to apply a remedy.^ 

The time had evidently arrived to frame a systematic body 
of laws regelating the relations between colonists and natives 
in the widening sphere of Spanish domination. To accomplish 
this Ferdinand summoned to Burgos, where the court was then 
residing, a conference of learned doctors and masters of law and 
theology. They were for the most part well-meaning men, but 
at their head was Bishop Fonseca and they were surrounded 
by courtiers interested in the preservation of abuses, while the 
Indians had no advocate but Montesino, until near the close of 
the proceedings, when he was joined by Pedro de Cordova, who 
had hurried to Spain on receiving the letters written by his 
provincial at Ferdinand's order. The result was a foregone^ 
conclusion, but there is instruction in the theological argu-' 
ments by which the royal conscience was soothed. Fray Ber- \ 
nardo de Mesa, one of the king's preachers, presented a thesis \ 
in which he proved dialectically that although the Indians were \ 
free, yet idleness was one of the greatest evils under which they \ 
suffered and it was the duty of the king to relieve them of it, ' 
and, as they were prone to it, absolute liberty was injurious to 
them. Besides, they were naturally inconstant, being islanders, 
and the moon is the mistress of the waters surrounding them. 
He therefore concluded that it was necessary to hold them in 
some kind of servitude to cure their vicious inclinations and 
constrain them to industry, and this was in conformity with the 
goodness of God. Another royal preacher, the Licenciate 
Gregorio, reached the same result with learned citations from 
Aristotle, Aquinas, Duns Scotus, St. Antonino of Florence, and 
Agostino da Ancona, and the fate of helpless millions was made 
to turn on scholastic word-spinning such as this. The confer- 
ence resulted in seven propositions which, while recognizing 
the freedom of the Indians and their right to humane treat- 
ment, concluded that they must be subjected to coercion and be 
kept in communication with the Spaniards in order to promote 
their conversion — ^and when these points were once admitted 

> Ibid., Cap. 6 (LXIV, pp. 376 sqq.). 
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everj^thing depended on the administration of greedy officials 
at a distance of fifteen hundred l^gues,* 

On the basis thus laid down a council was assembled which 
proceeded to frame thirty-two law^ — known as the Laws of 
Burgos, promulgates! December 27, 15 12 — for the regulation of 
the existing and all future colonies. They embodied the prin- 
ciple that the Indians must be rescued from idleness by enforced 
labor, to be paid for at the rate of a ducat a year , and eveti the 
caciques were to be made to work at light tasks. The failure 
of their conversion was attributed to their ha\nng been allowed 
to live in their homes and villages, so they were required to be 
brought to the residence of their masters, but at least one -third 
were to be drafted to the mines. There were various humani- 
tarian regulations introduced, but, as there was no adequate 
machiner>^ provided for their enforcement, they were of course 
nugatory. Just as the code was being completed Pedro de 
Cordova arrived; he saw that it meant the destruction of the 
Indians and so informed Ferdinand, who empowered him to 
Lsnodify the laws at his pleasure and promised that he would see 
them obeyed, but Pedro shrank from the responsibility and the 
Indians lost their only chance, Ferdinand, however, ordered 
a revision by a junta with Bishop Fonseca at its head and the 
royal confessor, Tomas de Matienza. as one of its members. 
Before this body Pedro de Cordova appeared and argued » but to 
no effect; it reported to the king, under (iod and conscience, 
Ithat he was fully justified in making the Indians w*ork and in 
'granting their ser\aces to whom he pleased. Thus the project ■ 
was adopted, with a few trifling additions, so that the whole, 
as Las Casas tells us, was iniquitous and cruel, with some laws 
that were impossible and others that were worse than bar- 
barous.^ 

As the keepers of the royal conscience had decided that it 
Mras for the service of God that the king should partition out 
the Indians, the ccmrtiers at once applied for grants. Bishop 
Fonseca obtained 200 serfs in each of the four islands. Secretary 
Conchillos secured 1,100 in all and numerous others 200 apiece, 

^ Ibid., C|p. %, ^, IS (LXIV, pp. 386, 3ga, 4to)* 
* thid., Cap. 13, ts, 16. 17 (LXIV. pp. 417 sqqj. 
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Moreover, all the royal officials in the islands, and the judg-es of 
appeal, who were sent there in 151 1 and 15 12, received allot- 
ments in addition to their salaries, so that the. system was 
buttressed in the court, while in the colonies those who should 
have restrained its abuses profited by them. The courtiers sent 
out agents to work their Indians, which they did inexorably and 
pitilessly; as the wretches died off they claimed that the number 
should be made up; as there were not enough to go around 
a new deal would be made and those who had not influence 
were stripped; these, seeing that they were liable at any time 
to lose their serfs, thought it better to work them to death, and 
in this frenzied covetousness no laws protecting the natives 
were observed.^ Zuazo, writing in 15 19, attributes their 
destruction to the allotments, aggravated by the successive 
distributions which greedy courtiers succeeded in having made. 
Under these they were shifted from one master to another and 
from the mountains to the lowlands and vice versa, resulting in/ 
their perishing by thousands through disease.^ I 

Such was the state of affairs when Las Casas undertook what ' 
was to prove his life-work. He had returned from Cuba deeply 
impressed with the cruelty of the conquest, and when Pedro de 
Cordova came back from Spain they consulted together as to 
the remedy. Pedro told him that nothing could be done so 
long as Ferdinand lived, for he placed entire confidence in 
Fonseca and Conchillos, and they as well as other members 
of the royal council held too many Indians to consent to any 
reform. The ardor of Las Casas, however, was not to be 
balked; he sailed in September, 1515, and in Seville Archbishop 
Deza gave him a letter to Ferdinand with which in December 
he went to Plasencia. December 23, he had an audience in 
which he djvelt eloquently on the atrocities inflicted on the 
Indians; the king promised redress; he was about starting for 
Seville, and when there he would consider the matter thoroughly. 
At Seville Las Casas awaited his coming, only to receive the news 
of his death, January 23, 15 16. It is a tribute to Ferdinand's 
character that Las Casas regards this as a great misfortune for 
the Indians, for he felt confident that the king would have put 
an end to their wrongs.* 

•<» Cap. 19 (p. 450). » Col. de Doc. II, 351. » Ibid., Cap. 84 (LXV, 277). 
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This was the first of a long series of disappointments, which 
would have disheartened a man of less tenacity of purpose, but 
Las Casas forthwilh resolved to go to Flanders and win over 
to his views the young sovereign Charles. His first move, how- 
^€verp was to Madrid* where he presented a memorial in Spanish 
to Cardinal Ximenes, and one in Latin to Cardinal Adrian^ — the 
governors of Spain, in the absence of the new king. Adrian was 
horrified at what he read and asked Ximenes if it could be true. 
Ximenes confirmed it and then advised Las Casas not to ^o to 
Flanders, for they would settle the matter to his satisfaction in 
Spain. Bishop Fonseca was deprived of authority and the two 
cardinals discussed the question with Las Casas, resulting in his 
being commissioned to draw u]> a plan for the relief of the 
Indians, which he did on the basis of abolishing the repartiniien- 
tos and making provision to enable the Spaniards to Hve by 
honest labor. This was accepted by Ximenes, who asked Las 
Casas to undertake the task of finding persons suited to carry 
it into eflfect, This he was unable to do, and the cardinal con* 
eluded to intrust the matter to monks of the Geronimite order, 
so as to avoid the attrition inevitable between Dominicans and 
Franciscans. Twelve were selected, out of whom Las Casas 
chose threei but while the necessary papers and despatches were 
being drawn up, the enemy got hold of them; they held aloof 
from Las Casas* and when they reached Hispafiola they fell 
completely under the influence of the colonists. They made 
no attempt to execute the plan, which if it could have been 
carried out in good faith, would have resulted in a flourishing 
and industrious community, where settler and native could live 
together in amity. There was an unfortunate clause, however, 
added by the royal council, providing for the continuance of the 
repartimientos in case it should be found that the Indians could 
not be settled in agricultunal villages. This was decided against 
them in advance; the plan was never even tried, and when the 
kinsmen of the Geronimites followed them and were shrewdly 
given good allotments of Indians in Cuba by Diego Velazquez, 
there was no further hope of improvement,^ It was not the 
first nor the last practical application of a formula, dear to the 

* It*i<L, C:ip. S5-9S tt-XV, 2St sqqO» 
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colonists when unpopular decrees reached tliem from over sea — 

obedhcase pero no se atmpla — let it be obeyed, but not enforced, 
Ximenes had sent Las Casas at the same time to Hispaiiola 
with a kind of supervisory power which proved ineffective. His 
letters to the cardinal were intercepted and, finding himself 
unable to accomplish anj^hing, he resolved to return to Spain, 
In May, 15 17, he sailed and in fifty days he reached Aranda de 
Duero, where he found Ximenes breathing his last. The 
youthful Charles, hovvevetj had just arrived to take possession 
of his kingdom and Las Casas lost no time in making his way 
to the court. He speedily recognized that ever>^hing was in 
the hands of the Flemish counsellors and favorites, and he 
attached himself to the chancellor, Jean Le Sauvage, who took 
him into favor and soon relied upon him for everything con- 
nected with the Indies, An incident, at this timci which might 
have exercised a control ing influence on the destinies of the 
New World, illustrates perfectly the government of the young 
monarch. News came of the discovery of Yucatan, or Mex- 
ico. The Admiral of Flanders, Adolf of Burgundy; promptly 
asked Charles to bestow it on him as a fief, with Cuba as 
a base from which to colonize it; the favorite Chievres had 
charge of royal grants and favors and, as neither he nor his 
master knew anything about the Indies, the request was granted 
as readily as if it were a piece of meadow land. The admiral 
sent to Flanders and in due time there arrived at San Lucar 
five vessels loaded with Flemings to colonize the new territory. 
Meanwhile Las Casas had informed Diego Colon of this 
infringement on his rights; Colon made reclamation and the 
chancellor informed the admiral that the grant could not be 
confirmed until the suit was decided, which Colon had brought 
to enforce the claims derived from his father, to all lands dis- 
covered and to be discovered. Most of the Flemings brought 
to San Lucar died, and the rest returned home; but had Mexico, 
Central America and Cuba lieen settled from Flanders and 
Holland the history of America might have been vastly dif- 
ferent.* 

Le Sauvage brought Las Casas to the favorable notice of 
Charles, who onlered them to draw up a plan of reform. This 

* Ibid., Cap. ^5» 99-101 (LXV, 543, 364 sqq,). 
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Las Casas eagerly undertook and reproduced his previous 
project with some amendments. One of these was to carry 
to the colonies mimbers of industrious peasants and start them 
there with a view to building up a self-supporting- population. 
This came to nothing, as we shall see; but a more fateful one 
was the suggestion of permitting the importation of a few 
negroes. Cardinal Adrian and the chancellor approved his 
plan and all seemed to promise fair, although Bishop Fonseca 
had regained his position, it was supposed by bribing Chievres. 
The court moved to Saragossa and Las Casas followed it, but 
fell sick by the w^y; on his recovery Fonseca was disabled for 
five weeks, causing further postponement, and then the chan- 
cellor Le Sauvage died, early in July, 1518, after which Fonseca 
regained his former influence* Again Penelope's web was 
unravelled and the work had to be commenced anew.* 

The suggestion as to negro slaves, however, had taken root 
and grown like other evil weeds* It had come to Las Casas 
from colonists who had told him that if they could get license 
to import ten or a dozen negroes they would willingly release 
their Indians. The idea apparently was floating in the air of 
Hispanola, for Zuazo, in his letter of January 22, I5I9» to 
Chievres, says that the importation of negroes is a necessity, 
and he asks» if it cannot be made general, that at least he should 
have authority to issue licenses for bringing in a hundred from 
Spain; they should be from 15 to 20 years of age, of both sexes, 
and should be allowed to choose their masters for a term of not 
over one year, the masters being married settlers. By this time, 
moreover, after an abortive attempt in 1 505-6, the sugar indus- 
trj' was beginning to establish itself, and the want of more 
athletic labor about the mills than that of Indians was 
making itself felt. On its face there was nothing about the 
project to ajarm the most sensitive conscience. Under the 
treaty of Tordesillas the trade with Africa w^s reser\ed to the 
Ponuguese; they were in the habit of bringing negroes to 
Spain as slaves, and there would seem to be nothing cruel in 
transferring a few of these to the West Indies, where the climate 
more nearly approached that of their native land, Tlie sugges- 

1 Ibid., Cap. 103, 103 (LXV, 3S0 fqq,]^ 
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tion of Las Casas was that licenses each for the importation of 
a dozen negroes should be issued, but when asked how many 
in all would be wanted, he replied that he could not tell The 
question was then put to the Casa de Contratacion of Seville, 
which regulated the colonial trade, and it estimated the num- 
ber at four thousand for the four islands. The chance afforded 
for jobbery was seized at once, and a Flemish favorite, the 
Governor of Bresse, begged and obtaiqed from Charles the 
right to issue these licenses. This he promptly sold for 25,000 
ducats to some Genoese speculators, who made it a condition 
that no more Hcenses should be sold for eight years. Las 
Casas says that they cleared nearly 300,000 ducats by the opera- 
tion, but this is manifestly an exaggerated estimate, for he else- 
where tells us that they sold them at about eight ducats a head. 
It was long before Las Casas recognized his mistake; as late 
3^ r535> iri a letter to the Council of the Indies, he suggested 
that five or six hundred negroes he sent to each of the islands 
and be parcelled out, a few to each settler, or that free Hcenses 
be issued to import them. Towards the close of his life, how- 
ever, he bitterly repented his error and recognized that he had 
only perpetuated the slavery which he had labored to abolish. 
He would not for the world, he says, have made so grievous a 
mistake; he had supposed that the negroes in Spain had been 
justly enslaved, but he doubts whether his ignorance and care- 
lessness will excuse him before the divine judgment, ^^he trade 
grew rapidly and, writing about 1560, he says that there had 
been some 40,000 carried to Hispanola and 100,000 to the 
Indies, for the sugar mills required them in increasing numbers, 
and from the profits derived from licenses and dues the king 
had built the alcazares of Madrid and Toledo. The Portuguese, 
who had long been stealing negroes in Guinea, were stimulated 
to greater activity in their nefarious traffic, and the natives made 
war with each other to capture slaves for sale. In Hispanola 
they died rapidly from overwork, and from the liquor which 
they made from the cane-juice, while many escaped to the 
mountains, after killing their masters, and became Cimarmnes 
or Maroons, so that the people lived in constant dread.^ 

' Ibid,, Cap, IQ2, 129 (LXV, 379; LXVl, aS) ; Tom. LXX, p. aH i Tom. II, 
PP- 370* 374. 
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For a moment after the death of Le Sauvage, Las Casas was 
in despair, but hope revived when La Mure, a nephew of 
Charles's favorite chamberlain La Chaulx, manifested an inter- 
est in the Indians which strengthened rapidly under Las Casas's 
eloquence. La Chaulx was induced to listen to him and became 
his warm supporter — in fact, the Flemings as a rule, favored 
him, possibly as a part of their antagonism to the Spaniards* 
With their assistance the plan of inducing industrious peasants 
to emigrate was taken up and ample powers were conferred 
on Las Casas to carry it out* He set about it with his accus- 
tomed vigor and it promised well, but again his hopes were 
dashed. He was induced to apiK>int as his assistant a gentle- 
man named Berrio, to whom a commission was given placing 
htm under the orders of Las Casas, but after it was signed by the 
king Bishop Fonseca secretly altered it, rendering him inde- 
pendent. After working together for a short time Berrio cut 
loosef went to Andalusia and collected some two hundred 
tramps and vagabonds, whom he took to Seville and handed 
over to the Contratacion, Las Casas had not yet given it 
instructions, but it shippeti these choice colonists to Hispailola, 
where no preparations had been made for them; most of them 
perished and the rest took to evil courses* After such a begin- 
ning there was small hope of success and Las Casas abandoned 
the scheme when he learned that the Geronimites had sold the 
royal plantations out of which the immigrants were to receive 
ailotnients and when he found that Bishop Fonseca and the 
Council refused to make the promised provision for their tern- 
porary support*^ A 

Still indefatigalile in spite of these repeated disappointments, 
he found favor in the eyes of the new Chancellor Gattinara, with 
whom he speedily evolved a more daring scheme. Abandoning 
the islands, he resolved to try whether the peaceful colonisation 
of new territory might not solve the problems which had thus 
far baffled Spanish statesmanship. Tierra Firme — the north 
coast of the Southern continent — had been scarcely touched, 
although Pedro de Cordova with his Dominicans and some 
Franciscans had established a few missionar>^ stations there. 

« tbid., Ub. Ill, Cap. 104, 130 (LXV, sql : LXVI, 33). 
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He asked for the control of this land, to be settled under his 
direction, according to an elaborate and somewhat fantastic 
plan, which he worked out in the minutest detail, and in return 
for this he promised that in three years the king should derive 
from it a revenue of 15,000 ducats, growing to 30,000 in six 
years, and to 60,000 in ten years. It shows the confidence 
which he had inspired that he obtained this grant, consisting of 
three hundred leagues of the northern coast, from the Gulf of 
Paria to Santa Marta, and extending inland to the southern sea, 
comprising in fact, well night half of South America. The 
"capitulation" was signed by Charles, May 19, 1520, at Coruiia, 
two days before he sailed to assume the title of King of the 
Romans. Las Casas owed this to the favor of Cardinal Adrian 
and the Flemings, for Bishop Fonseca and the Council of the 
Indies had fought the project bitterly and he had only been suc- 
cessful at the last moment.^ 

On the strength of such a grant as this he had no trouble in 
raising the money requisite for the enterprise; the necessary 
pa|)crs were made out for him, friends contributed an ample store 
of heads, bells and other trinkets for trading with the Indians, 
he j^athcred a sufficient number of industrious laborers, and on 
November 11, 1520, he set sail from San Lucar, full of hope) 
for he had at his disposal a vast territory on which no Spaniard 
could set foot without his permission and where he would have 
free scope to realize his convictions that the Indians could be 
converted and civilized by peaceful means. On his arrival at 
Puertorico, however, disastrous news awaited him. Spaniards 
engaged in the pearl fishery on Cubagna, one of the Leeward 
Isles near the coast, being in want of Indians to carry on that 
peculiarly deadly trade, had made a raid on the mainland for 
•laves; the exasperated natives had retaliated by massacring the 
Dominicans at Chiribichi and Maracapana, on whom he had 
relied for the commencement of his work, and moreover, the 
tithorities of Hispafiola, under pretext of avenging this, were 
ganizing a great slave raid in five vessels with three hundred 
m* There was thus little chance for the peaceful colonizing 
which his scheme depended, but he waited in Puertorico to 

» IWd., Cap. 131-141. 155 (LXVI. pp. 37 sqq., 164). 
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intercept and if possible arrest the expedition. When it came, 
however, the captain refused to obey the royal power delegated 
to Las Casas and proceeded on his errand of destruction. Las 
Casas went on to Hispanola. where the authorities threw every 
obstacle in the way of his plans, although tliey could not refuse 
to issue the required proclamation forbidding, under pain of 
death and confiscation, anyone to go to his territory without 
his license* He was finally obliged to come to a compromise, 
under which* in July, 1521, he set out for the coast in tw^o vessels 
laden with provisions and articles of barter. He landed in the 
river Cumana, where Gonzalo de Ocampo was endeavoring to 
found a Spanish settlement near a Franciscan mission, but his 
people \vere starving, for the Spaniards on Cubagna kept the 
whole coast in a state of alarm and the nadves everywhere w^re 
hostile. Ocampo's men gladly seized the opportunity to escape 
and those whom Las Casas had brought refused to remain. 
There was nothing to do but to land the goods, to the value 
of 50,000 castellanos, and to let the people %o} 

It was eWdent that the peaceful conversion of the Indians 
was impossible unless the raids on the coast could be stopped, 
and for this it was necessary to invoke the royal authority. 
After long and prayerful consideration Las Casas concluded to 
appeal personally for this and he sailed for Hispanola; an ignor- 
ant pilot carried him to leeward of Cape Beata and two months 
were wasted in vainly beating against wind and current to get 
back. Finally he abandoned the attempt and landed at 
Yaquimo (Jacmel?) and made his way across the country^ to San 
Domingo, where he learned that his colony had been destroyed 
by the Indians^ though most of his people had made their 
escape. The blow was crushing; the lofty hopes which he had 
cherished when leaving Spain, with half a continent at his dis- 
posal, were irretrievably shattered* and it is no w^onder that even 
his Iron tenacity of purpose gave way for a time. He %vTote 
to the king and while awaiting a reply, in 1523, he yielded 
10 the solicitations of tlie Dominicans and entered their order. 
During his noviciate letters came from Cardinal Adrian and 
the Flemings of the court telling him that if he would return 

« Ibid.. Cap. is6-e (UCVt, pp. 165 iqq.). 
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In 1536 we find him in Mexico, where, in derision of his 
peaceful theories, the Spaniards proposed his trying them on 
the province of Tuzulutlan, which from its rugged features and 
excessive rainfall had resisted all attempts at invasion. He 
accepted the challenge and entered into a formal agreement 
with the president, Alonso Maldonado, who promised that if 
the Indians should submit and pay such moderate tribute asj 
the land could afford in gold, cotton or maize, they should neveij 
be subjected to repartimientos and encomiendas, and that for 
five years no Spaniard should be allowed to enter the territory I 
so that his missionary labors should be undisturbed. Las 
Casas, with two frailes, succeeded in converting the cacique and 
his people, but his work was cut short by a summons to Guate- 
mala in 1538, for, as a Dominican, he was now subject to the\ 
orders of his superiors. Maldonado, who was by no means an 
admirer of Las Casas's theories, in a letter to the king, October 
16, 1539, freely described the success of the effort and his regret 
that Las Casas should have been called off. In 1540 the agree- 
ment was confirmed by Charles, and May i, 1543, he issued a 
cedula promising that neither he nor his successors would ever 
alienate the Indians of Tuzulutlan from the crown. In 1545 
Las Casas, then Bishop of Chiapa, had the satisfaction of visit- 
ing the province, when the Christian Indians and their caciques . 
received him joyfully in crowds. In honor of this peaceful 
victory the name of Tuzulutlan, in 1547, was changed to Vera 
Paz; in 1560 it became the seat of a bishopric, which in 1605 
was merged into that of Guatemala.^ This was the one success 
of Las Casas in his long and active career, but it is of supreme 
importance as showing the truth of his postulate that men of 
apostolic spirit could have peacefully spread Christianity and 
civilization through the New World. 

While in Guatemala, in 1539, Las Casas received instructions 
from Charles to continue his good work in pacifying the 
Indians, but he was anxious to interview the emperor and he 
procured a mission to go to Spain and bring out more mem- 
bers of his order. On his arrival he found that Charles was in 

> Fabi6, Vida (Col. de Doc. LXX, 144-53, 182-6, 487).— Gams, Series Episco- 
porum^ p. 151. 
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Germany and to him wrote, December 15, 1540, that he had 
matters of importance to conimunicate* wherefore he solicited 
instruct ions to the Provincial of Castile to let him remain until 
the emperor's retum.* The conjuncture was favorable, for 
Garcia de Loyasa, Archbishop of Seville, who was then presi* 
dent of the Council of the Indies^ regarded Las Casas with 
much favor. It was resolved to reconsider the whole legislation 
regarding the Indians, and during 1541 and 1542 numerous 
conferences were held for the purpose of drafting new laws. As 
a contribution to the discussion Las Casas wrote several tracts, 
not printed until 1552, chief among which was his celebrated/. 
**Brevisima relacion de la Destruycion de las Yndias," which 
has been translated into almost every European language and 
has formed the text of the discourses on the subject since then. 
Another of the tracts consists of the eighth of a series of 
remedies which, hy order of the emperor, he laid before a con- 
ference held at Valladolid in 1542. This, he says, is the princi- 
pal remedy, without which all the rest would be useless, viz, 
that the emperor shall cause an inviolable law to be passed by 
the cortes and be sworn to in the most solemn manner by the 
sovereign for hitnself and his successors, incorporating as free 
vassals of the crown of Castile and Leon all Indians now or 
hereafter subjected, who are never to be alienated or granted 
in aicomiendas to Spaniards.* 

There can be little doubt that Las Casas exerted efficient 
influence on the character of the '*New Laws," wTiich were 
finally signeil by Charles at Barcelona,, November 20, 1542, and 
were sent not only to the viceroys and governors, tfut to the 
superiors of tlie convents, so that their execution should be 
supervised. While not all that he had asked for, they reflected 
his views too faithfully to retain their place In permanent legis- 
lation, for few traces of them are to be found in ,the final RecQ- 
ffilacidn, collected and promulgated in 1680. They prohibited 
all slavery of Indians, whom they required to be treated as wliat 
they were — vassals of the crown of Castile; all existing slaves 
were to be set free if the ovv^iers could not show legitimate title, 
and the courts were ordered to appoint proper persons to con- 
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duct their cases and to be paid out of the fines. The reparti- 
mientos and encomiendas were not abolished, but all new ones 
were prohibited and existing ones were to lapse on the death 
of the possessors, provision being mad^ to compensate widows 
and children out of the Indian tribute/ 

To appreciate the opposition excited by this project for the 
extinction of the encomiendas, we must consider the i>eculiar 
character of the Spanish conquests. They were not made by 
the royal fleets and armies, at the expense and under the 
direction of the crown, but by filibustering expeditions of 
adventurers who put at risk their money and their lives in the 
hope of profit, while the crown obtained the suzerainty of the 
conquered territories, with one-fifth of the precious metals dis- 
covered and a tribute from the Indians subdued. Ponce de 
Leon, Vasco Nunez, Cortes, Pizarro, Alvarado, Hernando de 
Soto, were adventurers of this type, with at most a royal license 
granting them certain rights over what territory they might 
acquire. When the conquest was made it was organized by 
giving to each soldier, according to his merits and services, 
an encomienda, or tract of land, with so many Indians, to be 
held for two lives, after which it would lapse to the crown. The 
indignation not unnaturally excited among those threatened 
with the shortening of their tenures, is expressed with more 
vigor than courtliness in a letter to the emperor from the 
authorities of the city of Guatemala, September lo, 1543. Thiey 
had heard of the New Laws, but had not yet received them, and 
they made haste to complain bitterly that their services are to 
be rewarded by depriving them of the grants solemnly assured 
to them. They had conquered the land at their own expense 
without cost to the crown; they had been urged and ordered to 
marry and ar^ now encumbered with families, while their 
children are to* be left to starve by depriving them of the succes- 
sion to the repartimientos, and all this to gratify the whims of 
an ignorant and scandalous friar, whose vanity will not allow 
him to be quiet and who had been driven from every place and 
every convent that had been afflicted by his presence.^ 

^ Brevisima RelacUn, p. 135.— Fabi6, Vida (Col. de Doc. LXX, 159-61). 
*Col. de Doc. LXX, 529. 
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The crown was evidently in a false position. It had reaped 
where it had not sown and now it was seeking to deprive the 
laborers of all share in the harvest earned by their sweat and 
blood. The original vice in the methods of conquest rendered 
humanity to the Indians impossible* So lately as May 13, 1538* 
Charles had authorized the "commendation," for two lives, of 
Indian towns and villages to tho&e who had deserved the 
reward^* and it could not be expected that they would submit 
quietly to this sudden change of policy* which meant ruin to 
their families, while aggrandizing the crown. When Biased 
Nunez Vela endeavored to enforce the new laws in Peru, it 
led to the revolt under Gonzalo Pizarro, and the same would 
have been the result in Mexico had not Francisco Tello de 
Sandoval prudently suspended them after publication* The 
loss of all the colonies on the mainland was imminent and 
Charles yielded. He was in Flanders, far removed from the 
influence of Las Casas. and at Mechlin. October 20^ 1545, he 
issued a cedilla revoking the provisions of 1542 on this sub- 
ject.' The enconiiendas thus were firmly established, and for 
a hundred years they continued to be the subject of perpetual 
legislation, mostly in the direction of protecting the Indians 
from the abuses inherent in the system. Theoretically, as 
descril^ied by Machuca, this was simply that all the Indians in 
an encomienda should pay to the lord a tribute fixed by law; 
in return for which he was required to establtsh^^nd maintain 
a "doctrina/* or mission with a priest, to defend them in their 
suits, to cure them in their maladies, to pursue and seize all 
fugitives and to perform some otlier minor duties.' The statutes 

' Recop, Ley 3, Til, viU, U\. VL 

» Sohrzami df ImdiitrMm Jurt, H, 598*— Garcitaso loca, Jiut Cm. M Pfnt^ 
LfK tV« Cap. vti, sqq.— *Recop< n^r j«r/, 

^ Duiun&i Aj^iiMtc^i (CoL de Doc* LXXI» a6o). The encomiendas had 
origin ally been granted for two lives and there was tiatu rally a constant pressure 
for extetiding or pcrpettiating the beneftce- In tsjs Antonio de Rihera was sent 
ID the emperor in Germany with an offer of six or seven miUtons of ducats if he 
woirU} render ihem perpetual in Peru* Las Casas protested vigorously but 
Charles yielded, and by a c6dula from Ghent, September 5, ISS^* he conceded 
the request ; the transaction, however, fell through owing to the iro possibility of 
raising so enormous a sum {S^hrmns^ 11, s^3)< Vet it was rccognixed as a 

Id 
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for their protection, in the constant reiteration of prohiWtions 
of oppression, are eloquent of the wrongs to which the defence^ 
less serfs were subjected, incurable by l^slation, however benefi- ^ 
cent. That repeated decrees forbade all officials and churches^ 
to hold encomiendas was evidently for the purpose of preventing 
them from being interested in the violation of laws which they 
were bound to enforce, but the necessity for re-enunciating 
these decrees shows how little they were obeyed.^ At the close 
of the century Mendieta describes the encomiendas as the most 
cruel infliction which threatens the destruction of the Indians, 
who were compelled to forced labor with unsparing rigor. His 
description of their conditions is deplorable, for their tasks were 
exacted of them with merciless severity and they were treated 
far worse than the negro slaves, whose cost was sopie prQtg:- \ 
tion. It was a serious obstacle to their conversion, for the 
hatred thus aroused was especially directed to the ministers of 
God as the accomplices of their ruthless oppressors.* In the first 
quarter of the seventeenth century Fray Juan de Torquemoda 
describes the system as the total destruction of the Indians 
through the forced labor imposed on them in the mines and 
elsewhere, though he deems it more prudent not to enter into 

liardship that the grandchildren of the conquerors should be disinherited and 
sundry laws of 1555, 1559, 1576, 1588 and 1607 recite that in this way the 
descendants of the original discoverers and settlers became impoverished, 
wherefore it was ordered that a third life might be tolerated and then a fourth. 
Finally the rule of four lives was adopted for all grants made up to 1607. 
Those who subsequently obtained encomiendas endeavored to claim the benefit 
of this, but Philip IV, in 1637, decreed that unless a longer term was specified 
in the grant it should be deemed for two lives only (Recop. Leyes 14, 15, Tit. xi, 
Lib. VI). They were in some sense military fiefs ; the encomiendero was held to 
military service and was bound to keep horse and arms ; the holding passed to 
the eldest son if there was one, and could never be sold or exchanged or 
alienated and one-third of the revenue was paid to the crown (Ibid., Leyes 1-4, 
8, 13, Tit. xi ; Leyes 38, 39, 44, Tit. viii ; Leyes 4, 8, Tit. ix. Lib. VI). The 
Indians when gathered in pueblos or villages under this system were in some 
sense predial serfs, for they could not leave the spot ; but there were also large 
numbers of them de mita^ who were employed in forced labor at the mines and 
in transportation, in which their sufferings continued with little abatement (Leyes 
16, 17, 22. 25, Tit. ix ; Tit. xii, Lib. VI). 

* Recop. Ley 12, Tit. viii. Lib. VI. 

• Mendieta, Hist, EcUs,, pp. 519 sqq. 
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details** The saintly Palafox, who, in the discharge of his 
duties as bishop of Puebla, protector of the Indians and inspec- 
tor-general of the tribunals, had travelled Mexico from shore 
to shore and thus had special knowledge of the situation, in 
1650 addresseil to Philip IV a touching appeal to enforce the 
laws for their protection; they were still subject to intolerable 
abuses, including enforced labor, but their long-suflFcring was 
such that they endured all in silence and rarely sought redress 
for the most flagrant wrongs unless stimulated to it by some 
Spaniard.^ 

In the "New Laws" of 1542, Las Casas had again apparently 
accomplished nearly all that he had sought, and in that year 
he was offered the bishopric of Cuzco, which he refused. Then 
the see of Chiapa fell vacant, which he accepted. The year 1543 
was passed in getting his bulls from Rome and in selecting ai 
chosen band of forty-six Dominicans to accompany him, for 
he was resolved to make full use of the power inherent in the 
episcopal office to enforce the reforms which had been promised 
in the new^ legislation. He was consecrated in Seville* March 
30, 1544, and on July 10 he sailed from San Lucar, reaching 
San Domingo September 9, He found that the New Laws' 
had not received the slightest attention; procurators had been 
sent to Spain to labor for their repeal, and it was with grrat, 
difficulty that he obtained their pubHcation without thereby 
souring their observance*^ It was the same when he reached 
Cam peachy, early in Januar>% 1545, and so great was the 
antagonism towards him that the people refused to receive hira 
as their bishop or to pay his salar)^ and tithes, so that he had' 
no little trouble in raising inoney to defray a portion of the 
charter of the vessels that brought him and his frailes. After 
tribulations ami losses he reached his episcopal city of Cuidad 
Real de Cliiapa, where in his modest cathedral he found but two 
priests — the dean, Gil Quintana, and canon, Juan Perera* His 
sennons and exhortations as to the Indians w^ere uttered to 
deaf ears, but as Easter drew^ near h« felt himself master of the 

*PftlAfoii« Di ia N^turalha J^i Iniiii^ (Qbras, Madrid, 1762, T, X, p. 451). 
^r^bti, Vid^ (CoK dc Doc, LXX, pp. t&i-7t). 
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situation. Paschal communion was a matter of obligation, 
which no Spaniard of that day could possibly omit, while sacra- 
mental confession and absolution were a condition precedent 
to communion. As bishop he had complete control of the 
confessional; he could determine who should hear confessions 
and what sins he should reserve for absolution by himself 
exclusively. He commenced by withdrawing all licenses to 
hear confessions, except those of Quintana and Perera, and to 
them he gave a list of cases reserved to himself, including not 
only the servitude and ill-treatment of the Indians, but the 
wealth acquired from them, which he classed as ill-gotten gains 
requiring restitution before the sinner could hope for absolu- 
tion. This practical denial of the Easter sacrament produced a 
tumultuous agitation in which his life was threatened; Quintana 
favored the slave-holders and ventured to absolve four of them 
under his faculties as commissioner of the Santa Cruzada, for 
which Las Casas excommunicated him; but the people so boy- 
cotted the bishop and his Dominicans that they were in danger 
of starvation and took refuge with the Indians of Chiapa, who 
received them with rejoicing and earnestly sought conversion 
and baptism.^ 

Las Casas had summoned Marroquin^ Bishop of Guatemala, 
and Valdevieso of Nicaragua to meet him at Gracias a Dios, 
the capital of the province, for the purpose of demanding of the 
Audiencia, or royal court, the enforcement of the New Laws. 
To keep this engagement he left his retreat among the Indians 
and went to the capital, where the president Maldonado and the 
judges treated him with contempt and called him a fool and a 
madman. Nothing daunted, on October 22, 1545, he presented 
a formal demand that he should be supported by the civil pK>wer 
in his episcopal authority and that the New Laws should be 
enforced; if this was not done within three months, he pro- 
nounced on them a sentence of excommunication ipso jure. 
They replied that they would issue orders to enforce his jurisdic- 
tion and that they would obey the royal laws, but they appealed 
from his sentence to the pope, they denied his power to excom- 
<!atc them and threatened to report his excesses to the king 

*Ibid., pp. 172-86, 531-33. 
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in order that he might be properly punished. Both sides, in 
fact, wrote to Spain accusing the othen Las Casas and 
VaJdevieso stated that the condition of the Indians was grow- 
ing worse, that Maldonado and his kindred held allotments of 
60,000 of them and of course he would not enforce the Newj 
Laws; that the Bishop of Guatemala also held allotments, and 
that they w^ould resign their sees unless there were prospects of 
improvement. Then news reached him that the people af 
Cuidad Real had organized to seize his temporalities and pre- 
vent his return. In spite of warnings that his life was at stake> 
he set out and entered the town at night. There w^ere stormy 
and tumuhuous proceedings, but his firmness triumphed, andj 
by Christmas he w^s carried in procession to a house that ha 
been prepared for him.* 

His stay was short. In 1544 Francisco Tello de Sandoval 
had come to New Spain as visitador, or inspector*general, wit 
instructions to promulgate the New Laws, which he did, Marcl 
28, I54S» They w^ere not enforced^ however, owing to the 
general opposition, and it was probably on this account that he 
summoned all the bishops and superiors of convents to meet 
him in Mexico, Towards the end of February ^ 1546^ La^ Casas 
set out, secretly resolving never to return. There was a notable 
gathering of prelates and men of learning, who after many public 
conferences laid dowm eight principles, which are notew^orthy 
as expressing the attitud e of lh£_CIluich^iHilb£-polk.y nf the 
c onqu est. These state that the only object of the Holy See 
in conceding the sovereignty of the Indies to Spain ^vas the 
propagation of the faith; that the heathen justly possess what 
they hold, including their kingdoms, states, lordships and jtuis- 
dictions; that conversion can only be accomplished by persua- 
sion; that the Holy See, in granting the supreme overlordship 
to Spain, did not intend to deprive the natives of their estates 
and dignities and jurisdictions, or to concede anything that 
would interfere with the evangelization of the land, and that the 
Kings of Castile, in volunteering to provide for the diflfusion of 
the faith, were under obligation to defray all expenses necessary 
for that purpose. Moreover on this basis was framed a formu- 

* Ibid., PP' iSa-aoi, 535^1 > 
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lary for confessors in absolving Spaniards, and a memorial was 
drawn up to the king and the Council of the Indies so that its 
principles might be embodied in legislation. In all this the 
slavery of the Indians was not alluded to, at the express desire 
of the viceroy, Antonio de Mendoza, but a sermon of Las Casas 
on the subject so moved him that he permitted it to be discussed 
in meetings held privately and offered to forward to the king 
their conclusions, which were that Indian slavery was unlawful, 
except of those captured in the second war of Jalisco, and that 
the enforced labor imposed on the natives was condemned.* 

Las Casas was determined to return to Spaii^ In preparation 
for his absence he appointed, in November, I5i|.6, a provisor and 
confessors to whom he sent the instructions to confessors agreed 
upon in the conference of Mexico. These were so rigorous 
that, when they became known, appeal was made to Prince 
Philip, who in November, 1547, ordered them to be sent to 
Spain for examination. The uncompromising and impractical 
character of these instructions renders easily intelligible 
the fierce hatred which Las Casas excited among the colo- 
nists. He had already, in 1543, expressed his views in a letter 
to Charles V, in which he argued that all the wealth 
acquired by the conquistadores and their successors was 
robbery. From this it followed that they should be 
stripped of it, except enough to sustain life; half of 
this should be restored to those from whom it had been 
taken or to their heirs, and the other half be used to send out 
and establish industrious settlers who would render the colonies 
flourishing.^ Even this, however, was a compromise which he 
outgrew and in the instructions to confessors he assumed that 
not one of the conquistadores possessed rightfully a single 
maravedi — if he were rich as the D.uke of Medina Sidonia 
he could not with all his wealth make satisfactory restitution, 
and his heirs were in the same condition. As a preliminary to 
absolution, therefore, the penitent was required to make a valid, 
legal conveyance before a notary of all his property, to be dis- 
tributed at the discretion of the confessor, who might allow as 
alms to the heirs enough for a bare subsistence. Extravagant 

» Ibid., pp. 203-8. « Col. de Doc. LXXI, 422. 
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as may seem this violent transfer of all the wealth, real and 
personal, of the colonies through the hands of the confessors^ it 
was so rigidly deducible from the conclusions of scholastic 
theology that all the doctors and theologians to whom the 
instructions were submitted approved of them, as they were 
bound to do,* In his zeal for the Indians, however, Las Casas 
cast aside the system of composition for ill-gotten gains of 
which the owner cannot be found, whereby the Church has 
prudently in practice left an outlet for the more or less repentant 
sinner, in order not to render confession * 'odious/' and we have 
seen that he excommunicated his dean Quintana for exercising 
his power as commissioner of the Santa Cruzada, in which this 
faculty of prescribing compositions in such cases has been a 
source of abundant revenue. In his letter of 1543 to Charles 
V, Las Casas had admitted this principle of composition by 
advising that, in cases where the original owner or his heirs could 
not be found, authority lie obtained from the pope to com- 
pound for one-half or one-fifth or one-sixth* according to the 
degree of criminality involved, and that the immense sums thus 
acquired be expended in spreading the faith and in establishing 
peaceful and industrious settlers, after having expelled the 
leaders of the conquistadores, such as Almagro. The synod of 
Santafe de Bogota, in 1556, proposed a more thrifty solution of 
the problem by deciding that the holders of encomiendas, who 
had established missions in their lands and had paid their full 
dues to the Church, could conscientiously retain all that they 
ha^d taken from the Indians, while those who had neglected to 
do so ought to make restitution, because the reason for the 
conquest was the spread of the faith.^ ^ 

It argues w^ell for the Spanish monarchs that Las Casas never 
lost their favor while niaintaining and endeavoring to enforce 
doctrines so revolutionary and so disturbing to the state, for 
he applied them to the sovereign as well as to the subjecL 
His theories^ imperfectly expressed in the Declaration of 

^Fabi«. Vida (Col. dc Doc, IX%, yon)* 

* Groot, //isL etlfiiajti^a f titnl iif Miitpa Craitada^ Tom. I, A pp. 11 » P- 49^* 
Tllli Is itAted to be derived from the first Mexicoii counefl, held in l^%t^ but 
tbere ib no such provision in the proceedings of ihe Imner* 
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Mexico in 1546, were that the King of Spain was merely over- 
lord of the Indies, as the emperor was of Germany, and that 
even the papal grant required free confirmation by the native 
rulers to render it effective. The Indians were to be left to 
their own institutions, under their caciques, while the Spanish 
king was to be at the expense of maintaining and protecting the 
friars sent for their conversion. Even for this service he was 
debarred from exacting any tribute. In a letter of August, 
1555, to Carranza, the subsequent Archbishop of Toledo, then 
in England with Philip II, he asks whether there is no one who 
will undeceive the sovereigns and make them understand that 
they cannot levy a real of tribute from the Indians with a good 
conscience. To reach these conclusions he did not hesitate, 
in an age of absolute monarchy, to affirm the broad principle 
that rulers are made for the people, not the people for the 
rulers.^ 

In 1547 Las Casas left the Indies for the last time. On his 
arrival in Spain he was almost at once involved in his cele- 
brated contest with Gines de Sepulveda, one of the leading 
theologians of the time, which occupied him until 1550. 
Sepulveda had been retained by the adverse interests arid had 
written a work entitled Democrites alter, to justify the subjuga- 
tion of the Indians. The controversy was a bitter onQ/ in which 
Sepulveda endeavored to convict Las Casas of treason and 
heresy, but it is only of interest to us here as furnishing evidence 
that the conscience of the learned classes in Spain was more 
sensitive on the. subject than has generally been thought, for, 
although Sepulveda stood forward as the defender of the royal 
power and prerogative, his book was condemned by the uni- 
versities of Alcala and Salamanca, permission to print it was 
refused by both the Councils of State and of the Indies, and 
when he sent it to Rome to be published its introduction into 
Spain was prohibited.^ Moreover, by command of the Council 
of the Indies, Las Casas, in 1552, wrote a tract enumerating 
the sufferings of the virtually enslaved Indians, and proving 
that Spaniards so holding them were in mortal sin and incapable 

*Col. de Doc. LXXI, 386. Disputa con SepUlveda, Princip. iv (Venet., 1645). 
^ Disputa con Septiheda^ Argomento, p. 174. 
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of absolution tin til they should release all who were not legally 
in bondage.* To Las Casas may chiefly be attributed this 
enormous ethical advance, since Ferdinand*s theologians justi- 
fied the Laws of Burgos. 

In 1550 Las Casas resigned his bishopnc Advancing years 
rendered him less able to perform active work in the cause to ■ 
which he had dedicated himself, but, until his death in 1566, 
at the age of 92, he continued indefatigably \mi\i pen and 
tongue to defend the defenceless Indians, He was in constant 
correspondence with friends in the Indies, who kept him advised 
of their sufferings, his indignation remained as hot as ever and 
his zeal for their rehef was unabated. Yet he was forced 
sorrowfully to admit, in a letter to the Dominicans of Guate- 
mala, in 1562, that in the sixty-one years during which he had 
been a witness of Spanish tyranny^ the oppression of the Indiaj33 
had gone on constantly increasing, which was a disheartening 
outcome of his incessant labors and of the numerous laws which 
had been enacted in their behalf.* It is no wonder that in what 
was probably his last writing he foretold that the wrath of God 
would be visited on Spain tor the wicked and impious treat- 
ment of the Indians, and that he bequeathed to the college 
of San Gregorio in Valladolid his collection of letters, descrip- 
tive of the crueUy practised on them, which he desired to be 
carefully presers^ed in order that if the Lord should hereafter 
destroy Spain the causes of his vengeance might be manifest* 

The encomiendas* as we have seen, had become too deeply 
rooted to be eradicated, and the kindly legislation which con- 
tinued to he. enacted was powerless to prevent the abuses 
inseparable from it — indeed* the repetition of prohibitions of 
overtaxing and maltreating the nati%"es are only of worth as 
showing how vain was the effort to ameliorate the system and 
bow evitable were its evils under the lax and corrupt admin- 
istration prevalent in the Spanish colonies, Philip II was con- 
stant and earnest in his efforts to protect his Indian subjects. 
In 1582 he ordered inspectors sent through all the provinces 

^ TVttliidS* i0^i h wmitrm dt lai Indiat (Vctict.« 1657), 

* Col.de Doc. LXXt« p* 5^- 

«Fabi6, ViM (CoL de Doc. LXX, 335, 337). 
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to reform abuses committed on theni» and he instructed his vice- 
roys and governors and judges constantly to report whatever 
seemed to them to require remedy; in 1595 he decreed that 
Spaniards who maltreated or injured Indians should be punished 
more severely than if the offence were committed on Spaniards; 
in 1596 he commanded all prelates to send detailed reports by 
every fleet as to the condition of the natives — whether they were 
well or ill treated, whether they were increasing or diminishing, 
whether the laws for their protection were obser\'ed or not — 
together with suggestions as to what could be done for their 
improvement.* A decree of Philip IV prohibited all forced 
labor and required satisfaction to be given to him and to the 
world for their ill-treatment, which is against God and himself 
and the total destruction of the empire.^ As the Spanish con- 
quests spread over South America, the most careful instructions 
were issued to presence the liberty of the Indians, and when in 
1629, the Governor of Marafion sent some as slaves to other 
places, saying that they had been lawfully enslaved, Philip IV 
ordered their immediate release.* It was the same in the Philip- 
pines; in 1609 Philip III gave instructions that on all public 
works Chinese and Japanese should be hired; if they could not 
be had in adequate numbers the voluntary service of the natives 
might be accepted, but they were not to be compelled to labor 
unless the safety of the state was at stake, for their freedom 
was of greater moment than the CDnvenience of the public or 
any saving to the treasury,"* Charles IL by a decree of June 
12, 1679^ ordered all Indian slaves in Peru and New Spain to 
be set free; he had commanded this before, but the governor 
of Chile had suspended it under various pretexts and he now 
makes the order peremptory, for it is of supreme importance 
that the Indians be treated lovingly and not be oppressed or 
molested,** There was an organization of officials known as 
Protectors of the Indians, whose function it was to see that 
their rights were preserved, and lo enforce those rights by 

* Recop. Leyes 7» 8, ai^ Tit, x, Lib, VI, 
•Ibid,, Ijty as, TU. ¥ ; Ley a, Tit. x, Lib. VL 
*Ibid., Ley 4. Tit ii, Lib. VI, * Ibid.. Ley 40, TiL atii, Lib. VL 

Mbid,, Ley 16, Tit ii, Lib. VL 
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judicial action, and these Protectors were instructed to keep 
the home government constantly advised as to any infringe- 
ment on the privil^es of the natives and as to whether the 
viceroys and courts did their duty in this respect.^ The Sixth 
Book of the Recopilaci6n de las Leyes de las Indias contains hun- 
dreds of decrees manifesting this constant and anxious care of 
the sovereigns for the welfare, temporal and spiritual, of the 
native race committed to their charge; and the spirit in which 
this compilation was made, in 1680, is revealed by the fact 
that in the section devoted to the good treatment of the Indians 
the first place is given to the earnest and touching codicil of 
Queen Isabella, which is ordered to be observed by all officials 
as of full legal and binding force. 

The contrast between the kindliness which reigwed in Madrid 
and the oppression which prevailed throughout the colonies 
illustrates the uselessness of legislation when its execution is 
committed to defective or corrupt administration. 

Henry Charles Lea. 

PhUadelphia. 



»Ibid..Tit. vi, Ub. VI. 



THE TIN PLATE COMBINATION. 
I. 

THE excessive competition of the many tin-plate plants 
established under the hot-house influences of the tariff 
of 1890, in company with rising prices of materials, has brought 
about the formation of a combination known as the American 
Tin Plate Company. Three things, tariff, low price of steel, 
and low wages, fortunately meeting at the same time, made 
possible the rapid growth of this industry. In 1890 there were 
two or three plants struggling under great difficulties, barely 
competing with foreign makers. The McKinley, Wilson, and 
Dingley bills restricted this competition to such an extent, and 
incited enterprise to such a degree, that 1898 saw forty-one 
plants engaged in the industry with every promise of pros- 
perity.^ The transformation, just spoken of, was almost mar- 
velous. The tariff, checking foreigpi competition, made it 
possible for those engaged in the industry to construct their 
mills and at the same time secure the double advantage of cheap 
steel and low wages. The output increased rapidly from a few 
hundred thousand pounds to hundreds of millions of pK>unds,^ 
while the great imports of early years fell rapidly to less than 
a third of what they had been in 1890. Meantime the English 
industry suffered greatly. The American market was the one 
great consumer of English tin. There had been some dis- 
satisfaction with English methods and English manufacture, so 
that the American producers had no opposition to fight and 
overcome among the consumers of English tin in this country. 
In fact, the purchasers of the commodity seemed ready to 
welcome any movement likely to affect English prices. 

The price during the period of English supply ranged above 
$5.00 per box I.C. 14x20 plates. Although the tariff added 
some $1.62 to the price of English tin plate per box of 108 lbs., 
nevertheless so great was the influence of the loss of the 
American market that the price f.o.b. at Liverpool fell to about 
$2.40.^ This in a way set a limit to the price of American tin 
plate, so that the quotation in this country has remained below 
five dollars. Since 1893 the price was pushed,, under the 

* Yale Review, vii, 302, Nov. 1S98. The Tin Plate Industry. • Ibid., p. 313. 
» Eng, Far, Office Report, No. 426, p. 9. 
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rivalry of the different tin-plate makers. lower and lower below 
this limit, until $2.70 was reached in December, 1898.* This 
was undoubtedly pretty near cost. 

This movement from the comparatively high prices of 1893 
steadily downwards to a point so near cost was not a healthy 
one. It was indicative of excessive output and competition. 
One-half of the forty-one plants could easily have supplied the 
market. The fall in price alone was not sufficient to cause the 
failure of any of the plant Sp although new factories were erected 
during the year, increasing the competition* The industry 
would only be permanentljr^ endangered by ( i) a rise in tlie price 
of steel, (2) a rise in wages, (3) an increase in the cost of 
pig tin, or (4) the repeal of the tariff. Anyone of these, with 
the exception erf the lastp was hardly sufficient to cause the 
continued embarrassment of the tin-plate companies, but two 
working together were sure to make the conditions of manu- 
facture exceedingly hard, while a movement upward in the case 
of the first three, threatened the renewal of foreign competition 
and the possible extinction of the business. Two at least of 
the above mentioned possibilities have taken place; tin and steel 
have both risen in the last year andt in the case of steel, the 
chances are that the price will range high for some time to come. 
Block tin is now hard to get and is rising in price. In regard 
to labor, there is considerable question^ but undoubtetlly the 
tendency is in the direction of higher payment. The Amalga- 
mated Association has constantly insisted that such should be 
the case in the iron and steel industries, and the tin-plate 
makers will be compelled to follow the example set by the 
kindred industries. 

At the opening of the year pig Hn was selling for 13-^ cents 
per pound in New York.' In January, 1899, the quotation 
had advanced eleven points, the market showing great firmness 
with every indication of going still higher and possibly equal- 
ling the price of 375^ cents of 1889. This increase added 
twenty-seven cents to the cost of producing a box of LC, 
14 X 20 tin plates. During the same time the market price of 
steel billets rose two dollars per ton. By this change in the 

' Timamd Ttm*, J»o* a6, iS^, * Yali Rkviiw, Noit. iBgS, vli, p, 318, 
* Tim amd Ttrm, J^n. 16, ii9&. 
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cost of material eleven cents more were added to the charge 
of making tin plates. In a year's time the manufacturer found 
he was producing plates at an increased expense of thirty-eight 
cents per box, and the market price down to $2.70 at mill for 
first-class plates. The situation is indicated by the accompany- 
ing table: 

WHOLESALE PRICE OF TIN PLATE (BESSEMER STEEL I. C. I4 X 20, IN NEW YORK, 

PER BOX OF 100 POUNDS), AND OF STEEL BILLETS (PER LONG 

TON, AT PITTSBURG, PENNA.).* 



X893. 




1896. 


Steel Billets. ' 


nn Plates. 


July. 


$21.50—22.00 


♦5.05 


July. 


—20.25 


$3.47^ 


August, 


ai.oo— 21.25 


5.00 


August, 


—20.25 


3.50 


September, 


—20.50 


4.85 


September, 


—20.50 


3.50 


October, 


—18.50 


5.00 


October, 


—20.25 


3.50 


November, 


17.50—18.00 


5.00 


November, 


—20.25 


3.65 


December, 


17.00—17.50 


4.90 


December, 


—20.25 


3.70 


1894. 






1897. 






January, 


—15.90 


4.87>i 


January, 


—16.00 


3.75 


February, 


16.00—16.25 


4.85 


February, 


—15.50 


3.80 


March, 


—15.50 


4.85 


March, 


18.00—20.00 


3.75 


April, 


—15.75 


4.80 


April, 


—15.25 


3.60 


May, 


16.75—17.00 


4.75 


May, 


—14.75 


3.70 


June, 


19.00—19.50 


4.75 


June, 


14.25—14.50 


3.70 


July. 


—18.50 


4.72>i 


July. 


14.00—14.25 


3.70 


August, 


17.00—17.25 


4.72>i 


August, 


—14.25 


3.70 


September, 


— 18.00 


4.77>i 


September, 


15.00—15.25 


3.70 


October, 


16.75—17.00 


3-85 


October, 


—16.50 


3.70 


November, 


—15.45 


3.75 


November, 


16.25—16.50 


3.90 


December, 


15.25—15.50 


3.65 


December, 


—15.00 


3.70 


1895. 






1898. 






January, 


15.00—15.25 


3.60 


January, 


15.00—15.25 


3.80 


February, 


15.00—15.25 


3.57>i 


February, 


— 15.00 


3.85 


March, 


15.00—15.25 


3.50 


March, 


15.25—15.50 


3.85 


April, 


15.25—15.60 


3.50 


April, 


15.50—15.75 


3.85 


May, 


15.50—15.75 


3.52>i 


May, 


15.00—15.25 


3.85 


June, 


17.75—18.00 


3.52>i 


June, 


—15.00 


3.85 


July, 


20.50—20.75 


3.65 


July. 


—14.75 


3.85 


August, 


21.50—22.00 


3.75 


August, 


—14.75 


3.85 


September, 


— 


3.65 


September, 


—16.25 


3.95 


October, 


24.00—24.25 


3.65 


October, 


—16.00 


3.95 


November, 


21.00—21.50 


3.65 


November, 


—15.50 


3.95 


December, 


18.00—18.50 


3.60 


December, 


15.75—16.00 


3.95 


1896. 






1899. 






January, 


16.00—16.25 


3.60 


January, 


16.50—16.75 


/' 2.92K 


February, 


18.25—18.50 


3.52>4 


February, 


—17.25 


3.25 


March, 


—17.00 


3.45 


March, 


21.00—22.00 


3.70 


AprU, 


—20.00 


3.42>i 


April, 


25.00—26.00 


3.91 


May, 


—20.25 


3A7H 


May, 


—26.50 


3.97>i 


June, 


—20.25 


3.47K 









* Monthly Summary of Finance and Commerce of the United States, Dec, 
r, pp. 8S5, 889 ; April, 1899, pp. 2434. 2437, 244i» 2445- Quotations taken at 
egiiuUagaf each month. 
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It IS not difficult to understand why steel billets should increase 
in value* The great demand for rails, steel for bridges and 
building's under the reviving industry of the year explains fairly 
well this rise* but pig tin does not come under the influence 
of American production. The probabilities are that the market 
in this materia] has been cornered. Such a feat would be by 
no means diflficult. The output is comparatively small, and 
passes through but few hands. If such is the case, the next 
year will see an increased output and the correction of the 
present condition. In this relation T%%% and Terne^ commenting 
on the situation, says, the advance is a most radical one, and 
it seems certain that if the tin plate manufacturing business in 
the countr>' had remained in control of the individual com- 
panies, many would have been forced to the wall in the effort 
to fill contracts.^ 

It will be seen from what has been already said that the 
tin-plate industrj' was far from a healthy condition. Every 
thing pointed to demoralization. It was very natural that, 
under these conditions, repeated attempts should be made to 
form a combination. The wasteful methods that had char- 
acterized the early industry had been largely corrected, and in 
their place had been substituted economies so sweeping that 
it was almost impossible for the companies to get to a lower 
cost basis without consolidation.^ 



II, 

Early in 1898 negotiations were begun by persons interested 
in the tin-plate industr>* to ascertain if it were possible to form 
a company that should control the plants of the country, 
A meeting of the most important manufacturers wtis held at 
Pittsburg in January of last year.^ Many representatives of 
the different interests were there. An attempt was made to 
get options on the various plants engaged in this industry, A 
number of the concerns thinking the time opportune to place a 
high vahiation on their properties did so, but in most instances* 
especially in those cases where plates had been sold below cost, 
the owners were willing to be a party to a reasonable agreement, 

* TUm amd Ttrmt, Jan. 36, iS^. * Tin and Ttrm, Jew* I3, 1899, 

• Irem Ag^, Jati, ao, iBgS. 
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The result of the meeting was undoubtedly a step toward 
further organization. Evidently there was a carefully arranged 
plan back of the whole movement which was to be carried 
out on well-determined lines. This conference was followed 
by a committee meeting in New York during the first week 
of February.* Four of the tin-plate manufacturers present at 
Pittsburg had been appointed to confer with the jobbers in 
New York City. During the importing period the "Big 
Four," consisting of brokerage firms in the city just mentioned, 
dominated the business of. tin-plate jobbing.^ The object of 
the committee was to deal with these firms, who were regarded 
as powerful factors in the business. It was expected that they 
would oppose consolidation, and it was therefore determined 
that firmness should be the tactics of the committee. The 
committee made the following proposition: that if the four 
merchant concerns wished to cooperate they must furnish funds 
necessary to meet one-third of the expense of consolidation.' 
To this proposition the merchants objected, but they were 
informed that the consolidation would go on even if they did 
not take advantage of the offer. It is quite evident, from the 
arrangements which have been made for the sale of tin plates 
as well as the disappearance of these firms from the market, 
that the offer was not accepted. The attempt was to unite both 
mill owners and principal dealers, but in the event of failure 
to bring together the mill owners, at least. A great many in 
the trade were exceedingly skeptical in regurd to the move- 
ment. So well, however, did the conditions in the market aid 
the promoters that 1899 saw the formation of the syndicate 
and the purchase of thirty-nine plants controlling 279 mills.* 

* Ibid., Feb. lo, 1898. *7V» and Term, Jan. 26, 1899. ^ Iron Age, Feb. 10, 1898. 
* iEtna — Standard Iron and Steel Co., 
American Tin Plate Co., 



Atlanta Steel and Tin Plate Co., 
Baltimore Tin Plate Co., 
Beaver Tin Plate Co., 
Blairsville Rolling Mill and Tin Plate Co., 
Britton Rolling Mill Co., 
Cincinnati Rolling Mill and Tin Plate Co., 
98cent Sheet and Tin Plate Co., 
iberland Steel and Tin Plate Co., 
•« Tin Plate Co., 

Plate and Sheet Co.. 



Bridge Port. O.. 


8 mills. 


El wood, Ind., 


20 




Montpelier, Ind., 


6 




Atlanta, Ind., 


5 




Baltimore, Ind., 


2 




Lisbon, O., 


6 




Blairsville, Pa., 


2 




Cleveland, O., 


3 




Cincinnati. O., 


4 




Cleveland, O., 


6 




Cumberland, Md., 


5 




Ell wood City, Pa., 


5 




NUes, 0., 


6 
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The final goal of the promoters of the syndicate (and it was 
constantly insisted that the movement was a syndicate move- 
ment rather than a combination) w2s to imitate the organization 
of the American Steel and Wire Company. This last concer 
completed its organisation early in 1898, and furnished an 
practical example for the tin-plate promoters. A comparison 
of the two combinations is^ therefore, more than usually 
interesting, 

COHFARISON. 

AMERICAN TIN PLATX CO.' 



AMEEICAN ST£EL AND WIRE €L0,^ 



t, Capiiat stock of I^q.ood.ooo, of 
which 140,000,000 is *if cumulative 
preferred stock tttid l50,ooO|QOO com- 
mon stock. 



I* Capital stock, $50,000,000 ; Iflo,^^ 
000.000 preferred and 130,000*000 com- 
mon stock. The preference sbaret 
be&r 7!C interest cumulative. 



Great Western Tin Plate Co., 


Joliet, III., 


4 ] 


m\H. 


Hamilton & Co., 


West Newton, Pa,, 




%% 


Humben Tin Plate Co., 


Connclsvillc, Pa., 




■i 


Iron dale Steel and Iron Co., 


Middletown. Ind., 




«« 


Johnstown Tin Plate Co*, 


Johnstown, Pa., 




t« 


La Belle Iron Works, 


Wheeling, W. Va,, 




4i 


Uughlin Nail Co., 


Martin's Ferry, O,, 




l« 


Marshall Bros, & Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa., 




«» 


Monon^abela Tin Plate Co., 


Pittsburg, Pa., 




41 


More wood Co., 


Gas City, lad.. 




• 4 


Morton Tin Plate Co., 


Cambridge, 0., 




i* 


National Tin Pl*te Co., 


Anderson, Ind,, 




** 


NaUoDa) Tin Plate Co., 


Manessen, Pa., 




«il 


New Castle Steel and Tin Plate Co., 


New Castle, Ind., 




»l 


Neshannock Sheet and Tin PUte Co., 


New Castle, Ind., 




A» 


ObJo River Sheet and Tin Plate Co., 


Rochester, Pa-. 




44 


Peon, Tin Plate Co., 


New Kensington, Pa,, 




i* 


Pittsburg Ttn Plate Co., 


New Kensington, Pa*, 




4« 


Reeves Iron Co., 


Canal Dover, O., 




*4 


Sbenango Valley Steel Co.. 


New Castle, Pa., 




14 


Somer^ Bros., 


Brooklyn, N. Y., 




U 


Star Tin Plate Co., 


Pittsburg, Pa., 




»l 


Stickncy Iron Co, 


Baiiimore, Md„ 




(1 


U. S. Iron and Tin Plate Mfg. Co., 


Demmler, Pa., 




»l 


Wallace B*nfield & Co., 


Irondale, O., 




• • 


Wisbington Steel md Tin Plate Mills. 


WasbingtoB. Pa., 




41 



39 Plants, 37g mills. 

From the 71 Ji amd 7Vn«r, Jan. t6, tSgg. 

* Tim Amd Trmw^ January t6, r&gg. 

• Charter of Amt^nam Tifi Pkfe Co. 

HoTE.— Both companies are chartered under ibc laws of New Jersey. 
11 
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Dividends, 



3. Dividends upon preferred stock 
shall be cumulative. In case of dis- 
solution or liquidation the holders of 
preferred stock are to be paid in full 
both the principal and accrued divi- 
dend charges before any amount is 
paid to the holders of common stock. 



2. In the event of liquidation or dis> 
solution of the corporation the holders 
of the aforesaid cumulative preference 
shares shall be paid the full amount 
with accrued dividends. After such 
pajnnents the remaining assets shall be 
divided among the holders of the other 
shares. 



Capital, 



3. The amount of capital stock with 
which it will commence business is 
$250,000. 



3. The amount of capital stock with 
which it will commence business is 
$10,000. 



Object, 



4. (a) To manufacture and trade in 
steel, iron and other metals ; to make, 
purchase and sell manufactured articles 
made partly or wholly from metals of 
any kind and all like or kindred pro- 
ducts ; to acquire and dispose of rights 
to make and use the same ; to make 
and purchase and sell such other pro- 
ducts or merchandise as may be con- 
veniently or advantageously used or 
sold in connection with said metals and 
business ; and to apply for, purchase 
or otherwise acquire and hold, own, 
use, operate, sell, assign or otherwise 
dispose of patents, rights and pro- 
cesses. 

iff) The corporation shall have power 
to purchase^ hold^ transfer^ mortgage^ 
pledge or otherwise dispose of the shares 
of the capital stock of or any bonds^ 
securities or evidences of indebtedness 
created by any other corporation or cor- 
porations of this or any other State ^ and 
while owner of such stock may exercise 
all rightSy powers^ and privileges of 
ownership including right to vote. The 
corporation shall have the power to 
establish offices in this and other States 
and may hold or transfer any real or 
personal property in this and other 
countries. 



4. (a) To manufacture and trade in 
tin, teme, block plates, steel sheets, 
and all like or kindred products, to 
mine, manufacture, prepare for mar> 
ket, market and sell the same, and 
any articles or product in the manu- 
facture or composition of which metal 
is a factor ; including the acquisition 
by purchase, mining, manufacture or 
otherwise of all materials, supplies and 
other articles necessary or convenient 
for use in connection with and in 
carrying on the business herein men- 
tioned, or any part thereof. 

iff) In addition to the general powers 
the company shall also have the fol- 
lowing powers: To manufacture, 
deal, own, sell, transfer, etc., goods, 
wares and property of every descrip- 
tion and to do mining of any kind. 
To also own and dispose of real estate 
in any part of the world to any amount. 
To acquire good will and rights and 
property of any kind and to undertake 
the whole or any part of the assets and 
liabilities of any per son ^ fi-^^^ associa- 
tion or corporation^ and to pay for the 
same in cash^ stocks of this corporation ^ 
bonds or otherwise. To also apply for, 
hold, own, dispose of patents, pro- 
cesses, licenses and trade marks, etc. 

To make contracts with any individ- 
ual firm, association, corporation, and 
with the government of the United 
States, state or colony, To do all and 
everything necessary to promote the 
interests of shareholders whether man* 
ufacturing, mining or otherwise. 
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Dirtttws^ 



5, Directors shall be divided Into 
Utrce classes, equal in number, In re- 
spect to the time for which they shall 
severailj hold office. The firsi for 
three years, the second two years, third 
oae yetu. Office shall be for three 
years thereafier. 

With the assent in writing or purs u^ 
ant to the vote of holders of 3^ of the 
capjiai Slock, the directors shatl have 
power to sell, assign, or transfer, con- 
vey or otherwise dispose of the prop- 
er^ and assets of this corporation as 
the directors may see fit. 

The power to make and alter the by- 
laws shall remain with the directors. 
The directors shall have power to hold 
their meetings wherever may be desig- 
nated by them. The accounts of the 
corporation are only open to stock- 
holders upon conditions deienDined by 
the directors. 



5* DirHi&rs shall be divided into five 
classes* The first class bein^ elected 
for five years, the second, four years» 
etc., so that the term of oMce shall b«| 
five years thereafter. The board shall 
fill vacancies tn the board. Shall have 
the power to malce and aker by-laws. 

With the assent in writing and pur- 
suant 10 the vote of holders of % of all 
stock Irrespective of class, directors 
shall have the power to sell, assign i 
and transfer, convey or otherwise dis> 
pose of the property and assets of this 
corporation as the directors may see 
fit. 

An executive committee consisting 
of five members shall have the power 
to conduct the business when the 
directors are not In session. Oflicers 
of the committee shall be a chairman « 
vice-president and a secretary. They 
shall be elected by all the stockholders* 
The term of office shall be co-es tensive 
with the office of director. Members 
of the committee shall not be subject 
to removal for any cause by the board 
of directors, and shall hold office until 
their successors are elected. No 
stockholder shall have the right to in- 
pcct any account, book, or document 
of the corporation except as conferred 
by statutes of New Jersey or author- 
ised by the directors. 



Th€ thing that impresses the reader of the comparison made 
above is similarity of organization, the broad features of the 
charters and the general and undetailed character of the pro- 
visions. In section four it will be noticed that the intention of 
the framers is to give the corporations the power of control 
over all properties bought in any manner, whether from 
individual, firm or corporation, and that in the case of the 
American Steel Wire and Rod Co. the right to vote acquired 
by the purchase of such properties remains with the board of 
direct IKS, There is nothing tn the provisions of the two char- 
ters which would make it impossible for either one to incor- 
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porate the other aiid form one great concern. Whether the 
logic of combination will lead to such a result is difficult to say. 

Let us turn now to some of the more salient features of the 
American Tin Plate Company's charter. First, the stock. The 
amount of this is fifty millions of dollars, twenty millions of 
which is preferred and thirty millions common. It has been 
determined that two millions of each are to remain in the 
treasury, while but eighteen millions of each are to be issued, 
leaving ten millions for the promoters.* There is a further 
provision that for each subscription of one hundred dollars of 
preferred stock one hundred dollars of common stock is given 
to the subscriber.^ On March 27, the preferred stock of this 
company was selling for 95 and the common was quoted at 42. 
This means that the promoters have received something over 
four millions for their work. The total capitalization of all the 
tin-plate firms in the United States was estimated, before the 
formation of the company, at between three and five millions of 
dollars.* Even g^ranting that it was ten millions, which is 
undoubtedly too high an estimate, the excessive capitaliza- 
tion of the syndicate means watered stock on the face of it. 
If it is possible for the syndicate to carry such a load, there 
is always the danger of competition, failure to pay dividends, 
especially on the common stock, and as a consequence great 
losses to the innocent purchasers of common stock. The 
syndicate thus begins its business operations hampered by 
excessive obligations and immediate prospect of competition, 
unless effective means are taken to prevent it. 

In the organization of this company a distinction is to be 
made between it and the usual trust. The provisions of 
trusteeship are altogether absent, so that the legal restrictions 
upon trusts may be avoided. This is true so far as the letter 
of the law is concerned, but in the actual working of the 
company the executive committee provided for by the charter 
is in almost every sense the equivalent of the trustees in a trust. 
This body is elected by the stockholders and the members of 
it cannot be removed by the board of directors. It undoubtedly 

* Iron Age^ Dec. 10, 1898. • Bradstreets, Nov. 26, 1898, p. 766. 

* Yale Review, Nov. 1898, vii, p. 314. 
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goes without sa3^ing that this committee v\i11 control the tmsi- 
ness of the company. The stockholders have no right *'to 
examine or inspect the accounts, books or documents of the 
corporation, except as conferred by the statutes of New jersey 
or authorized by the directors." This, of course, means just 
as absolute a control of the affairs of the company as though 
the organization were a trust in letter as well as in actual fact. 
It is also to be noticed that the usual freedom of the directors 
is made a prominent part of the charter. It is only by a two- 
thirds vote that the stockholders can order the sale, assignment^ 
or transfer of any of the assets of the company and then only 
as the directors see fit. The holders of the stock of the local 
companies have exchanged it, or sold it, and then bought the 
genera] shares of the American Tin Plate Company. The 
promoters of the combination do not give the owners of the 
different plants any option in the disposition of their stock: it 
is sell, or shut up your works. The movement is, therefore, 
in reality a complete trust in all respects, except the one which 
gives to the holders of stock the right to vote on the disposition 
of the stock by the directors. 
We now turn to the policy of the company; 



IIL 

In considering the policy of the syndicate the following 
points suggest themselves for treatment: (i) Relation to the tin 
plate plants of the combination, (2) dividends, (3) attitude 
toward the trade, (4) machinery firms, (5) various economies, 
(6) wages. It is exceedingly difficult to get detailed informa- 
tion concerning the inner v%"orking of the combination, but 
sufficient is indicated here to show in a general way what the 
trend of the movement is* 

I. At the present time a number of the plants have been 
closed down** Among these are some of the largest and best 
equipped mills in the country. The company now owns every 
tin-plate plant in the Uniie<i States making a product for the 
general trade* Just how long these establishments are to 
remain closed is impossible to say, but undoubtedly the com- 

* Tim and Ttrm^ Feb, 35, iSg^, 
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pany is trying to find out to just what extent it is necessary to 
operate the different plants to supply the demand. If it is 
discovered that all or nearly all are necessary, two lines of 
policy are open to the directors; first, to operate all the mills 
owned by the company; second, to close the more poorly equipped 
and badly situated mills and to increase the producing power 
of the better plants. It is more than likely that the second, 
or at least a modification of it, will be followed, as is indicated 
to some degree by the contracts of the syndicate with the 
equipment firms. 

2. It is continually asserted that the American Tin Plate Co. 
will* be able to pay dividends from the start not only on the 
preferred stock, but on the common stock as well. This 
dividend it is said will be declared on April ist to at least i^J^.* 
The company has only been in existence since December, 1898, 
and although large orders have undoubtedly been given to the 
company, nevertheless the prices of tin plate have not advanced 
sufficiently to pay the increased cost of steel and tin in produc- 
tion.® If this is so, it is not likely that any dividends will be 
paid on common stock for some time, although in some 
instances the combine bought the material on hand at the 
various mills at cost.* This will give a larger margin. There 
is, of course, the temptation constantly before such a concern 
to pay dividends out of capital stock in order to push up the 
quotation of common stock. But the whole attitude of the 
company seems to be that of a legitimate manufacturing enter- 
prise rather than a speculative movement. Taken all in all, 
the comi>any is not likely to force the payment of dividends 
before it earns them. 

3. In relation to the trade, a radical change has been insti- 
tuted. The company has laid down the principle that it will 
not have any dealings with brokers in tin plate.*^ The idea 
upon which this policy is based is that with but one producing 

^ Ibid., Feb. 9, 1899. ' Statement made in Feb. 1899. 

* This means on $46,000,000 of capital $1,420,000, including preferred divi- 
dends. Add to this organization expenses, operation and material, and the 
difficulty of such a course is at once apparent. 

* Tin and Term, Feb. 9, 1899. » Ibid., Jan. 36, 1899. 
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company of tin plate there is no need of a broker. The 
company makes no quotation except on request and in car load 
lots. The territory is divided into two districts; the eastern 
section with headquarters at New York, and the western 
division with headquarters at Chicago. The AJleghasiy moun- 
tains are the dividing Hne. Two men have been appointed as 
general agents over these divisions. The sales part of the 
business will be independent of the other parts, the manage* j 
ment of the mills having no jurisdiction over the general" 
agents.' The price of $3.00 has been fixed for car load lots 
ut 100 lb. l:M>xes of coke plates at the mil!. Business involving 
less than a car load 'is turned over to the jobber nearest to the 
customer. AU quotations will be f.o/b., New York, Chicago* 
or destination, so that there will probably be some advance 
on the quotation given above. The increasing price of raw 
material will also change from time to time the quotation of 
$3.00 f.o.b, at mills. 

4. Arrangements have been made with nearly every firm 
in the land engaged in manufacturing machinery for tin- 
plate plants, to sell their entire product to the American 
Tin Plate Co* Any combination always brings a lot of 
promoters into existence who expect to build plants and force, 
the combination to buy them at a fancy price. This the newj 
company expects to forestall by arranging with the equipment 
firms to take their entire output. It is said that an agreement 
has been made between the two parties for five years ending 
January i, 1904.^ Just what and how much this product is 
to be is determined by the tin -plate company, and the managing 
committee distribute the machinery secured under this agree- 
tnent among the difFerent plants as it sees fit. The prices paid 
for machinery are tower than if equipments were bought in the 
o|)en market. There will also be an attempt made to get the 
machinery- firms to specialize, so that each will be a producer 
of 3 certain kind of nmchinery. It will thus be all but 
impossible to start a new mill to produce such machinery. If, 
however, there is any special demand because of the attitude 
of the company, it may be assumed that machine companies 

^ ir9n Agt. Jan. 19, 1S99. » Tin and Tern^, Feb. 9, 1S99. 
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« 
in other lines will enter the field as makers of tin-plate equip- 
ment. The whole arrangement, nevertheless, is indicative of 
the shrewd and not to be defeated attitude of this new com- 
bination. 

5. In addition to the savings already pointed out the 
company has instituted various other economies of some 
importance. It is usually the custom upon the organization 
of a big concern like the tin-plate combination to give 
enormous salaries. This the directors and promoters have 
absolutely refused to do. The compensation will be fair, but 
not high. The Tin and Terne says in regard to this point, "We 
have it on good authority that the salaries paid the officers 
of the new concern will be very low."* The number of officers 
will also be cut down to the smallest number possible. 

The company in quoting prices f.o.b. from New York and 
Chicago, and shipping to the purchaser from the nearest mill, 
will be in a position to save some very considerable amounts in 
the course of a year on freight rates. Whether it will secure 
any concessions from the railroads in freight rates is not known. 
Until the rate between Pittsburg and Chicago is very con- 
siderably reduced, the company will have to face the English 
competition on the Pacific coast. The rate on one hundred 
pounds from Wales to San Francisco is 18 cents, from Pittsburg 
to the same city 6ij4 cents.^ The English tin plates were 
selling in December at $2.30 per box of 100 lbs. at Liverpool.* 
It is therefore possible for the English companies to deliver 
plates at San Francisco, tariff paid, for $4.10. The present cost 
to the tin-plate company is some three or four cents above this 
when the price quoted is $3.50. This means that English and 
American plates will be somewhat on an equality in their 
competition on the Pacific coast. Undoubtedly if there is a 
sufficient incentive the railroads will reduce the rate, and make 
it possible to go lyider the English price. 

The company is too new to show how much of a saving 
may be affected by the new management. Probably greater 

> Tin and Terne, Jan. 12, 1899. 

' Yale Review, Nov. 1898, vii, p. 317. 

• Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance, Dec. 1898, p. 1413. 
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unifarmity and closer attention to cutting and waste will 
produce some economies. 

6< The question of wages is one of the difficult things with 
which the new company has to deal. The tendency is in the 
direction of a considerable increase in wages in all the steel 
industries. The advance in the selling price of tin plate has 
stimulated the officers of the Amalgamated Association to ask 
for a higher scale of wages. 'Trevious to July i, 1896, the 
base wages were to be paid as long as the selling price of tin 
plate was not more than one fourth the selling price of a ton 
of steel billets; since then the ratio has been one-fifth/'^ The 
company is in a peculiar position in the matter of wages. 
According to the agreement above, the company must pay 
higher wages if the ratio between steel and tin increased. This 
has changed. Tin plates have increased in price on account of 
the added cost of pig tin* and because of this addition the market 
quotation has risen and the company must pay more wages. 
"With the rapidly advancing prices of sheet iron^ there is a 
possibility that an advance may be called for in the wages of 
the sheet mill men also. The Amalgamated Association places 
an arbitrary limit upon the output, so that the increased 
machinery equipment does not bring a proportional benefit to 
the manufacturer.^ The company is, therefore, encountering 
high prices in raw material (steel and pig tin) and in wages,*' 
It is questionable whether the economies spoken of above will 
any more than make up for these extra expenses. The 
economic strength of the company will enable it ro meet these 
difficulties without any great trouble. 



IV. 

The tin-plate combination is an arbitrary but natural attempt 
to raise the price of that product. It is interesting to note 
to jast what extent the combination is due to the tariff. In the 
first section of our study reference was made to the repeal of 
the tariff as one of the possible ways of injuring the industry. 
Without the protection now aflforded to tin plate through the 



* Tin and Ttrm^ Feb. %%, 1S99. 



* irm Agt^ Mtfch 31, li^, p. t6. 
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Dingley bill it would be impossible for the industry to exist. 
The tariff, however, did not directly create the combination. 
Under the protection afforded since 1890 many plants came 
into existence, competing with one another until the price was 
unduly lowered. Then came efforts to organize a great 
syndicate which were successful. In consequence of that 
organization, the price of tin plate has been increased, and a 
monopoly over the production of it secured through the policy 
of the company in relation to dealers and machine makers. 
The consumer is thus forced to pay for not only the main- 
tenance of the industry, but also the profits of the company. 
The English makers are shut out of the market and the com- 
bination thus completely controls the production of the 
commodity inside of the country. So long as the tariff remains 
at a protective figure, it is likely that the syndicate will be able 
to stop any effort to renew the competition. 

Another factor bids well to enter the problem which has 
probably been overlooked in the calculations of the syndicate 
managers. That is the repeal of the tariff duties. In the last 
few months several of the more prominent papers representing 
the political party that established the tariff on tin plate have 
commented editorially on the necessity of that party taking up 
the question of monopolies.* Severally these papers •have 
reached a common solution. Their editors have come to 
regard the tariff as responsible for trusts and, therefore, the 
repeal of such legislation the direct and effective way of dealing 
with them. It is not necessary to consider any arguments for 
or against the above supposition. But any such attitude to 
the extent of legislation threatens the existence both of the 
tin-plate syndicate and the industry. It would be impossible 
for the American syndicate to withstand the renewal of English 
imports. Two movements might result from such a pK>licy 
on the part of Congress: first, to break the syndicate into many 
parts, the individual companies claiming that they were no 
longer a party to the monopoly agreement, but were still in 
need of the protection; second, for the present company to 
unite with the English firms in an effort to form an international 

"i FkUadelpkia Ledger^ CHcago Times-Herald, St, Paul Pioneer Press. 
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combination. This would be the more natural step to take^ 
but at the same time the more diflRcuIt one to accomphsh. 
The papular demand and the hostile attitude of the people 
toward large capitalistic concerns will undoubtedly cause the 
party to very seriously consider the movement spoken of above. 
The possibihty of such an attitude wUl impress itself on aU 
thinking men. 

On the other hand, another movement, other than politi- 
cal, can be seen in the iron and steel industries. Within the 
last two years a number of concerns have entered combinations 
so that to-day instead of there being many companies engaged 
in allied lines of industry, there are several combinations cor- 
responding to the several lines of production, A very large 
part of the iron and steel product is controlled by seven ! 
corporations,* A reference to the respective charters of the 
American Tin Plate and American Steel and Wire Companies, 
is sufficient to indicate that the union of combinations with 
combinations is by no means impossible. There is one limita- 
tion upon such a movement and that is the inability of men 
to manage a concern economically that has a capital and out- 
put beyond a certain amount. Until that point is reached, 
combination will probably continue, and it is possible that we 
may see an attempt to unite all of the iron and steel industries 
under one management. As has already been pointed out, 
there is nothing in the charters of the two concerns compared 
in the second section of this article to prevent union, Tlie pro- 
visions are so w^de that the manufacture of steel wires and rods 
could be carried on by the tin-plate company or the production 
of tin plate by the steel uire and rod company. It would be 
natural that the two should unite, or the entire steel industry 
might possibly come under the control of one gigantic com- 
bination.^ 



^ American Steel and Wire Co., American Tin Plate Co,, the Granite Ware 
Co,, the Carnefle Co., Union Chain tod Steel Co., the UUnoift Sieel Co., and 
Mcsaba Range Mining Co. 

^ Since the irrillng of the above the foUowing inteiesiing bit of news appeared , 
In the Minmt^p^Ht Timtj under date of April 37, 1899 : 

PrrTsmimo, April a6.— Tiic C^mmtrri^t G^ztUt to-morrow will publish a story 
10 the effect that negotiations are on for merging of the National Steel Company^ 
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The industry of our study thus stands in two dangers, first 
of possibly placing prices so high that it will be impossible to 
maintain them, leading to a virtual revolt on the part of 
consumers; and second, the political movement culminating in 
the possible withdrawal of the tariff. If the consumers of tin 
become dissatisfied with the attitude of the company in the 
matter of prices, the political movement may be reinforced 
by their opposition to the combination. 

The American Tin Plate Company has existed less than six 
months, so that the developments possible to the future are 
necessarily conjectural. Strong as the company is in its 
organization, it is particularly vulnerable from the political 
movement mentioned above. 

Frank L. McVey. 

University of Minnesota. 

capitalized at $59,000,000 ; the American Tin Plate Company, $50,000,000, and 
the American Steel Hoop Company, $33,000,000, into a single stock company. 

It is said by a leader of one of the interests that the deal will go through, 
and he states further that the ultimate object is to combine all iron and steel 
interests of the country, which will include the Federal Steel Company, the 
American Steel and Wire Company, the Carnegie Company, and the Union Steel 
and Chain Company, together with Rockefeller and other interests. A rough 
estimate of the capitalization of this vast combine is placed at $500,000,000. 



TAXATION OF STREET RAILWAYS FOR PURPOSES 
OF REVENUE AND CONTROL. 

A N American system of street railway taxation does not 
*^ yet exist. 

The methods in use are the result of accident rather than of the 
pursuance of any uniform system. Within the limits of a few 
States the methods adopted by the several cities are practically 
uniform, but in many States no such uniformity exists, and the 
local conditions of each town have determined the nature of 
the railway taxation* The methods pursued in English and 
Canadian towns more readily yield to close definition^ and we 
may in general speak of the English system and the Canadian 
system of street railway taxation. In the United States, 
however, the variety of the methods in use prevents a general 
characterization of the system. 

The local self-government idea and the idea of the centralized 
State government have each home fruit in legislation on this 
subject. 

In States where the political independence of the cities is 
strong, the methods of taxation have often been determined by 
each city for itself; while in States where the power of the 
conmionwealth is emphasized, the methods for all the cities i 
have been deterniined by a general State law. Thus in 
Miimesota, Washington and Utah^ each city determines abso- 
lutely the form and amount of the tax, while in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and Wisconsin, both the form and the amount of 
taxation are fixed by the legislature; thus securing uniformity 
but destroying the autonomy of the municipalities. 

In the report of the special committee authorized by the 
Massachusetts legislature to investigate street railway affairs 
(1898), the system in each State is fully described* 

Permission to locate the tracks and operate the railway is in 
some States granted by the municipality alone, more often by 
the Stale with the consent of the municipality^ and occasionally 
by the State alone. And taxation is regulated in some localities 
by the ctty, in other localities by the city under limitations set 
by the State, and in a few instances by the State alone. 
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In the West and South the influence of the State legislature 
is exerted either through general laws or by special acts 
affecting the separate compfanies. In the older States of the 
East the power of the State is not restricted to the enactment 
of general laws, but is made more direct and effective by placing 
all street railway companies under the jurisdiction of the State 
railroad commissioners, to whom annual reports are made 
and who constitute a semi-judicial tribunal to determine many 
vexed questions. 

Created originally to deal with steam railroad matters, these 
boards of commissioners have jurisdiction over the street rail- 
ways in New York and all the New England States except 
Vermont. In New Jersey, Pennsylvania and the District of 
Columbia the companies report to other State officials and are 
to a certain extent under their supervision, while in Vermont 
some slight reports are made and taxes are paid directly to the 
State treasurer. 



City. 


DlRBCT 

Prop«rty. 


Tax on 
Capital 


Car Licsnsb. 


Tax ON 
Gross Earnings. 




Atlanta, Ga., 

Baltimore, 


Taxes pd. to 
Comptroller 
Gen. of State 
City receives 
\%% on his 
valuation. 

State and city 
tax on real 
estate. 

Citv tax on 
real estate 
$83,300.00 












$5 per car. 


9Jt=$263,040.00 


Total ' = 
$S 5. 000.00 + 


Boston, 


Pd. to State 
and distrib- 
uted to the 
towns where 
shareholders 
reside. 

\% on stock 
and bonds 
pd. to State 
Treasurer. 


Ojftax = 
$263,040.00 

Total taxes 
pd. by West 
End Railway 
system in 
1898= 
$602,227.00 


Bridgeport, .. 








$5,493.00 






Privilege tax 
=$500.00 ^ 
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Direct 
Propbrty. 


Tax on 
Capital. 


Car Licxmsb. 


Tax on 
Gross Earnings. 


Otmbr Forms. 


Cincinnati. -.- 


$13,817.43 
39.339.44 

About 
$45,000.00 




•4 per linear ft. 
of car inside 
measurement 
=$34,586.88 

$10 pr. car 
=$7,000.00 

$35 pr. car, about 
$3,3oo.oa 


53<=$i34.685.o8 


Also •l.OOO 
pr. year rent 
of Viaduct 


Cl.XVELAN1>, . - - - 




=Total = 
$311,438.83 


Dknvbr, ---.- 






$1,310.00 pr. 
mfle of track. 

5jton Net 
Income. 




$7,400.00 

$3,600.00 
•3,360.36 






EVANSVIIXB, 


Pd. to State 

and County 

•3,500.00 

Sute tax. 




33<=$3,90O.OO 


FallRivke, 

Haulisbukg, 




6 tickets for 


$55 pr. car. 


3i-. $8,000.00 


35 cents. 
35 cents for 


Haktpord.......... 




i^ on stock 
and bonds 
pd. to Sute 
Treasurer. 


each pole. 


Indianapolis, ...... 


•49.730.49 






Jbksxy City,.-..--. 


State tax. 




5jt=new lines 
($1,345.15 
87.67) 


One Co. = 
$600 yearlv 
and sprink- 
les from curb 
to curb. 


Kansas City, 


$15,000.00 

$1,763.80 

Including 
franchise 
valuation. 
$90,ooo.oa 

•6,436.43 
$41.60 


$30 pr. car 
.-•9,000.00 


Law&bncb, ......... 


Sute tax. 






L0VISVIU.V. Ky 








Lowbll, 


Sute tax. 

Sute tax = 
$3,000.00 








Manchbstkk, N. H., 








Milwaukee, 




x^ on first 
$800,000.00 and 


In lieu of all 


# 








4^ on excess, = other taxes. 
I57.a40.57 ' 
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City. 



MiNNEAPOUS, 



Nashville, 



Newark, 

New Orleans, . 



OlCAHA, . 



Peoria, . 



Pittsburg 



Providence, 



On value of 
franchise = 
$3,000.00 
5,000.00. 



$54,600.00 

Including 
franchise 
valuation = 
$106,922.00. 

Includes tax 
on estimated 
value of 
franchise (at 
$150,000.00) 
=$11,901.60. 



rate of 
Richmond, -fare = 
^% to 5^ 



Saginaw, 



San Francisco, 



DlRBCT 

Pkopbkty. 



$18,946.29 



$2,251.81 



$158,582.32 



Tax on 
Capitai.. 



Including 
tax on vadue 
of franchise 
=$17,073.00 



$25 per car = 
$3,175.00 



$32 pr. car. 



$10 pr. car. 



5 mills on 
Cap. taxed 
by State, also 
taxed on 
bonds. 



Cak Licsnsk. 



None. 



None. 



gS[=>«5.c 



None. 



None. 



$10 pr. car. 
$15 pr. car. 



Tax on 
Gkoss Earnings. 



5Jt=$72,i35.74 



Progressive = 
yields $7,750.00 



None. 



None. 



8 mills paid to 
Sute. 



5Jt=t45t398.5i 



I pays 7.% 
I pays 1% 



None. 



A few Cos. pay 2.% 
=$8,949.85 



Othbk Forms. 



Pay 25 cents 
per pole to 
set same. 



$2,000 fran- 
chise tax. 



\% on gross 
receipts ad- 
ditional = 
State tax. 
Increased if 
Co. pays 
over 8j( 
dividends. 



Pavement 
taxes = 
$11,151.12. 
Work done 
by City and 
charged to 
Company. 
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CjT¥. 



PO&AKB, 



PRlKGFiELDf MaSS* 



riicauA, ..... 

WA$Mtt«GTON, . 



DlltECT 



Oo real es- 
tate. 



On real es- 
tate. 



#23,005.17 



Tax on 



Pd. to Stste 
and distrib- 
uted to 
towns. 
$18,994.68 



133,809.87 



Cai LtcKNsa^ 



H one. 



I3 pr. I horse car 
|6 pr. 3 hotfie car 



Ta* ok 



O-THAH FOBMS. 



Nope. 



43r =149.10^*93 



In these States the information available as to capitali^ationj 
earnings and taxation is fairly complete. Outside of these 
States there ts no provision made for any systematic supervision 
by State officials* nor are detailed reports called for by any Stale 
authorities. It is, therefore, difficult to obtain exact data as to 
taxation, and recourse must usually be had to the treasurers of 
the companies and the tax assessors of the several towns. 

In New York City, in 1896, the Metropolitan Street Railway 
Co. (and Metropolitan Traction Co.) paid taxes as follows: — 

City Tax^s. 

Percentile of receipt! , . ^.... % 43,101,93 

Fixea rental,. * , _. 150,000.00 

Car 1 ieenscs, ,,,,_* .,-.,-.._^,,,, .......^ *. 40,^80.00 

Persona) tai,*.... .-.......-.,,,,... 39,114.37 

Tmx on real estate, -.*... ^_-_...-._.-^ ti3,6o7.30 

Track taaes, ,* ...... 54*4^9*75 

State Tascks, 

■ 

Percentage ol Earnings,-.- ....^ ^^^..... | 90,000.00 

On Capital Stock of Street Raj(wa}r Co,,..--..-,.— .. 20,000.00 
On Capital Stock of Traction Co.,,*...,...,......... 43,000.00 

Total, - ,....--. ls9iiS93-n 

Cost of paving require me El ti, ..,,,,...,_,...,**•. ^ . . |t0OtO0O*oo 
Work done by ibe Company. 

la 1I97 the City ree^iviHl frotn all the Companiei, 

For car licenses, ..,** , ,,*. , _. | 63,600*00 

For percentage uf gross receipts, •«».,.......... 389,383,16 

1a addition to ike taxes on the real and personal 

property ol the rail«rajs« 

It 
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With the data in hand it will be seen that the forms in use 
include direct property taxes, taxes on capital stock and bonds, 
car-license taxes, privilege taxes, pole taxes, track-mileage 
taxes, and percentages on gross earnings.* 

These taxes are paid sometimes to the State, but usually to 
the municipality. 

In addition to these forms, the pavement tax is nearly always 
paid, either as a money contribution or as a work requirement. 

These various methods may be divided into two somewhat 
distinct divisions, called, if you please, property taxes and 
franchise taxes; the property tax standing for the protection 
afforded to the plant and rolling stock, the franchise tax repre- 
senting the value conferred by the public in its grant of special 
privileges in the use of the public streets. 

The property tax is in general the same tax that other 
tangible property of equal value must pay. The franchise tax 
is the measure of the monopoly which the railway company 
enjoys, and which is not shared in by owners of other forms of 
property. 

In practice this distinction has not always been clearly made, 
and where the propriety of the franchise tax has been recog- 
nized, it has frequently been commuted into a tax of entirely 
different form, and has been called by a different name. This 
distinction has been somewhat clearly made in England, but in 
Canada and the United States, although the general distinction 
between property taxes and franchise taxes is occasionally 
noted, it frequently occurs that property taxes alone are 
imposed, or that property taxes are merged into a form of tax 
more commonly used as a franchise tax. Thus in Connecticut, 
the statutes provide that each railway company shall pay a State 
tax of one per cent, on the value of its 3tock and bonds, "in 
lieu of all other taxes on its franchises, funded and floating 

^The so-called Ford Franchise Tax Act of May 26, 1899. which endeavors to 

reach street car lines in New York by treating their franchises as a part of their 

real property, and thus bringing them under the operation of the general prop- 

* tax, introduces a method of taxation different from any of those mentioned 

I article. It was not enacted, however, until after the present paper was 

•d« and for that reason is not included in the enumeration of the tax 

I. 
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debt, and railroad property/* (Sec. 3920,) Also in Ottawa, 
Ontario, the company is exempt from all taxes on track and 
rolling stock, but pays a mileage tax of $450 per mile, 

A comprehensive study of street railway taxation must, then, 
include taxes on railway property, taxes on railway franchises, 
and charter requirements which are a burden upon the railway 
and which involve a money outlay. 

It is not always possible to separate clearly these three items, 
but the distinction in form appears in the taxes as laid in 
many cities. 

In England, state control of street railways has of late taken 
the form of actual municipal ownership and operation, while 
public ownership with operation by private companies has been 
the plan pursued for many years. In the United States, 
however, municipal ownership has not been undertakent* but 
a more or less strict supervision of the companies has grov^Ti up. 

As to the rationale of street railway taxation, two purposes 
are coming to be more or less clearly discernible in legislation 
affecting street railway companies: 

First— Taxation for the purpose of raising revenue. 

Second — Taxation having in view the ulterior object of State 
or municipal control. 

Under the first head fall the ordinary property taxes, and also 
some of the franchise taxes; white other charter provisions, 
such as the limited term franchise, certainly anticipate the 
possibility of closer municipal control It is in the exercise of 
the taxing power as a means of control that the companies have 
the most to fear. 

In many cases exceedingly favorable charters have beat 
secured by the companies. Indeed, through the ignorance or 
carelessness of legislators, these charters have in some cases 
been unduly favorable, and the concessions granted for long 
terms of years, or in perpetuity^ have been clearly against the 
public interests. 

' Joint Qwncr^hip wiih th« promoters h^is occasionsUy^ be^n tried. In Galve*- 
ton, Teias, the City owns 693 shares of stock In I he Company^ which w«fl 
lUfQcd ov«^r as % bonus for the franchise. The tot:i] number of shares fs 
^,000 and thi^ bonded debt |t,o75.ooo» The City has received no dividends for 
fome years ^nd \\ is unlikely that the joint ownership will ever be of advmtitage 
10 ihc public^ 
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The public control of streets and highways has been limited 
by such grants, and the temptation may be to seek to regain 
control of highway and of railway by taxation, — ^perhaps by 
oppressive taxation. 

This taxation for the purpose of control may be rendered 
difficult by special charter provisions concerning taxation, or 
by general State laws specifying the nature and amount of the 
tax,^ but even then the disfK>sition of city authorities to use 
the taxing power as a club to enforce recognition of the public 
interests may be of considerable inconvenience to the railways. 

The manifest policy, then, of the railway managers, should be 
that of conciliation, and of liberal treatment in their consid- 
eration of public demands. 

In practice, the taxation in different localities varies gfreatly, 
as we have seen, and reaches all along from entire tax exemp- 
tion on the one hand^ to oppressive taxation (well nigh 
confiscation) on the other.' 

Several of the smaller cities have granted entire tax 
exemption to the companies for a term of years in order to 
secure the railway facilities, in other places partial exemptions 
have been granted, while one small Pennsylvania city has 
modestly stipulated that in return for the franchise the railway 
company shall pay the cost of printing the city railway 
ordinances.* It should be borne in mind that occasionally 
the franchises have proven of little value. The mayor of a 
small town in Minnesota pointedly remarks that the company 
"paid nothing for the franchise and made a poor bargain to 
take it as a gfift." 

In many States the terms and conditions upon which railways 
may locate and operate have been left almost entirely to the 
discretion of city councils. This, indeed, has often been the 
practice in our Western States, although the companies have in 
some cases sought legislation from the State to relieve them 
from burdens imposed by the cities, or to more thoroughly 

> As in Connecticut, where the companies pay a tax of one per cent, on the 
par value of their bonds and market valae of their stock, " in lieu of all other 
^xation." 

* Roanoke, Va. * Baltimore, Cincinnati. ^ Chester, Pa. 



m 
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intrench themselves in the enjoyment of privileges already 
granted. 

In some States, however, local self-government has been 
practically denied to the towns and cities in their dealings with 
the railways, and the legislature has arrogated to itself the 
control of the city highways. Nowhere is this more noticeable 
than in Connecticut, a State in which the influence of the niral 
population is very great » and where the entire expenses of State 
administration are met by direct taxes upon railroads and other 
corporations* by a tax on bonds and notes and by inheritance 
taxes. 

Tills disposition to ignore the cities has borne fruit in legis- 
lation by which the taxing po%ver of the nnmicipalities has 
been usurped by the State, and the street railway, although 
largely a city affair, has been treated like the steam railway, 
which pays taxes directly into the State treasury* To secure 
this the bugaboo of a State tax on the towns was revived, and 
it was argued that unless the street railway tajc was paid directly 
to the State it might become necessar>' to resuscitate the old 
town tax to pay the expenses of the Stale administration. 
Thus the votes of the representatives were secured for the 
measure which provides a tax of one per cent, upon the par 
vahic of the bonds and the market value of the stock '*in lien 
of all other taxation," Under this law not only is there no 
compensation made to the cities for the franchises, but even 
the real estate used for power houses is exempt from all local 
taxation. As a matter of public policy and of justice to the 
cities, this s)"3tem has in it much to condemn. 

On the other hand, it may be urged that in justice to the 
railway companies the taxing power of the municipal authorities 
should be limited, if not actually superseded, by the State 
legislature. It is conceivable that in the event of serious 
disagreement between a railway company and a city council, 
or in the temporarj' ascendancy of radical public sentiment, the 
burden of local taxation might be increased in such a measure 
as to work great hardship and injustice to the shareholders of 
the railway. 

To prevent such a condition the power of the legislature 
might properly be invoked, and this freedom from the evils of 
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local prejudice and passion is certainly secured by the Con- 
necticut system of a direct State tax on the companies; but this 
is secured only by the sacrifice of some of the plainest functions 
of local self-government, viz. : the control of its highways and 
the taxation of the property of its citizens. 

If we were to adopt the English system of the local govern- 
ment board, modified to meet the differing conditions here, we 
might perhaps improve the situation. Such a board, free from 
local prejudice, should be able to establish a just rate of taxation, 
while the tax should be paid directly to the city or town where 
the property is located. 

****** 

The plan of taxing the stock and bonds of the companies is 
open to some criticism, especially if the stock is held by a very 
few persons. In such cases, where sales of the stock almost 
never occur, it is very difficult to obtain a proper estimate of 
its value for purposes of appraisal. 

Or, again, in cases where the stock is held by many persons, 
and is dealt in freely on the exchanges, it is quite possible that 
special or speculative causes may operate to increase or diminish 
the nominal value of the stock, and thus afford a poor basis for 
an appraisal.^ 

****** 

Perhaps the most common form of tax is the pavement tax 
or charge, or "street improvement" tax, as it is sometimes 
called. This includes the original cost of laying the pavement 
between the tracks, and often for eighteen inches to two feet 
outside each rail, and also the cost of maintenance each year. 
In twenty-eight of the larger cities the requirements are as 
follows. In nine cities the companies pave between the rails 
only; in four cities, between the rails and one foot outside each 
rail; in eight cities, between the rails jand eighteen inches 
outside; in seven cities, between the rails and two feet outside. 

In some localities the regulations are even more stringent, 
as in Peoria, where the railway company is responsible for 
sixteen feet of the roadway; or in Philadelphia, where the 

^ e. g., Metropolitan Street Railway at 230 or 240. 
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companies pave the entire width of the streets they traverse. 
This provision is also found in the new charters granted by the 
city of Camden, N. J., and has been occasionally insisted upon 
in Worcester, Mass. 

There is certainly reason and common sense in the pave* 
ment charges, especially when one considers the increased cost 
to the city for repairs on streets in which railway tracks arc 
laid, by the diversion of ordinary traffic from the center to the 
sides of the highway. 

Akin to these charges are the bridge charges, which vary in 
form from the payment of a lump sum at the outset to the 
payment of an annual toll for each car crossing the viaduct. In 
Philadelphia this charge is $50 per car per year, in addition to 
the car license fee of $50* In Cincinnati a rental of $1,000 per 
year is charged for the use of the viaduct, and in Pottsville, Pa., 
the annual bridge rental is $100. 

Somewhat similar to this form of tax is the "privilege tax," 
in vogue chiefly in the South. This calls for the payment of 
a lump sum each year for the privilege of conducting the 
business- It is in use in Dallas, Tex*, Columbia, S, C, 
Knoxville, Tenn*, Leavenworth, Kan., Birmingham, Ala., and 
Elmira, N, Y. In Birmingham and Elmira it is fixed at $250 
per year. 

If the amount of the privilege tax is determined by the 
number of cars operated, it then takes the form commonly 
known as the *'car license fee." 

The car license is in form much the same as any vehicle 
license, such as a pedler's license or a hack license. It imposes 
an annual charge of a fixed sum upon each car operated. The 
most marked effect of this is, of course, to limit the number of 
cars used, and hence to limit the facilities of the pulilic for trans- 
portation. It is a form of tax which reacts upon the com- 
munity itself by an impoverished service, just as prior to 1851, 
when the English government imposed a tax on windows,* 
householders reduced the number of windows, shutting out light 
and air, and the public health suffered. 



^ Repealed In 1851. 
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Car License Tax, Cities. 

$5 per car. Alexandria, Va., Lancaster, Pa., Lebanon, Pa., Rochestert 

N. Y., Sacramento, Cal., Baltimore, Md. 

$10 *' Camden, N. J., Decatur, 111., Easton, Pa., EauClaire, Wis., 

Elgin, 111., Fort Smith, Ark., Orange, N. J., Pottsville, 
Pa., Quincy, 111., Youngstown, O., Cleveland, O., New- 
ark, N. J., Reading, Pa., San Francisco, Cal. (also $15.) 

$15 per car. Salem, Ore., St. Joseph, Mo., San Francisco, Cal. 

$20 " Allegheny, Pa., Brooklyn, N. Y., Lexington, Ky., Los 

Angeles, Cal., Memphis, Tenn. 

$25 per car. Bridgeton, N. J., Little Rock, Ark., Paterson, N. J., Sioux 

City, la., Denver, Col., Minneapolis, Minn., St. Louis, Mo. 

$30 per car. Portland, Ore., Kansas City, Mo., Pittsburg, Pa. 

$32 " Nashville. 

$50 ** Chicago and Philadelphia. 

$55 ** Harrisburg, Pa. 

$20 to $50 per car. New York City. 

The objections to the car license tax apply also with some 
force to the specific tax on poles, such as is enforced in Harris- 
burg and Lancaster, Pa., and Wilmington, Del.^ This tax 
naturally results in the use of as few poles as possible, and to 
supplement the provisions of the tax it may be necessary to 
establish by city ordinance the number of poles which must be 
used per mile of roadway. 

An interesting variation in this tax is seen in Springfield, 111., 
where a tax is laid of fifty cents per pole. This is called an 
"inspection fee," the alleged inspection being made by the 
police, and involving no extra outlay on the part of the city. 

These taxes should not, however, be confused with the general 
property taxes, which involve the application of the regular 
local tax to all the tangible property of the companies. For 
this purpose the poles, wires, rails, rolling stock, and power 
house may all be included. 

Property Tax, according to mileage. 

Assessed Valuation 
per mile in 1895. 

Alexandria, Va., | 6,000 

Buffalo, N. Y., 11.000 

Clinton, la., 1,000 

Orange, N. J., 25,000 

Oswego, N. Y., 4,000 

Paterson, N. J., 6,000 



Syracuse, N. Y., H' 

(6,' 



,000 
000 



Unisburg=25 cents per pole, also $1 per pole when first located. 
'iica8ler=50 cents per pole. Wilmington =$1 per pole. 
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Indeed, in Louisville, Minneapolis, New Orleans, Omaha, 
Duluth, and the larger cities in California, not only are all 
tangible assets appraised by the assessors, but the companies' 
franchises are included in the tax lists, at valuations ranging 
from $1,000 up to $4,000,000. In San Francisco the companies 
are assessed on the following valuations: 

CaHforma St. Cable Rmlway Co, 

Personal Property, $i37«625 

Real EsUte, 80,830 

Franchise, 500,000 

Total, $518,455 

Presidio &• Ferries Railroad Co, 

Personal Property, 944f375 

Real Estate, 36,060 

Franchise, 10,000 

Total, $90,435 

Market St. Railway Co. 

Personal Property, $2,091,300 

Real EsUte, 987»940 

Franchise, 4,287,800 

Total, $7,367,040 



Sutter St. Railway Co. 

Personal Property, $i53,45o 

Real Estate, - 163,360 

Franchise, 400,000 

ToUl, $716,810 

Sutro Railroad Co. 

Personal Property, $55.i5o 

Real Estate, 13,080 

Franchise, ao.ooo 

Total, $88,230 



1 86 
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Personal & Real Estate— #3,763,170 

Citjf, County aiid State tajt at |i*8o6 per $100=167*962.85 

Franchtsc^$5^oi 7,800 

City, County and Slate Can at |i,8o6 per (100^ 90,619.47 



Total,...--. ---$I5S,582.3* 

In the new city charter of San Francisco, which the people 
of the city recently voted to adopt, street railway franchises are 
limited to twenty-five years, at the end of which time the track 
and road-bed are to become the absolute property of the city, 
without any money payment therefor. This is probably the 
most radical step yet taken by any American city in its dealings 
with railway companies. 

While this method of taxing the franchise valuations has in 
it much to commend, yet it is especially open to the criticism 
that pertains to all forms of taxation in which an arbitrary 
assessed value is fixed upon property by local assessors. In 
the case of a weak or unpopular company the assessed valuation 
may be placed too high, and in the case of a company whose 
managers are influential or unscrupulous the temptation may be 
to place the assessment much too low. 

It will be noticed that the forms of taxation thus far con- 
sidered are those in which the tax falls upon 

(1) The value of the tangible property. 

(2) The value of the property as measured by the capitaliza- 
tion of the companies, 

(3) The value of the highway monopoly, as measured by 
pavement charges, by pole and car license fees, and by the 
appraisal of franchises. 

While there are arguments in f^vor of each of these methods, 
there are decided objections to all of them, with the exception of 
the pavement taxes, which are clearly defensible from all stand- 
points* Tliere stilt remains the consideration of a form of tax 
very common in the larger Canadian cities, viz.; the tax on 
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As a franchise tax it has much to commend it. Nothing so 
truly measures the value of a city railway as the amount of its 
^ross earnings. In making up its statement of accounts 
nothing is so difficult to cover up as this item. A tax on net 
raruings is well nigh futile, for the net earnings may be swollen 
or dried up at the pleasure of the company's bookkeeper. By 
lihrral ciiargcs to operating expenses a very prosperous com- 
jiatiy may show small net earnings. 

hi the city of Des Moines, la., the railway company is 
oMi^rrl to pay a tax of 5 per cent, on their net receipts after 
tHi)'/. However, in the words of one of the city officials, "on 
iu<*ount of its excessive issue of bonds, they have no net receipts. 
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and therefore there will be nothing received under this pro- 
vision." 

Therefore, in a recent amendment to their charter^ allowing 
them to do a limited freight business, the tax of 5 per cent, is 
laid on the gross receipts from such operation. 

The gross earnings, then, are the true index of the value of a 
street railway. Their rapid increase tells of good management* 
and also reminds us of the increasing value of the franchise of 
the company. As tonnage is the desire of tlie steam railroad 
manager, so large gross receipts are sought by the trolley 
manager. 

The fii^t question a shrewd promoter asks about a railway 
property is, *'What are its gross receipts?" He well knows 
that the amount of its capitalization may bear no definite 
relation to the value of the property, and that its assets may be 
over-valued; but in the amount of the annual gross earnings 
he sees something real, tangible and significant. 

To increase the gross earnings the companies strain every 
nerve* and it is in this fact that the wisdom of a tax on gross 
earnings is seen. 

Such a tax binds the selfish aims of the companies to the 
feneral interests of the public. 

Increased dividends can only come through closer economy 
jr by means of larger gross receipts, and for every hundred 
dollars more of gross receipts comes an added increment to 
the public* 

In no other way is the public so surely recompensed for the 
increasing value of the franchise granted by them. If the 
railway prospers, the taxes increase automatically, and there 
is no need of a valuation of the property at frequent intervals. 

In several cities the tax on gross earnings is a progressive 
tax, increasing in rate ^ the earnings increase. In Montreal 
this ranges from 4 per cent* on earnings below $1,000,000, up 
to 15 per cent, on earnings above $3,000,000, In Tononto the 
lowest rate is 8 per cent., and the highest is 20 per cent, on 
earnings above $3,000,000* 
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Hamilton^ Ont, Franchise expires 1913. 

Real and Personal Property Tax, $2,218.54 

Mileage Tax, $400 per mile of single track, and $800 

per mile of double track, 7f532.i7 

Percentage Tax, on Gross Receipts 
Up to $125,000, t% 
" 150.000, t%% 
•• 175.000, 7Jf 
*• 200,000, ^%% 
Above 200,000 8jC, 6,882.89 

Total, $16,633.60 



Montreal^ Que, Franchise expires 1922. 

Real Estate Assessment, $ 7,063.50 

One-half cost of snow removal, at $16.50 per mile, 52,800.00 

Ordinary business tax at T)i% of assessed rental, i.957*75 

Percentage Tax, on Gross Receipts 
Up to $1,000,000, 4% 

•* 1,500,000, 6% 

•• 2,000,000, B% 

** 2,500,000, lojt 66,633.00 

Total, $128,454.25 

Ottawa^ Ont, Franchise expires 1923. 

Real Estate Assessment, $ 980.00 

Mileage Tax $450 per mile, for first 15 years, ) 7 2^1 00 

Mileage Tax $500 per mile, for last 15 years, 1 * 

Exempt from all municipal taxes on franchises, tracks, 

rolling stock and personal property •^— — ^— 

Total, $8,211.00 



Toronto^ Ont, Franchise expires 191 1. 

Mileage Tax $800 per mile single track, $1,600 per mile 

double track, $60,000.00 

Percentage Tax, on Gross Receipts 
Up to $1,000,000, Z% 
** 1,500,000, lOj^ 
** 2,000,000, 12% 
** 3,000,000, \s% 85,673.96 

Total, $145,673.96 

By recent decision of the Court of Appeal the poles, rails and wires are 
assessable as well as the real estate of the company. 
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The special committee of the Massachusetts legislature 
appointed to investigate street railway affairs, says; **,,*. a 
tax on gross receipts . , , , is conceded now to be the most 
equitable basis for a system of taxation." 

Another form of tax in vogue in a few localities is the tax 
on excess dividends. There is usually a dividend rate fixed, 
below which the earnings of the company are exempt from tax* 

In the event of the payment of dividends in excess of the 
fixed rate, a certain proportion of the excess must be paid to 
the State, In some Pennsylvania charters all dividends above 
6 per cent, are subject to taxation, the tax being at the rate of 
6 per cent, on the excess paid. 

The manifest objection to this system is that in the case of 
highly prosperous companies it directly increases the temp- 
tation to "stock watering" or other forms of capital inflation^ 
while in the case of companies whose earnings are small the 
tax raises no revenue whatever. 

Let us assume a statutory dividend rate of, say 8 per cent.^ 
above which rate all dividends paid are subject to taxation. 
Under such conditions companies that are earning i6 per cent, 
are very likely to double their capital, mark up their assets, 
and divide but 8 per cent, per year on their nominal capital. 

Whatever may be said against such financial operations, the 
fact remains that any system of taxation falling upon dividends 
as measured by the rat€ per cent, paid, encourages capital 
inflation, and in some measure may even justify it* 

With many people there is a dislike for any company whose 
dividend rate is high. A dividend at the rate of 12 per cent, per 
annum will excite much jealousy, and at times provoke hostile 
legislation which is apt to be unjust and ill advised. If, how- 
ever, the capital is doubled and the dividend rate halved, the 
prosperity of the company is much less apparent and is less 
jHkely to prove obnoxious to many people. The public can 
'more easily endure the shock of an immediate over-capitali- 
zation than they can the recurrent dividend of 12 per cent* 
per year. 

Tliis tax on the excess dividends above 8 per cent, may be a 
very proper method in States where, as in Massachusetts, capital 
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inflation is prohibited by statute and is prevented by vigilant 
State officials who administer the law with rigor. In practice, 
however, it is usually very difficult to entirely prevent fictitious 
issues of stock, and although State legislatures have tardily 
enacted laws to prevent it, stock watering is still possible in 
nearly every State. 

Under such conditions, a tax on excess dividends is nearly 
futile, and is scarcely better than the plan of a fixed dividend 
rate which shall never be exceeded. 

Any tax on dividends or a percentage on the amount 
annually distributed in dividends can be successfully evaded by 
changing the form of the capital liabilities of the companies. 
A large bonded debt, or a large debenture debt, may be created, 
and by a distribution to shareholders of these debt obligations, 
the amount paid in dividends may become very small. In 
point of fact, this very course was adopted by a company in 
the State of New York, which issued its certificates of indebted- 
ness to an amount equal to its capital stock. These certificates 
were then divided up among the stockholders, and the debt of 
the company was thereby increased $1,200,000 without the 
payment to the company of anything therefor. 

We find, then, that in order to make any tax on dividends 
effective, it must be supplemented by most rig;id regulations as 
to the amount of stock and bonds and the method of their 
issue. To frame such supplemental laws is very difficult, and 
to properly enforce them is nearly impossible. To be effective, 
the statute must be rigid and unyielding, and by its operation 
progress is likely to be sacrificed and the public interests suffer. 

Elasticity is essential to progress, and this is sacrificed by 
the method of capital limitation when it is enforced absolutely. 

Some other method of taxation must then be sought, which 
permits elasticity and growth, while insuring a tax income 
commensurate with the prosperity of the company. The tax 
on gross earnings more nearly fulfills these conditions than any 
other form of assessment. It does not concern itself with the 
capital stock of the road nor with any item on the balance sheet, 
but bears directly upon the volume of business annually done. 
It falls upon the traffic, not upon the value of the plant, real or 
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assumed. As a method of taxation it seems to be increasing^ 
in favon In Wisconsin it has been incorporated into the law 
of the State, and is imposed *'in lieu of all other taxation/* In 
amount it ranges from 1 per cent, to 4 per cent* In the dty of 
S^int Paul, Minnesota, the rate is 3 per cent, "in lieu of all 
other taxes/' 

In Washington, D. C, this tax is characteristic of recent 
charters, and takes the place of all other taxation except the 
tax on real estate. 
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While in theory it may not meet the requirements of absolute 
justice, yet in practice it is free from most of the objections 
which pertain to other methods, and it has to recommend it the 
great element of simplicity. It can be determined readily and 
can hardly be evaded. A graded percentage tax, if the 
franchise is perpetual, or a level rate per cent, with a Umited 
term franchise, may well be advocated as a form of tax meas- 
urably just to the company and to the public alike. 

In the larger Canadian cities not only does the tax increase 
in rate as the earnings increase, but the life of the franchise is 
also limited, and provision is made for the public acquisition of 
the properties at the expiration of the charter. This latter 

IS 
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provision is almost never met with in the cities of the United 
States, although there seems to be an increasing tendency to 
limit the duration of the franchise. 

In New York, New Jersey, Connecticut and Pennsylvania 
the charters are practically perpetual. In Massachusetts they 
are perpetual in form, but are, in theory at least, revocable at 
any time. In many cities of the central West and the South 
the limits range from twenty to fifty years, and in some of the 
larger cities a fifty-year franchise is coming to be regarded as 
altogether too long; witness the present situation in Chicago. 
♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

Besides the actual money contributions to the municipal or 
State treasury, there are other burdens which are sometimes 
laid upon the companies, which involve inconvenience and often 
considerable expense. While these obligations do not take 
the form of ordinary taxes, they may properly be regarded as 
franchise taxes, since they represent the quid pro quo necessary 
to be made to obtain their special privileges. 

Requirements made to insure the public safety, such as 
gongs, fenders and headlights, need not be considered here, as 
such requirements are nothing more than is insisted upon in the 
working of factories and mines, in the operations of which no 
public franchise is involved. 

Fender ordinances bear much the same relation to the street 
railway that car coupler statutes bear to the steam railroad. 
Both acts find their justification in the interests of human safety, 
and do not in any degree measure the value of the companies* 
franchises. 

The pavement charges, already considered, are the most 
common form of taxes which need not call for a money pay- 
ment. While a pavement tax of a fixed amount per mile 
is occasionally laid, by far the commonest method is that of 
a requirement that the companies pave between the tracks and 
for one or two feet outside the outer rails, at their own expense, 
such pavement to be of the same material as the other parts of 
the street and to be laid to the satisfaction of the city engineer. 

Pavements for a single track road may cost the companies 
from $2,500 to $15,000 per mile, according as the material used 
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is crushed stone, brick, Belgian block or asphalt. This is of 
course a direct burden upon the railways, although it seldom 
appears as "taxes'* in the returns made to the railroad com- 
missioners. 

Under the head of pavement charges may also be included 
requirements for clearing snow and street cleaning, 

♦ Ht # ♦ 4c ♦ 

Time table regulations axe sometimes made a condition of 
a charter grant. Thus, it may become imperative for a 
company to purchase more rolling stock than can be profitably 
used and to employ more men, in order to run a five-minute or 
a ten-minute schedule, although the traffic could be more 
economically handled on a twenty-minute schedule, with fewer 
cars and employees* 

* . 3» « « ♦ « 

Another condition attaching to municipal grants is that the 
city shall have the right to use the company's poles for its fire 
alarm wires, and such use is made of the poles in certain cities 
of Pennsylvania. 



Regulations as to rates of fare are often incorporated into 
legislative grants or into city ordinances. This method is 
certainly a very direct one for obtaining compensation for 
franchises, but it is open to serious criticism. 

Its most common form is in the requirement that six tickets 
be sold' for twenty-five cents, as in Montreal, Toronto, Grand 
Rapids and other cities. 

Sometimes the stipulation is twenty-five tickets for one 
dollar^ and occasionally in the United States* and frequently in 
Canadian cities, workingmen's tickets, good at morning and 
evening hours, are sold at the rate of eight for twenty-five cents, 
while school children ride at the rate of two and a half cents per 
trip during certain hours. 

By the ordinances of some cities firemen and policemen ride 
free, while in other places city officials of greater authority are 
said to enjoy the freedom of the trolley in recognition of services 
rendered. 

^ RJctiRiontJ, ¥1. eti)0}r^ %% cent f^res duHni^ certaiii hours. 
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If fixed rates of fare are made ooe of the conditions of the 
original charter grant, it is hard to see how the interests of the 
companies can suffer, while if these rates are subject to revision 
from time to time by impartial tribunals the welfare of the city 
may also be conserved. 

If, however, no such contract has been entered into, it is 
certainly very dangerous to entrust the rate-making power to 
municipal councils. Indeed, the arbitrary use of such power 
might bankrupt the companies, and would be scarcely better 
than organized robbery. 

Recent court decisions in Milwaukee and Indianapolis have 
placed limits to the power of legislation in this direction. 

At the best, a charter limitation of fcu'es below the limit which 
enlightened self-interest fixes, is not apt to result in advantage 
to the public. Very cheap fares invite and almost involve 
poor service. An impoverished company will seek to econo- 
mize by using old cars and cheap labor. If a manager feels 
that all the profits of the business have been seized upon by the 
public, he will have slight ambition to improve the service. 

Viewed from the standpoint of the "forgotten man," the tax- 
payer, this plan of cheap fares is not altogether a proper one. 
A tax of 20 per cent, on g^oss earnings, with a five-cent fare, 
results in the same income to the companies as would be 
obtained from a four-cent fare, fixed in lieu of all taxes. In the 
former case the city treasury receives a handsome income, and 
the burden upon the taxpayer is lightened. In the latter case 
the burden of taxation is not diminished, and the taxpayers 
suffer that the puhlic may save a cent on each fare, the public 
being to a large degree people who pay no taxation on real or 
personal property. 

The chief purpose of taxation, revenue, is secured by the tax 
on gross earnings; while if the franchise payment takes the 
form of a very low rate of fare in lieu of taxation, no revenue 
results to the city, and the taxpayers' burdens are in no way 
lessened. 
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As a basis for comparison of the tax burdens imposed in 
different localities, the amount of the taxeS may be expressed 
in the equivalent percentages on gross earnings which tliey 
represent. Thus, the total amount of taxes paid by the 
companies located in the State *of Maine is, $9,644, which is 
equivalent to 1.25 per cent, on the gross earnings. In Massa- 
chusetts this percentage is 3.73, in Pennsylvania 5,72, 

In general, as might be expectedp the^nr/c is higher in States 
where large cities are located, but an examination of the 
taxation in the larger ciries themselves shows^that there is no 
uniformity in rate, although the conditioiis' prei^JHffg are 
similar and the cities of practically the same size. 

Whether the taxation in American cities is or is not adequate, 
it is an interesting fact that the revenue they. receive, from jt 
railway taxation is considerably larger than the taxes an% 
rentals received from similar sources by English cities of equaf**^ 
size, and is very much larger than the profits arising from the '^ \ 
municipal operation of tramways in Glasgow, Leeds and Shef- 
field, In 1897 the profits of the municipal tramways of 
Glasgow were $278,928, but the taxes paid by the West End 
Street Railway Company of Boston were $372,460, Again, Jhe 
public operation of Sheffield's tramways showed a profit of 
$39*891, while the railways of Cincinnati, under private owner- 
ship and operation, contributed $211,428 in taxes. 

In the larger American cities the amount of the taxes paid 
%vill average somewhat over 6 per cent, of the gross earnings. 
In Baltimore it is considerably higher, being nearly 1 1 per cent.; 
in St, Louis it is decidedly lower, being only 2*96 per cent. 
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'i h'r j/Ian of ^.cllinjf franchises at public auction has prevailed 
if* t'/rn*: \of7tY\Ui-s, with var>'ing success. In Los Angeles, 
iruu'hhi"y. have hecn v^^ld for a lump sum of from $300 to 
l;.',////, only to h#: assessed later at from $1,000 to $50,000 
v;ilti;itiofi, 'I his in/rth^-xl has also been adopted in New York 
'.AiiM'. \U\f\t'.r th*: ''Cantor Act," Rochester sold its franchises 
t/; th«' lii^^li^st liiddcr; since there was but one bidder the price 
p;iid v/;«^ nn-n-ly nominal. In New York City the Broadway 
and .S'-v<*nth Avrrnic h'nc pays to the city annually 5 per cent, 
of ii^ yjt,%', M'(i-ij;ts, the total to be not less than $150,000 per 
yi-ar. Until \Hi)y the jinn't of $150,000 was not exceeded, and 
lliin annual payment was in the nature of a fixed rental. In 
iKys ft ralluT remarkable auction sale occurred, when the Third 
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Avenue Railroad Company bid 383^ per cent, of the gross 
receipts for the Kingsbridge Road and St. Nicholas Avenue 
franchise^ a compensation which probably represented the entire 
net profits of the proposed line* 

Regulations as to the heating of cars and the painting of 
poles are usually left to the self-interest of the companies. 
When these things are made the subject of legislation they are 
so insignificant that they can hardly be regarded as franchise 
compensations. Nor can the provisions of law which determine 
the weight of the rails and the height of the wires above the 
ground be fairly construed as an offset to charter privileges. 

The subject of street railway franchises and taxation has been 
considered somewhat exhaustively by legislative committees of 
two States, New York and Massachusetts. 

In New York the report rendered in February, l8g6^ was in 
response to an inquiry as to the advisability of municipal owner- 
ship. In June, 1897, the Massachusetts committee was charged 
with the duty of investigating "the subject of the relations 
between cities and towns and street railway corporations, the 
taxation of street railways and their franchises.'^ 

These two committees conducted the most important legis- 
lative investigations upon the subject that have been under- 
taken, and their recommendations are, therefore, noteworthy. 

The New York committee says: 

"Railroad companies are quasi-public corporations, in which 
the public is deeply interested, and over which the legislature of 
the State* by wise and prudent legislation, should exercise 
dominion and control. They are the creatures of the statute^ 
and the manner and method of their organization, the general 
scope of their powers, the methotl of issuing stock and the 
power to contract indebtedness and to create obligations, 
should be clearly defined and prescribed by law/* 

As to municipal operation, the report continues; 

"It is obvious that with our present s>'stem of municipal 
government, the ownership and operation of railroads by the 
cittas and municipalities would have a tendency to convert 
these enterprises into powerful political machines, the result of 
which would be detrimental to the public welfare,*' 
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"Under all the conditions and circumstances, it would seem that 
the ownership and operation of street railways by the municipal 
authorities is quite impracticable at the present time." 

The positive recommendations of the committee are as 
follows: 

1. Limit future franchises to thirty years' duration, and 
award them to the company offering the lowest fares (not the 
highest percentage on gross earnings). 

2. Enact a bill requiring the sale of thirty tickets for $i.oo, 
good frony 6 to 8 a. m. and 5 to 7 p. m., whenever the gross 
earnings of a company enable it to pay 5 per cent, on its capital. 

3. Provide by law for proper heating and lighting of cars. 
While the limitation of the franchises to thirty years duration 

may be a wholesome suggestion, the other features recom- 
mended are certainly open to criticism. As has been pointed 
out, an award to the company offering the lowest fares secures 
no revenue to the city treasury. And further, any provision 
which is contingent upon earnings sufficient to pay 5 per cent, 
on the capital, may never become effective, by reason of over- 
capitalization. 

Two years after the appearance of the New York report 
came the very exhaustive report of the Massachusetts Special 
Committee. In their recommendations they have in mind the 
special conditions existing in their own State. 

In Massachusetts stock and bond issues are carefully regu- 
lated by law,^ and the committee advocate: 

1. The existing form of tax, being the average rate of taxation 
throughout the State applied to the market value of the capital 
stock and distributed to the towns where the stockholders reside 
(better to the towns where the railways are located). 

2. A commutation of the pavement charges and charges for 
snow removal from a work payment to a money payment to the 
cities, who should do the work themselves. 

3. A tax on all dividends above 8 per cent, equal in amount 
to the excess dividend. 

' Mass, Railway capitalization (stock anif bonds)=$46,6oo per mile — less even 
Hum in Great Britain. 
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These recommendations should command great respect, and 
in Massachusetts the methods advocated are likely to work 
well. However, in States where stock and bond issues are 
practically unlimited the tax on excess dividends becomes of 
course a mere farce. 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

The exceptional conditions prevailing in Massachusetts 
clearly suggest that in every State, and even in every town, 
there may be reasons for some modification of the forms of 
taxation which usually are the best adapted to the street 
railway industry. Making due allowance, however, for these 
varying elements, the results of this study may be summed up 
as follows: — ^that among the most equitable forms of taxation 
for street railways should be placed: 

1. Reasonable pavement charges. 

2. Percentages on gross receipts; level, if the charter is of 
short duration; graded, if the charter is perpetual. 

Charles E. Curtis. 

New Haven, Conn. 



NOTES. 

Christian Missions as a Sociological Factor. It has been 
the misfortune of Protestant missionary eflForts in the past that their 
defense has for the most part been entrusted to self-appointed and 
incompetent apologists. The work goes on increasing in seriousness 
and importance, for those who undertake or support a task which 
they conceive to be divinely ordered are beyond the influence of 
worldly opposition. But when we realize, on the one hand, the 
obtuseness of the so-called Christian world to spiritual sanctions^ 
and on the other, the immense strength of a movement conducted by 
individuals impervious to the ordinary laws controlling sociological 
phenomena, we ask, is there not some basis upon which materialism 
and enthusiasm may meet, and at least the waste of friction and 
needless antagonism be averted? After a hundred years of Chris- 
tian propaganda such as the world has not seen since the conver- 
sion of Teutonic Europe, we find ignorant critics insisting upon the 
still unregenerate mass of heathen, while their church-going oppo- 
nents retort by futile lists of converts or the reiteration of Bible 
texts that have long lost their meaning to the captious layman. 
And not only is there waste here, but in the churches which support 
the movement at home, its power for good is so little appreciated 
that their yearly contributions amount to no more than half a cent 
per Sunday for each communicant. If all church-going Protestant 
Christiandom in Europe and America would raise its annual con- 
tribution to only one cent per member every Sunday, the income 
available for its foreign missions, exclusive of legacies, would be 
some $21,000,000, instead of about $15,000,000, its present figure 
including all bequests. 

The main motive of Christian effort in this great endeavor must 
ever be the plain injunction of Christ to preach the Gospel to all 
the world. While this command is sufficient to secure the passive 
obedience of those who in any proper sense call themselves Chris- 
tians, there are other grounds upon which missionary effort may 
be reasonably supported, the exhibition of which might, if fitly under- 
taken, change the aspersions of cavillers to hearty endorsement and 
sympathy. If it can be shown, for example, that missionaries, if 
only incidentally, develop civilization, increase the earning and pro- 
ducing capacity of barbarous peoples, or lessen the dangers to highly 
organized societies from attack by unreclaimed savagry, their labors 
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are entitled to support for these by-products of their work alone. 
The claim has indeed been often enough made that such results 
arc to be observed whenever tlte missionary is employed* but the 
work-a-day world, which wearies a little of unsupported optimistic 
statements in its business transactions, asks for proofs. To carry 
conviction there is need of an exhaustive and authoritative compila- 
tion of all the information available substantiated by evidence that 
admits of open investigation* 

Such a work has been undertaken by the Rev. J, S, Dennis, D,D., 
a missionary of experience and an Oriental scholar of rare attain- 
ments, in a book entitled "Christian Missions and Social Progress" 
{New York, Revell), the first two volumes of which are now issuedi 
while a third is announced for next year. The importance of such 
a contribution to the literature of missions can hardly be over-esti- 
mated. It is at once an account and a justification of foreign 
mission s that will answer many questions and supply arguments for 
the maintenance of the old controversy of light against darkness. 
Its chief interest I perhaps* to readers of these pages lies in its 
exposition of the sociological effects of missions upon the non- 
Christian people of the globe, many of which have considerable 
scientific value. 

In two respects — to begin with a frank criticism — Dr. Dennis's 
volumes fall short of their high promise: First because he con- 
fines his study exclusively to Protestant missions, though employing 
tlic comprehensive name of "Christian'* on his title-page; secondi 
in that tlie amount of his material has rather ovenvhelnxed his sense 
; of proportion. The first limitation distinctly lessens the scientific 
|iralue of a work unique in its way. Probably the difficulties of 
I obtaining statistics from Roman Catholic missions were found to be 
insutmountable. Unfortunately the Papal Propaganda has no need 
to publish annual reports to satisfy an inquisitive and exacting body 
of supporters. Nevertheless its effotts, as everyone knows, arc far- 
reaching, and no general estimate of the influence of Christianity 
upon social progress in pagan countries is complete without due 
consideration of this great branch of the church militant. The 
other drawback may be considered as less important, though the 
student who has to deal with these thick volumes may not infre- 
tquently regret the repetition of substantially similar statements in 
different sections as well as its rather severe and unvaried style and 
exhatisting detail 

In the first five chapters of his work the author discusses the 
scope and value of modem missions as an instrument of reform 
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in non-Christian societies, the social evils exist ing^ in these societies, 
and the ineffectual nature of other efforts to remedy them. Educa- 
tion, material civilization, state legislation, patriotism, and the 
so-called ethnic religions of exotic lands, are factors of more or less 
potency in carr>ing and keeping nations beyond the stage of savagry, 
but they are not in themselves gifted with the power of regeneration. 
Some influence that quickens the faculties of the individtial and 
touches the imagination is necessary before the mass of a body 
politic can be moved to a steady and persevering sense of its higher 
needs, and this peculiar power appears to be inherent in Christianity, 
Its economic value, therefore, as an instrument of social elevation 
is a matter of the utmost importance in the present world, quite 
apart, if you please, from its spiritual or other-worldly significance — 
an aspect of theopatliy which laj^nen are apt to ignore. For there 
is a bigotry of irreligion as wel! as of ecclesiastical dogmatism ; and 
not infrequently the sneers of merchants and newspaper correspond- 
ents at missionary mistakes and limitations are inspired by some- 
thing worse than narrownesSj as in the case of Uiose European 
traders in the South Seas, whose profitable traffic in native products 
purchased with ardent spirits has been at last destroyed by the influ- 
ence of missions. It is rather a petty view of human society that 
does not see in an institution like this a sort of international police 
that protects portions of the race as effectually as agencies for saving 
foundlings or the decrepit supported by governments at home. 

There is an unconscious tendency in the news reports that reach 
us daily from eveiy quarter of the globe to emphasize the defects and 
disorder of distant lands and to take no note of the quiet process 
of improvement which may be transforming them. In our own 
communities wt understand the journalist*s creed that news to be 
profitable must be either picturesque or pernicious^ and roughly dis- 
count his advices, but abroad it is hardly possible to do so and wc 
are almost at his mercy. What information comes from Samoa 
unless there be a revolution, or India, except for a famine or a 
native uprising, or China, save for a flood or outrage ? The secular 
action of a better cult that is relieving misery and replacing old and 
accustomed evils is altogether overlooked in the items that reach 
us from Africa and the East. Yet the briefest retrospect wilt dis- 
close very material betterment in almost every region where mis- 
sionaries have been active long enough to make their influence felt. 
Such examples as Khama, the South African converted chiefi and 
his successful fi.ght against the drunkenness unhappily universal in 
that region, may be considered too exceptional to exhibit as evidence, 
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but there are plenty of instances in all parts of heathendom of 
refomis gradually effected through missionary influence* The crea- 
tion of a public opinion in favor of sanitary laws which the govern- 
ment is powerless to enforce, the reluctant concession of equality 
to women, the abolition of slavery, infanticide, blood feuds, and the 
like, are abundantly evident as effects of this instrumentality, if one 
will but look abroad. Perhaps as fine a witness to its social strength 
as can be adduced is found in that Brahmin's suggestive advice to 
all pariahs to embrace Christianity, inasmuch as his creed degraded 
and condemned them, while that, however futile its promises for 
the next world, certainly improved and inspired tJiem for this. 

It is in its elevating influence upon whole classes rather than in 
its merely philanthropic efforts that the work of missions becomes 
a sociological factor of importance. By supplementing the military 
victories of the whites in savage Africa, the missionary Ln time over- 
comes the terror inspired by an exhibition of annihilating force and 
trains the natives to ideas of industry and frugality, thereby increas- 
ing the world*s supply of labor and demand for commodities. By 
continued and unrelenting crusades against man-hunting and slavery 
he not only checks an appalling waste of life, but reduces the power 
of an institution which economists condemn as injurious both to 
the market and society. By becoming the champion of woman in 
every region where she is relegated to an inferior social condition* 
he touches and improves the chief defect of all n on* Christian com* 
munities. With very few exceptions the world before and outside 
of Christianity seems never to have known a social state where 
woman was not decidedly inferior to man. Looked at from a 
purely physiological standpoint, it might even be reasonably con- 
tended that Christian countries owe their superiority to-day to 
their customary practice of cherishing and protecting their females 
and thereby improving the human breed. Merely to educate tliem is 
to increase — perhaps to double — the intellectual |>ossibilities of their 
progeny.* The changed condition of women in the East where* 

***No one can fully understand (say« Dr. Dennis) the value of Christian 
educatioD of girls as a social benefit m Moslem Iznds without tracmif the 
Indirect results which foUow and affect In so many ways the status of women 
and the custums which prevail concerning her; In important respects the 
traditional poticjr regarding marriage is almost revolutionised. Early marriages 
become Itnpraetkable. unless a girPs intellectual training is to be neglected. 
When iihe U once eduoited, her superiority of intelligfence and dignity and 
vrorth of character lead to a degree of respect for her preferences which have 
ae¥«r been thought of before. The wht^e lone of public seniimeni, and 
cspeciaUy the standards of Chnstlan conslderalion and kindness, aie slowly 
but fttirely elcvatUtg the atmosphere of hame life. Parental «spinitJont and 
desiros pertain fa tlie girls as well as the boys. *'^ Vol. ii« p, aoj^ 
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ever missionaries have been established long enough to affect more 
than one generation, is evident enough to anyone familiar with the ^ 
life of Oriental countries. No one bred in exclusively Western tradi- ~ 
tions can appreciate the transcendent significance of Miss Hamilton's 
statement (quoted Vol. ii, p. 204), that at Aintab in Turkey there 
are now "several spinsters, and they show the happiness and use- 
fulness possible in single life — something deemed impossible a few 
years ago." If a breach like this can be made in the immutable 
customs of the Orient, none who know the strength of custom in the 
East will doubt that an agency is already at work which in time may 
even eradicate the harem and zenana. For, from a sociological 
point of view, it is plain that Asia and Africa are suffering from a 
system ages old which condemns woman, like the beast of burden, to 
bear the load that man imposes. The system stands condemned by 
all who are outside of its teaching and tradition, but no merely human 
or political agency is of the slightest use to remedy it. Where, as 
in India, an enlightened government attempts reforms in the matter 
of child-marriage, divorce, and the tyranny of the closed harem, its 
only chance of success seems to lie in the slow but penetrating 
influence of women missionaries to mitigate the enforced seclusion 
of their native sisters, "to cultivate the spirit of manly and womanly 
virtue, to establish relations of purity, honor, and mutual confidence 
between the sexes, and to introduce wholesome simplicity, moral 
chivalry, and refined freedom into the home life of the East. This 
they have accomplished already, in thousands of Christian commu- 
nities, where a large measure of brightness and cheer has come into 
the social life of woman without any undue demission of those 
formal restraints which, in view of the moral tone of Oriental 
society, are required for safety and self-respect."^ 

The numerous eleemosynary and philanthropic endeavors em- 
braced within the wide range of missionary efforts appeal, of course, 
to right-minded observers of whatever creed or color. But however 
admirable its present results, that exercise of philanthropy does not 
dispose the student of society to praise unless it passes from the 
individual to the class and also promises the removal of evils. It 
is not enough — to take two instances out of many that suggest them- 
selves — to relieve the few victims of foot-binding in China who 
can be reached in a mission station; the custom must be shown to 
be prejudicial to society, an injurious rather than a merely foolish 
fashion which limits the usefulness and degrades the character of fk 

* Vol. ii, p. 253. 
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honest women. Again, the 122 missionary hospitals in China fall 
short of their full object, unless they impress tlie communities in 
which they are located with the necessity of sanitation, the preventa- 
bility of certain diseases, the connection between crime and disease, 
and similar monitions that elevate as well as alleviate. The presence 
of the missionary^ his conduct and character, should serve as a 
perpetual object-lesson to his neighbors ; he comes to them rather 
as a type and a sample of what is meant by Christianity than as a 
priest or even as a man* "I know many Hindu families,"" says a 
missionary, "in which the wives are treated very differently since 
the men have become acquainted with tlie missionaries. A feather 
will show whence tlie wind blows/' Example in this manner 
enforced by manifold educational influences will effect more than 
civil laws and moral precepts to diminish and eradicate the insti- 
tution of polygamy; and when this very sign 'and symbol of the 
unbeliever is overthrown we may confidently expect the continent 
of Asia to attain, if not her ancient supremacy, at least her rightful 
place among the nations. 

One topic of perhaps subordinate interest may be touched upon 
in concluding a study of great suggestiveness ; tliis is tlie influence 
of the spiritual energies of Christian faith in connection with medi- 
cal treatment in curing difficult cases of the opium habit. It is some- 
what remarkable that tlxe moral uplifting of Qiristian doctrine seems 
indispensable in effecting opium cures, the habit being to strong 
to yield to purely scientific remedies among the hardened Asiatics* 
Such a phenomenon and the extraordinary immunity of converted 
natives in India and China to the plague^ are useful illustrations of 
that wonderful influence of mind over matter which is everywhere 
recognized as an agent of great power when it can be aroused and 
exerted. Possibly here is the same supernatural force exerted 
among Asiatics and Africans to-day that in its first exhibition during 
tlic Apostolic age aroused the fanatical opposition of their ances- 
tors eighteen centuries ago, but which, none the less, transformed 
ancient civilization and changed barbaric Europe into the world's 
seat of culture, 

F, W. WILLIAMS, 
Yde University. 

* A compiLfittTG mortality table for June, 1S98. in Bomba^r shows that the 
plague there carded aff about 53 per iood low-csistc Hind 11 5, sS per looo 
Earopeftn^, c>.6u pcridoo Brahmjins, ooZf 1.75 per 1000 native Christians* Bui 
tb« loul number of native Protestants in Bombay is only ts^o* 
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Prof. E. Levasseur has published in the Revue Internationale 
de Sociologie some of the chapters of his proposed new edition of 
L'Histoire de Tlndustrie et des Classes Ouvrieres en France. These 
chapters cover the development of the colleges of artizans in Rome 
after the Antonines, the colleges in Rome and in Gaul, the colleges 
in charge of public service, and the state manufactories. Compar- 
ing these chapters with the corresponding chapters of the original 
work, published in 1859, we find that Prof. Levasseur has not only 
prepared a new edition of his important work, but has practically 
rewritten it, taking advantage of the investigations made in this 
field during these forty years. 

If new investigations have involved rewriting the part of the 
book relating to ancient Rome, regarding which the material is at 
best somewhat fragmentary, vastly more arduous and difficult will 
be the task of rewriting that part of the work which relates to more 
modem times, and one cannot but admire the courage of the author 
in undertaking to deal with such a voluminous material. The 
economic world will welcome a new edition of this classical work 
and particularly of the two volumes dealing with the period since 
the French Revolution, which have long been out of print and diffi- 
cult to obtain. 



Volkswirthschaftliche Mittheilungen aus Ungarn is the 

title of a quarterly journal issued under the auspices of the Hun- 
garian Minister of Commerce and edited by Mr. Josef Szterenyi. 
The object of this publication is to enable the world-at-large to know 
what Hungary is doing in economic affairs. The peculiarity of the 
Hungarian language has hitherto made the technical literature of 
that country a sealed book to most Europeans and Americans. This 
periodical is intended to break the seals. Although it is an official 
publication, we are assured by the editor that this will not prevent 
him from exposing the imfavorable features of Hungarian life, since 
the object is solely to acquaint foreigners with the truth. 

Two numbers have been issued, aggregating 600 pages, and deal- 
ing with a large variety of topics, such as trade and industry, finance 
and credit, railroads, posts, telegraphs, telephones, patents, social 
politics, etc. The assistant editors are Dr. Alexander Bekesy, Bela 
Gonda, Dr. Alexander Halasz, Dr. Wilhelm von Hennyey, Dr. Josef 
von Jekelfalussy, Andreas Micseh, Dr. Karl von Neumann und 
Elemer von Pompery, and the publication bids fair to be of great 
» in acquainting people outside of Hungary with the economic 
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development and experiences of a talented and able race, which, 
partly for linguistic, partly for political reasonSj has hitherto led a 
cotnparattyely isolated existence. 

The New York Bureau of Labor Statistics began in June 

the publication of a Bulletin, thus following the example set by the 
[ Federal Department of Labor , by the Massachusetts Bureau, and by 
[some foreign bureaus, such as the English, French, and Belgian, 

The first number contains, besides the editorial introduction, chap- 
ters on state employment, on the new convict labor law, on agree- 
ments between employers and employees, on strikes^ on the examina- 
tion of deputy-factory inspectors, on court decisions, and on labor 
legislation of 1S99, It also contains some labor notes and elaborate 
statistical returns from the trade-unions of New York, showing their 
membership, the percentage of employed, etc. The material con- 
tained in the Bulletin is fresh and valuable. The present number, 
however, displays some carelessness in editing* for while the editorial 
introduction calls special attention to a decision of the Court of 
Appeals, awarding damages to a non-union workman thrown out of 
work by a strike of union men, the chapter containing a summary 
of decisions omits this case altogether, though giving two other 
cases decided by the Supreme Court in a contrary sense. The 
Bulletin is to be published quarterly. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

The Lesson of Popular Government, By Gamaliel Bradford. New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1899 — 8vo, 2 vols., xix, 520; xii, 590 
pp. 

Popular government, to Mr. Bradford, has but one lesson to teach. 
It is the necessity of a strong executive, consisting of a single 
man backed by a cabinet council, having seats in the legislature. 
For thirty or forty years he has made his views on this subject 
known to the public in occasional papers, and now this work is 
gathered up into a book of two volumes, in which he sets in array 
the usages and institutions of modem government, and draws the 
moral which he desires. It is a somewhat diffuse and loosely 
woven presentation of the topic, more after the order of a news- 
paper editorial than of a scientific treatise. There has been a wide 
collation of facts and opinions, but little effort to condense and com- 
bine. The book is a contribution to current discussion (and an 
important one) rather than to the permanent literature of politics. 

There are three schools of opinion with reference to the control- 
ling administrative forces in American government. 

That led by Woodrow Wilson regards the law-making power 
as predominant. Another holds that the President possesses a kind 
of absolutism. A third looks at the Courts as the real seat of final 
authority. 

No better witness could be had to the even measure in which the 
Constitution of the United States dealt out the powers of the new 
nation. Its framers did not mean that any one of the three great 
departments of government should be essentially weaker than the 
others; and the course of time has ratified and confirmed their 
work. 

Mr. Bradford finds no fault with the scheme of the Constitution, 
but he arraigns Congress for not having given the Cabinet ministers 
an opportunity to participate in its debates. 

The initiative which belongs to the President would thus acquire 
a double weight, and public opinion would be brought into closer 
relation to the exercise of executive power. Mr. Bradford has no 
fear of universal suffrage, though he would not extend it to women. 
The danger to democracy is not in that, but "in the organization 
of government, and that is to be met by the establishment of a 
strong and independent executive power, held responsible to public 
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opinion/' (V^ol. I, p. 311.) He regards the Courts of the United 
States, ofBcered as they are on the nomination of the President, as 
too weak to stand against him or against any policy which he 
approves- The Stipreme Court is described as once venturing to 
assume such an attitude and driven back in humiliation. Here he 
refers to the famihar and often refuted story of the packing of the 
Supreme Court by Grant to secure a reversal of its original decision 
discrediting legal tender notes. (VoL II, pp, 191, 394.) During the 
Civil War, indeed, he maintains: *'The Constitution was in abey- 
ance. For four years we Uved under a military despotism almost 
as complete as that of the Committee of PubHc Safety, though less 
cruel/' (Vol. I, pp. 20, 362,) Had tliere then been a cabinet repre- 
senting the whole country, with a place in Congress, and so a 
position which would have made it looked up to habitually by the 
people as the guide and arbiter in disputed questions, slavery could 
have been bloodlessly abolished by such a scheme of compensated 
emancipation as that which Lincoln, without such aid^ proposed 
in vain. (Vol I, p* 456.) 

Such a measure, he argues, would give us Presidents who are 
true leaders of men. As things stand, a party nominates for 
President the man whom they can best rely on to follow their 
behests and feed them with favors. There is a Gresham's law that 
drives out all but the meanest Presidential material. "Public office 
will in the long run be filled by the poorest quality of men who 
can be made to fulfill its requirements. The people have done all 
it %^s possible for them to do by insisting that their Presidents 
should be men of high personal character. It was quite beyond 
their power to achieve, that jrreat men should be always furnished 
for a place w^hich was nothing but an instrument of party politics." 
(VoL I, p. 357.) • * . * **Bccausc, tlierefore, the President, 
except by message to Congress, is never heard in public, either by 
himself or his agents, either in defence of what he w^ants or in 
opposition to what he does not want* he remains completely hidden 
from the popular view." (VoK I, p. 36a.) * , . . "The princi- 
pal feature of the whole government at Washington is the sup- 
pression of personality/' (V'oK I, p. 372.) Congress does not con- 
sent to the change he advocates, which a simple law of ten lines 
could effect in a day, because it would impair its own prestige, and 
elevate the Cabinet minister to a position in comparison to which 
ihat of Senators would seem but small. (A'oi II, p. 363.) 

Mr. Bradford complains that almost no one in office before the 
4a te of the Pendleton Bill of 188 1, had ever seriously thought of 
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any such readjustment of the relations of the executive to the legis- 
lative department of the United States. It is, perhaps, because the 
plan of surrounding him with a ministerial council was discarded 
after full debate by the Convention of 1787. Madison's position 
there was that the executive was a representative of the people, and 
should be kept apart from the legislature. To give his ministers 
a voice in Congress without a vote might serve to explain his 
measures, but would expose him to contempt, if they should be 
defeated, and invite a resort to intrigue and log-rolling to secure 
their success. Mr. Bradford's answer is that such methods, with 
Congress for the whole of the government, as he declares it now is, 
have become the rule of procedure; and that to put the tribunes 
of the people among their foresworn representatives would bring 
public opinion to bear in a direct and controlling way. (Vol. 

n, p. 517.) 

His criticisms on the Legal Tender cases in the Supreme Court 
indicate that Mr. Bradford has never read them, or else read them 
in a very hasty way. He asserts that the ultimate decision "turned 
mainly upon whether the Act was necessary and proper for carrying 
on the war, which is in no sense a legal or even a constitutional 
question, but a financial and political one, as to which the opinion 
of the same number of educated citizens might be quite as worthy 
of attention as that of the Supreme Court." (Vol. H, p. 395.) On 
the contrary, the Court confined itself to the inquiry whether the 
law was of a kind that could he necessary or proper for carrying 
on the government, either in war or peace. They held it, in the 
light of universal history, to belong to that class, but expressly 
disclaimed any right to consider whether its enactment was a judi- 
cious choice of means ; that being for Congress to say, and Congress 
only. 

The book concludes with a strong protest against the policy of 
territorial expansion, as impracticable under our existing system 
of the distribution of power, and a declaration that the Democratic 
party stands for the only sound doctrine on that subject, or would, 
if it were true to its fundamental principles. (Vol. II, pp. 318, 539.) 

The book is largely made up of extracts from the writings of 
other publicists, with running comments; a single one from Etienne 
Laury's La Republiqtie en 1883 extending over eight closely printed 
pages. One volume, instead of two, with suitable foot-notes, would 
have presented the subject quite as clearly and in better form. 

SIMEON E. BALDWIN. 
^9ew Haven, Conn. 
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The Theory of the Leisure Class, An Economic Study in the 
Evolution of Institutions. By Thorstein Veblen. New York, ' 
The Macmilkfi Company, 1899 — ^i2mo, viii, 400 pp* 

The title of this work is pretentious. It is not a theory of thft' 
leisure class, but the theory. The subtitle is promising but decep- 
tive. An economic study is supposed to be based upon economic 
data and involve reasoning to economic conclusions. Of this there 
is nothing in the book, and the few references of an economic nature 
arc ill-considered and vicious. We look for some definition of tfie 
"Leisure Class," but this is nowhere given. The term is made to 
cover such unlike phenomena as the ruling class of barbariaii 
times, like the Homeric heroes, the mediaeval feudal aristocracy, the 
English nobility, and the rich of our modern industrial society. 
Similarly the term status is at times used legitimately to describe a 
hereditary condition, sucli as we find under the caste system of 
India, but most commonly as a term for the individual economic 
relation which the rich man sustains in a modern community, which 
is not properly a relation of status at all Such terms as **bar^^ 
barian,'' ''upper and lower stages of barbarism," and "savagry/* 
about which there is so much uncertainty, should have been care- 
fully defined, A most serious defect is the failure to give any 
autliority for statements made. The reasons assigned for this in 
the preface are not satisfactory. From beginniiig to end the work 
13 crowded with ex cathedra propositions, often of a revolutionary 
and startling nature. One seldom meets with such a collection of 1 
**things that are not so/' If this is Sociology it is the kind that 
brings the subject into disrepute among careful and scientific 
thinkers. These faults are so serious and so characteristic as to 
make the reviewer's task far from agreeable. 

It is difficult to express the leading ideas of such a book. These 
are some of them. The leisure class lives by "exploiting*' the rest 
of the community, either directly, as under barbarism, or indirectly, 
as in modem times, through the control of industry. Leisure class 
exploit is the utilisation of human beings, industry proper is the 
utiliaation of non-human nature ! This process began when woman 
was made a drudge. This the author wrongly supposes to have 
been first the case under lower barbarism> '*The tribes belonging] 
to this economic le\*cl have carried the economic diflferentiation to a J 
point at which a marked distinction is made t>i^tween the occupational 
of men and women, and this distinction is of an invidious character/' 
In fact it obtains even in tlie lowest savagery. The author postulates 
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a "ptaoeaUe sta^e of primitive culture,'^ on gronnds '^dmm tram 
psycholo^.' TTLihtT than from edmologr*^! and holds t^m tiic pie- 
daton- 6i%y/hilv/n does not become strong ""imtil indnstrial mcibods 
have become developed to snch a degree of cffidcocT as to leare 
a margin worth fighting for, above the subsistence of those o^aged 
in getting a living" ! As if the htmian stmggie were not a straggle 
for sul/sistence and women, from the beginning! The atahor*s 
psychology would seem to be at fault in the propositioo. apparcndT 
based on Mucke, that ''The original reason for the seizure and 
appropriation of women seems to have been their nscfuhicss as 
trophies/' From the ownership of women men advanced to the 
ownership of things, urged on by the ''invidiotis distincdoo attarhing 
to wealth" since "the possession of property- becomes tfie basis of 
popular esteem" ! Now the "life of leisure is the readiest and most 
conclusive evidence of pecuniary strength," hence ''conspicnoiis 
leisure, a non-productive consumption of time," is the usual charac- 
teristic of the wealthy. 

"The prevading principle and abiding test of good breeding is 
the requirement of a substantial and patent waste of time." Around 
the leisure class (thus baptised) there gathers "a subsidiary or 
derived leisure class whose office is the performance of a vicarious 
leisure for the behoof of the reputability of the primary or Inti- 
mate leisure class." The "chief use of servants is the evidence 
they afford of the master's ability to pay." "Domestic servants of 
any kind would now scarcely be employed by anybody except on 
the ground of a canon of reputability carried over by tradition from 
earlier usage"! Apparently they are employed to smash crockery! 
"the apparatus of living has grown so elaborate — in the way of 
dwellings, furniture, bric-a-brac, wardrobe and meals, that the con- 
sumer of these things cannot make way with them without help"! 

This brings us to "conspicuous consumption," as the second trait 
of the leisure class. "The general principle is that the base indus- 
trial class should consume only what may be necessary to their 
subsistence. Therefore the base classes, primarily the women, prac- 
tice an enforced continence with respect to these stimulants (intoxi- 
cating beverages and narcotics)" ! Women are chattels and "should 
consume only for the benefit of their masters," since consumption 
like leisure is chiefly vicarious. The modern man applies himself to 
"work with the utmost assiduity in order that his wife may in due 
form render for him that degree of vicarious leisure which the 
common sense of the time demands." The household is thus based 
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upon a subtle male egoism! Cotispicuotis consumption must be a 
"wasteful expenditure of time and substatice,** *'If beauty or com- 
fort is achieved they must be achieved by means and methods that 
rommend themselves to the great economic law (?) of wasted 
effort/* In order to be reputable it must be wasteful J' It is 
"waste/" **bccause this expenditure does not serve human life or 
human well-being: on the whole." This seems to assume a myster- 
ious collective enjoyment apart from the enjoyment of any particular 
human being, or that all consumption above the subsistence mini- 
mum is w^asteftil and objectionable* The fog bank of this kind of 
sociology is finally reached in the dictum, *'Any economic fact must 
approve itself under the test of impersonal usefulness as seen from 
the point of view of the generally human/' 

The treatment of ''The Pecuniary Standard of Living'* is inter- 
esting, but it is surely to interpret a fact too narrowly to say, *'The 
ultimate ground of decency among civilized peoples is serviceability 
for tlie purpose of an invidious comparison in pecuniarj' success/' 
It is true that a "propensity for emulation — for invidious ( !) com- 
parison is of ancient growth and is a pervading trait of human 
nature/* and that "in an industrial community this propensity 
expresses itself in pecuniary emulation** (among other forms which 
the author entirely neglects), but it is not true that this "is virtually 
equivalent to saying that it expresses itself in some form of con- 
spicuous waste/' unless one is to adopt the potato basis of society* 
Furthermore, emulation is so largely in acquiring and controlling, 
i, e.j in economic production, as to threaten us with an excess of 
savings rather than waste. 

The same principle of conspicuous waste is used to explain, on the 
one hand, ornate temples and churches and worship (which is 
Yicarious service of a heavenly master!) and on the other hand 
devout austerity, which is "wasteful ( [) discomfort/* It is also 
said to mould the canons of art, identifying beauty with reputability 
and therefore with costliness. 

The dolicho-blonds of Ammon and Lapouge inherit from their 
remote pastoral ancestry a fondness for closely cropped gracing 
land. But "a herd of cattle so pointedly suggest thrift and use- 
fulness that their presence in the public pleasure ground would be 
intolerably cheaf). This method of keeping grounds is comparatively 
inexpensive, therefore it is indecorous." Hence the lawn mower I 
There is a ray of hope in the fact that the leisure class has lj>ecome 
so large that "exemption from thrift is a matter so commonplace 
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as to have lost much of its utility as a basis of pecuniary decency." 
Since the love of nature is an inexpensive taste to gratify, it is diffi- 
cult to understand how the author derives this too from the "higher 
class code of taste." 

The thesis that dogs are kept because they are useless and expen- 
sive we leave to facts — and dog lovers. The author similarly 
accounts for horse-breeding, but surely the history of agriculture 
demonstrates the high utility of stock-breeding and the economic 
motive of breeders. The truth is that things that are rare and of 
fine workmanship are expensive. They are purchased by the 
wealthy because they alone can afford to pay for them though all 
would like to possess them. The waste is incidental; probably 
there is, proportionally, quite as much outside the leisure class as 
within it. 

How account for fashion? Skirts are worn because they 
are expensive and "incapacitate for all useful exertion." Of 
course the corset is a most flagrant example of conspicuous 
waste! All dress is expensive and most of it wasteful, but 
"all men abhor futility," — ^a sense of economic fitness which 
every fashion offends. In an uneasy attempt to placate this sense 
the fashion is changed. But "the new style must conform to the 
requirement of reputable wastefulness and futility; then we take 
refuge in a new style, etc." No wonder the author adds, "having 
so explained the phenomenon of shifting fashions, the next thing is 
to make the explanation tally with everyday facts." 

Some interesting analysis, in the chapter on "Industrial Exemp- 
tion and Conservatism," is spoiled by the main thesis, which is, "a 
leisure class acts to make the lower classes conservative by with- 
drawing from tliem as much as it may of the means of sustenance, 
and so reducing their consumption and consequently their available 
energy to such a point as to make them incapable of the effort- 
required for the learning and adoption of new habits of thought. 
The accumulation of wealth at the upper end of the pecuniary scale 
implies privation at the lower end of the scale." The leisure class 
are charged with retarding social progress although progress is 
said to be due to surplus energy and theirs is the only class which 
can accumulate energy! They are "parasitic"; their office is 
"exploitation! We are not surprised that the chapter closes with 
the economic maxim: "As fast as pecuniary transactions are 
reduced to a routine the captain of industry can be dispensed with," 
like the "great leisure class function of ownership" ! 
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The account of the Veddas of Ceylon, given by the Sarasm 
brothers, and Haeckers enthusiastic comment on the same, have not 
established the existence of a period of "peaceable savagry," the 
traces of which the author admits to be '*faint and doubtful." Yet 
from this hypothetical condition of culture the author derives aU 
admirable qualities, such as honesty, sympathy, truthfulness and 
justice, by way of reversion ! These are "archaic traits/' and not the 
difficult and late products of human culture, as we have been 
led to suppose* Thus is Eden reintroduced, or rather a "proto- 
anthropoid cultural stage of peaceable, relatively undifferentiated 
economic ( !) life carried do in contact with a relatively simple 
and invariable material environment/' With the predatory stage 
came the **regime of status and ferocity, self-seeking, clannishness 
and disingenuQusness — ^a free resort to force and fraud/* 'Equalities 
to which the dolicho-blond type of European man seems to 
owe much of its dominating influence and its masterful position/' 
The author needs to be reminded that it was these same dolicho- 
blonds who abolished slavery, who have accorded to women the 
highest honor and whose charity is most abundant. What of the 
ferocity of the dolicho- brunette Romans, of the brachycephalous 
Mongols of Genghis Khan and Timour? These qualities may 
especially characterise inter-tribal competition, but within the group 
or tribe the milder qualities must have prevailed from the beginning, 
on penalty of destruction. It is out of this strife of the larger units 
that peace and civilization have come by the gradual enlargement of 
the field within which these domestic virtues obtain. 

Perhaps the most vicious distinction made in the book is that 
between pecuniarj' and Industrial economic institutions, the former 
having to do with ownership or acquisition, the latter with work- 
manship or production, "The pecuniary emploj'ments give pro- 
ficiency in the general line of practices comprised under fraud rather 
than in those that belong under the more archaic method of forcible 
seirure." The climax is capped by an elaborate comparison of the 
ideal pecuniary man to the ideal delinquent, i. e., criminal ; especially 
in devoutness ! 

"Sports of all kind, including athletics, shooting, angling, yacht- 
ing and games of skill/* are evidence of an **archaic spiritual 
constitution, the possession of the predator>' emulative propensity in 
a relatively high potency/* and "an arrested spiritual development/' 
Emulation is the futidamental vice of the leisure class man ; **so far 
as regards the serviceability of the individual for tlie purposes of the 
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collective life, emulative efficiency is of use indirectly, if at all." 
The author thus stands the evolutionary process on its head and we 
will refrain from following the further torture of the subject. The 
volume ends with the discovery that the English language is classic 
because it satisfies all the canons of conspicuous waste ; It is "lutile, 
archaic and cumberous"; this is certainly true of the author's use 
of it ; the style at times becomes a scientific ( ?) jargon from which 
no clear meaning can be extracted. 

Scientific sociology may perhaps be permitted ultimately to gen- 
eraUze, but only with the utmost humility and caution. The under- 
standing of human society is not an afternoon's diversion, nor is its 
reconstruction the pastime of a morning. 

D. COLLIN WELLS. 
Dartmouth College. 

Value and Distribution: An historical, critical, and constructive study 
in economic theory. By Charles William MacFarlane, Ph.D. 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co., 1899 — ^pp. xxiii, 317. 

From the standpoint of pure theory, this work has decided 
value. To begin with, unlike many writers on quasi-mathematical 
economics, the author is a trained mathematician. This has the 
double effect of making him sparing in the use of illustrative 
formulas or diagrams, and making him employ correct methods 
of construction in those which he does use. He also has an amount 
of practical good sense which prevents him from leaving his theories 
in the air, in unverified and unverifiable shape. 

One of his aims is to give proper emphasis to the element of cost 
as compared with that of utility, as a factor in exchange and distri- 
bution. In this he but follows Marshall; yet his justification of 
this procedure, on the ground that the application of the cost theory 
is easy in just those cases where the utility theory is most strained, 
and vice versa, is novel and interesting. But what will perhaps 
attract most attention from economic theorists is his system of 
definitions. Rent, he says, whether of land, labor, or capital, is a 
differential surplus, which does not exist at the margin of cultiva- 
tion, and is therefore "price-determined." Profit, on the contrary, 
whether of land, labor, or capital, is a surplus which exists at the 
margin as well as elsewhere, and is therefore "price-determining." 
Interest, finally, is a particular form of surplus or gain of the capi- 
talist, which exists as an incident of industrial progress, and which 
in a stationary state would terid to disappear altogether. Into the 
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controversies iiiTolved in applyin|f these definitions, especially Uiat 
of interest, we have no space to enter; still less to pass judgment 
00 their final merits. Our chief criticism is that the book is too 
largely based on German authorities^ with an inadequate use of 
Engli&ht French or Itahan ones. In particular the whole concep- 
tion of capital as a mode of measuring wealth in contradistiiictiofi 
to income is almost ignored except in a few passages which show 
the influence of Newcomb. This is doubly to be regretted, since 
the autlior is one of the few writers dealing with this aspect of 
the subject whose training qualifies him to appreciate the varied 
bearings of the distinction betwcai funds and Bows. 

A- T» H. 



A Students* History of the United States. By Edward Qtanning, 
Professor of History in Harvard University, New edition with 
additions. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1898 — pp* xUi, 

615- 

The primary aim of the author in this work has been the provision 
of a suitable text-book '*for the use of students in their last year 
in the high school." His task has been a difficult one, but so well 
has it been performed that he has written the best one*volumc his- 
tory of the United States that has been published. 

The plan of the work is to emphasize leading and decisive events 
that have determined the development of our institutions. To do 
this it has been necessary to omit niucli interesting historical matter 
with which th^ author assumes the student is familiar from his study 
of grammar school texts. There are no stock stories, no anecdotes 
of heroes, no descriptions of colonial life or of the customs of the 
aborigines ; and except in the treatment of the Civil War, which has 
so decisively influenced our later national development, there is little 
detail of military history. 

That better methods of teaching the subject may be promoted, the 
book is equipped with an elaborate pedagogical apparatus. Miss 
Anna Boynton Thompson of Thayer Academy has described her 
own methods in a ver)* interesting and helpful chapter, entitled 
"Suggestions to Teachers/* To stimulate students to a more inde- 
pendent and thorough investigation there is prefixed to each chapter 
lists of books of general readings, special accounts, sources, maps^ 
bthliography and illustrative material. Under this last head are 
grouped not only the more authontative works that bear upon the 
topics treated, but books of fiction, poems and ballads. On nearly 
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every page, too, are marginal references to standard authorities, 
giving fuller accounts of each topic. Lists of "Suggestive Ques- 
tions" are appended to each chapter to illustrate the various kinds of 
work that may be done "in harmony with the new movement in 
history." Besides these helps there are nine colored and forty 
sketch maps. There are also one hundred and seventy-five excellent 
illustrations that are not without historical value. 

In the distribution of space, the first twenty pages are devoted to 
physical characteristics in which the dependence of the development 
of the coimtry upon geographical conditions is shown. The period 
of discovery and exploration is concisely treated in thirty-six pages. 
The most successful part of the work is the treatment of the colonies. 
To this, one hundred and seventy-eight pages are given. The politi- 
cal and constitutional history of the period are set forth with such 
clearness and precision as to enable the student readily to see that 
our present institutions are developed mainly from those of colonial 
times. Forty pages, including an extended account of the formation 
and ratification of the constitution, are given to the confederation. 
The remaining three hundred and twenty-five pages are devoted to 
the development of our political, constitutional and industrial history 
under the constitution. In the treatment of this period the old and 
meaningless divisions by presidential administrations has been 
abandoned. In their place the following have been substituted: 
Federalist Supremacy, 1789-1800; Jeffersonian Republicans, 1801- 
1812; War and Peace, 1812-1829; the National Democracy, 1829- 
1844; Slavery in the Territories, 1844-1859; Secession, 1860-1861 ; 
The Civil War, 1861-1865; National Development, 1865- 1897. 

The minor errors that appeared in the first edition have been 
corrected, and thirteen pages have been added to the division on 
National Development, giving a succinct but clear account of the 
war with Spain. The book is interesting, scholarly, and impartial 
in its treatment of disputed questions. 

JOHN WILLIAM PERRIN. 
Western Reserve University. 

La Privoyance sociale en Italic. Par Leopold Mabilleau, Corre- 
spondant de ITnstitut de France, Directeur du Musee Social; 
Charles Rayneri, Directeur de la Banque populaire de Menton; 
Cte de Rocquigny, Delegue au service agricole du Musee Social, 
(Bibliotheque du Musee Social). Paris, Armand Colin & Cie, 
1898 — 8vo, xxxviii, 378 pp. 

It is not easy for the American to appreciate the importance 
'***M to Privoyance, — ^provision for the future — in European 
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countries. Around it center the best efforts now beiog put 
forth on the Continent for the improvement of the conditions 
of the poorer classes. Under this one word, for which we have 
no good English equivalent, are embraced efforts looking to the 
accumulation of savings* the constitution of sick and old-age insur- 
ance funds, and even cooperative and mutual aid undertakings of 
all kinds. The feature of greatest importance in this movement is 
the question whether private initiative can be depended upon for the 
development of provident institutions, or whether the power of the 
state must he invoked, as has been done in Germany and Austria in 
their systems of workingmen's insurance. 

Throughout the Latin countries extraordinary efforts have been 
and are being made to bring about the voluntary organization of 
provident institutions of all kinds both by public-spirited individuals 
and by the workingmen themselves. The Musee Social, carrying 
out its scheme of investigating through special commissions the 
most important and successful efforts for social amelioration in the 
different countries, undertook in 1897 through its director and his 
two associates, a review of the efforts now being made by the work- 
ingmen of Italy for their own betterment. The result is a study 
which constitutes in every way a valuable contribution to our know- 
ledge of economic conditions in that country. 

The method of presentation is tliat of a series of monographs 
describing the organisation and work of important institutions, 
preceded in each case by a general and critical study of each class 
of institutions. We are thus given both a general and detailed 
account of savings banks, people's banks, and cooperative credit 
and savings institutions of various kinds, mutual aid societies, and 
the different and very interesting forms of cooperation in agricul- 
ture. The treatment of this last subject is of particular interest. 
In singling out particular points, however, especial mention should 
be made of the introductory essay of thirty-eight pages on the 
general economic condition of Italy since 1870 prepared by M. 
Mabilleau, and the brief conclusion by the same author. In a few 
pages we arc given a really brilliant sketch of the economic crisis 
through which Italy has been passing in recent years. The unifica- 
tion of Italy was followed by a period of enthusiasm during which 
railroads were built, canals dug, and public works undertaken far 
in excess of the financial resources of tJie country* The inevitable 
reaction came, and lack of employment and distress became wide- 
spread. Conditions were still further aggravated by the efforts of 
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Italy to maintafn rank as a power of the first class, and the oppres- 
sive system of taxation that it necessitated. From this the country 
is now slowly recovering. The point of this sketch is that through 
this period of hard times, the working classes have literally found 
salvation in their various mutual aid, savings and cooperative 
enterprises. It is certainly noteworthy that these institutions have 
constantly developed during this time of stress. Whatever the 
measure of their influence, one finds here an eloquent testimony to 
the benefits to be derived from mutual aid and cooperative societies 
freely and voluntarily organized. 

W. F. WILLOUGHBY. 
U. S. Department of Labor. 

The Historical Development of Modern Europe from the Congress 
of Vienna to the Present Time, By Charles M. Andrews, Vol. 
II, 1850-97. New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1898 — ^467 pp. 

This second and concluding voliune of Professor Andrews' work 
carries the history of Europe from the year 1850 down to 1897. In 
the first eight of the thirteen chapters of which it is composed, it 
treats primarily of the unifications of Italy and of Germany and of 
the progressive dissolution of Turkey, while in the last five it offers 
a survey of the general movements in the five great continental 
states, France, Germany, Italy, Austro-Hungary, and Russia, during 
the period 1870-97. It will be observed that there is no space alloted 
to the lesser states of the continent. This omission is made in the 
interest of brevity and historical emphasis and will meet with ready 
approval in a book of the intention of the present history. Only 
reluctantly, however, will the reader excuse the omission of con- 
temporary English history. A great deal of confusion has already 
been wrought by the American inclination to treat England as some- 
thing apart from Europe, to regard her respectfully as a country 
kept by the Deity's particular affection under a kind of political 
diving-bell, and the reader may very well be surprised to find so 
vigorous a representative of the idea of the logical and necessary 
inter-action of the European nations adding force to the existing 
prejudice. 

This second volume is continued along the lines of the first. It 
is not, therefore, in any sense a narrative history, designed to enter 
into competition with such works as Fyffe or Miiller. It concerns 
itself primarily with interpretation, from the point of view that his- 
tory is in no sense an entertaining romance, but a development 
toward a hidden goal along a mathematically calculable course. 
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This course, however, is not easily determined since it is the resultant 
of many forces, economic, social, political, and personal, and these 
are the most intimate concern of llie historian, whose leading obliga- 
tioo IS to tabulate them and set them off in the proportion in whidi 
they contributed to a particular development. It follows tliat a his- 
tory constructed, like the present book, on such a principle deals 
largely with ideas^ — the ideas of reaction, liberalism, nationality, and 
socialism, dominant in the nineteenth century — and must be judged, 
in justice to its point of view, with reference to its grasp of the 
variety and complexity of contemporary movements, its impartiality 
toward party platforms, and its clearness and power in working 
out Uie Hne of progress. And in all these respects the book gives 
high satisfaction. It does not, indeed, combine so many features as 
the history of Seignobos, with which it invites comparison, nor <^n 
it be said to possess the striking originality of the Frenchman's 
work, but the tone is so equable and dignified, the thought so 
vigorous, the language so frank, that the student of contemporary 
affairs is not likely to lay the book aside until he has turned the 
last page. 

But however freely one's praise flows for the book as a piece of 
work executed in accordance with a given principle of history-writ- 
ing, it is probable that no reader will reach the end without raising 
more than once the question of the finality of that fundamental prin- 
ciple, I leave out of question here the cold and impersonal quality 
w^hich such a w^ork takes pride in possessing, and which so palpably 
misrepresents the heat and rumble of actual life, and merely in 
passing raise the question whether the method of scientific inter- 
pretation followed by the author leads, on the whole, to such 
satisfactory' historica.1 results as the method of an orderly presenta- 
tion of occurrences together with their causes, in which the province 
of interpretation is resigned to the intelligent reader. Of course 
broad minds will accept with sincerity both methods, but doubtless 
even among the generous, there will be found many who will 
regret the implacable seriousness and homiletic severity of those 
who refuse to find in history material suited to literary and human 
treatment. 

As tlie last five chapters deal with phases of European p>olitics 
which, owing to their recent development* are particularly subject 
to conjecture, it is here that the best opportunity is aflForded for 
testing the political insight and judicial calm of the author. After 
unfolding the triumph of democratic institutions under the third 
French Republic, he has to say concerning the permanency of the 
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present regime: "But a momentary calm (1897) in the political 
situation. . . . offered no guarantee that . . . parliamen- 
tary institutions had rooted themselves in France" (p. 366). This 
opinion is splendidly supported by what has happened in France in 
the last two years. On the other hand, Austro-Hungary inspires 
the author with more confidence than she does the facile reviewers 
who have already partitioned her among her neighbors. He points 
to the traditions which Austro-Hungary has back of her and wisely 
recognizes the mysterious power of hereditary feeling and common 
usage. 

But why does the book close without a general chapter on the 
changed front of European diplomacy? An author who follows 
so strenuously the path of new ideas, might well have devoted a 
final word to the world-policy which now engages the cabinets 
of the great powers and so astonishingly inaugurates, at the close 
of the nineteenth century when the national question has been 
almost put to rest, an era of new problems. 

FERDINAND SCHWILL. 
University of Chicago. 
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COMMENT, 

Gains and Losses from our Recent Public Policy; The Philosophy 
of Modern Advertising. 

TN pausing to estimate the gains and losses of our recent 
■^ national policy, it is not our purpose to cast up figures as to 
the resources of the Philippines or the increased war budget and 
ie lengthening death rolh but rather to examine the balance 

F%hect of those intangible gains and losses which, though less 
obvious at the time* count heavily in the national life* 

First among these gains is the educational influence which 
has come from confronting new problems. There has been a 
sudden and widespread demand for information and a corre- 
spondingly rapid diffusion of knowledge. The political imagina- 
tion is quickened, hackneyed issues like the tariff take on a 
new aspect, and there is a marked increase in the appreciative 
interest in the affairs of other nations, especially their relations 
with dependencies. 

A curious illustration of this intellectual readjustment, this 
broadening of the horiEon, is afforded by the widespread gratula- 
tion that, at last, the United States is admitted to the circle of the 
great powers. Every student of history knows that President 
Monroe's message sixty-two years ago secured a far more signifi- 
cant recognition of the United States as a power than anything 
that has happened the last two years. What has really happened 
has not been so much a change in the world's estimation of our 

^country, not so much that it has found admission to the circle 

)f the powers, as that the average American mind has been 
li 
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opened to these interests. We have not just dawned on Europe;. 
Rather, Europe and Asia have more fully dawned on us. In the 
language of philosophers, the change is more subjective than 
objective, in our minds, not in the outside world. That such a 
change will be of lasting benefit will hardly be questioned. 

Another gain, which, but for uncertainty as to its permanence, 
might have been given the first place, is the drawing together by 
the ties of common sympathy and common endeavor of the North 
and the South, of England and the United States. The change m 
this respect has been marvelous and is a most wholesome break 
with our past. The younger generation of the South has in 
large measure been rescued from a futile mulling over the "late 
war," and the "lost cause" is displaced by a contemporary theme 
of absorbing interest. The whole country, similarly, touched by 
English s)mipathy, buries its traditional suspicion and animosity, 
and continental Europe views with uneasiness the unexpected 
spectacle of a harmonious Anglo-Saxon family. The possibili- 
ties of this restoration of good feeling for peace, civilization, and 
progress, kindle the imagination. 

That the consequences may not exclusively work for good is 
shown by the fact that the first obvious result has been to expose 
the country to the ravages of a subtle and unsuspected form of 
Anglomania. This malady of late years has usually been mani- 
fested by harmless affectations in clothes and manner, but a 
century ago it took the more serious form of admiring and imi- 
tating English political methods. It is this earlier type of 
Anglomania, once so obnoxious to good Republicans, that has 
overrun the country, and the very champions of Americanism 
have fallen most completely its victims. The new conception, 
for us, of what constitutes "our duty" toward alien peoples 
struggling, even though turbulently, for their liberties, is purely 
English. It may be sound politics and sound ethics, but it is 
indisputably un-American. In 1847 we resisted the temptation 
to take over poor conquered Mexico, distracted with factions and 
revolution, and prepare her for self government. Strange 
as it may seem to-day, the flag was hauled down in Mexico 
City, where it had flown for months. Again in 1867 we frus- 
trated the benevolent designs of Napoleon III to restore "law 
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and order*' in Mexico, where, if ever, an incapacity for self 
govenimeiit seemed to be demonstrated, and left that neighboring 
people to regenerate themselves* As late as 1898, in perfect har- 
mimy with our best traditions, a war for conquest was pro- 
nounced '^criminal aggression." The change to the historical 
English policy in dealing with sudi problems has been too sudden 
to be realized That it has taken place cannot be gainsaid. 

This aspect of our new attitude toward England brings to 
mind one of our positive losses. In deserting our traditional jjolicy 
so suddenly and without warning, we may justify our action to 
ourselves with the plea of "dutyp" ''responsibility/* "destiny/* 
** white man's burden/' and the like, yet by this attitude, 
however sincerely taken, we have forfeited the confidence 
and, in no small measure, the respect of the continental 
and South American States. From long experience, whether 
rightly or wrongly, these phrases they believe the very stamp 
and hall-mark of political hypocrisy. We may take thera 
seriously, if we can; they never will; and henceforth in their 
eyes we, with England, shall be like the Roman aug^irs who 
solemnly went through the empty liturgy before the world and 
laughed in each other*s faces behind the scenes. From this time 
forward we shall be suspected of fomenting every internal dis* 
order that breaks out in Spanish America, for the sake of creating 
a situation which will require intervention either on account 
of our interests, or to fulfil our destiny, or to meet the responsi- 
bilities thrust upon us by Providence, etc, etc. No sooner did 
the late trouble in San Domingo break out than it was confidently 
attributed in Europe to Yankee intrigue. In Mexico and South 
America there is anxious foreboding of "American Perils/' In 
the words of a writer in the Octol)er number of La Espana 
Modcrna, '* Impending conquest or annexation hangs like the 
sword of Damocles over Spanish-America," We may protest as 
we like, and South American diplomats may disclaim any inten- 
tion on the part of tlieir governments to form a defensive alliance 
against us : the fact remains that the impending danger is a matter 
of common discussion, and the leaders of opinion are already tak- 
ing sides. In the same nmnber of La Espana Moderna, an account 
is given of an address before the Scientific Congress of Latin 
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America by Professor Paulino Alfonso of the Universitr of San- 
tiago de Chile, in which the absorption of Spanish- America br nie 
United States was accepted as inevitable and as on the whole 
desirable. An elaborate reply to these arguments has just been 
published by Rodriguez del Busto, an Argentine publicist who. 
with much learning and eloquence, pleads for the preservation and 
independent life of Iberian civilization in America. With oar 
outstretched hands on the eastern and western extremities of 
Spain's former colonial empire, those who geographically lie 
within the embrace may well feel concerned for their future. 

Even more concerned should we feel when we see such a far- 
reaching and momentous departure from our established pohcr 
effected without resort to those constitutional processes ordained 
as restraints upon the momentum of popular feeling. If other 
nations, in an access of patriotic sentiment, are deaf alike to the 
voice of reas^jn and justice and blinded to the difference between 
heroism and humbug, we are quick to see their error and to marvel 
at it. Are we really secure from a similar peril when "Patriot- 
ism" is invoked to silence opposition to a national policy before it 
has received the sanction of Congress or of the people at the polls? 
Up to the present day our Philippine policy is the w^ork of the 
executive department of the government, which thwarted or 
evaded the wish of a large minority, and possibly a majority, of 
Congress that the Filipinos should receive the same assurances 
and the same treatment as the Cubans. It is altogether probable 
that such would have been the spontaneous preference of 
a majority of the American people could the question have been 
fairly presented to them. The armed resistance of the Filipinos 
to the ix^Iicy of subjection instantly clothed the executive with 
the elastic "war powers," and in the eyes of the mass invested 
opposition to the policy thus initiated with the character of "trea- 
son." The situation is confused to the last degree. If a man, 
whose patriotism has been tested through the fiery trial of civil 
war, i)rotests against this new policy of the government, so incon- 
sistent with our previous principles, he is told, on the one hand, 
that there is no new policy, and, on the other, that it is "an accom- 
plished fact" and he is a "copperhead" for opposing it. The 
greatest loss, in fine, that now confronts us is that which will 
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come from breaking down our political habits of attaining our 
ends through established constitutional processes. Every effort 
should be made to secure free and full discussion of this new 
policy before the people and by Congress, and every attempt at 
this stage to intimidate criticism is a blow at constitutional gov- 
ernment. The project of combining imperialism with republi- 
canism, self government with benevolent despotism in one great 
system, is so perilous in itself that we can ill afford to impair the 
vitality of our habit of constitutional action for the sake of effect- 
ing the combination more rapidly. 



Modem industrial conditions have radically changed tlie 
character of advertising and the part it plays in the modem 
economy of a people. To advertise is no longer strictly 
synonymous with to ** in form/* Condensed railroad time-tables 
and lists of sailings, which formerly played such a prominent part 
in the advertising columns of newspapers, have largely yielded to 
the more costly and elaborate lithographs and folders, not intended 
to give the reader desired information about the time of arrival 
and departure of railroad trains or steamsliips, but aiming to 
timulate in the reader a desire to visit the Pacific slope or to 
E^rross tlie Atlantic and, of course^ by a particular route. 

Much of the advertising of to-day, especially in the daily news- 
papers, voices the rivalry of sellers of identical goods. The 
knowledge of the quality and character of these goods is, nowa- 
days, obtained by the buying public tlirough other means; and 
the advertisements are merely intended to draw the buyer from 
tradesman A to tradesman B, or vice versa. It is a question 
rtiow much of this kind of advertising is a pure waste to the 
immunity that bears its cost, however profitable it may be to 
the successful advertising tradesman. With the growth of cen- 
tralized production either hy one large concern or by a group of 
affiliated establishments, it becomes of less and less importance 
to the buyer where he buys his goods, their quality and price 
tending to a common level, often at tlie direct instigation of the 
producers. 
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The producers have been quick to realize the unproductive 
character of this kind of advertising and have accepted it as a 
motive, hke the wastefulness of other forms of cutthroat competi- 
tion, to form large combinations of industries. When formed, a 
trust or similar combination at once curtails its expenses for 
advertising. The staples, like sugar and kerosene and tin plate, 
produced by such large combinations of capital^ do not figure 
in the advertisements of our newspapers or magazines. As con* 
solidation of industries progresses, as it inevitably must in all 
lines of production other than the purely agricultural ones, the 
kind of advertising which reflects the competition among sellers 
must inevitably decline. 

This is by no means saying that all forms of advertising are 
economically wasteful and will in time disappear. In the first 
place, many lines of production will never, for one reason or 
another, be consolidated, and the sellers of those products will 
always assert their rivalry, spend large sums in advertising their 
wares, and make, as is claimed* cheap newspapers and magazines 
possible. 

In the second place, a distinctly modem form of advertising 
has been evolved, representing the competition not of sellers, but 
of their goods* The reader is not encouraged to patronize 
tradesman A to the exclusion of tradesman B, but to buy article 
M to the exclusion of article N, but not necessarily from any 
particular tradesman. The most expensive forms of modem 
advertising, and hence presumably the most profitable, aim to 
win the reader to buying some new book, some new medicine^ 
or some new mechanical device. Advertising in magazines is, 
from its nature, almost exclusively concerned with '^novelties/' 
in the broadest sense of the word, articles that twenty years ago 
were not heard of, and which are aiming to win the attention and 
favor of the public. In some of the oldest and most carefully 
managed libraries, the advertising pages are bound up with tlie 
reading matter in preserving the files of magazines, thereby 
supplying the student of economic history with a running com- 
mentary upon industrial progress. In fact, the younger mem- 
bers of the community, seldom buyers, obtain a large part of 
their genera! stock of information from the flood of illustrated 
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catalogues and other advertising media which we chiefly owe 
to cheap postage. In this limited sense, modern advertisements 
have reverted to the earUer motive of giving information. 

Advertising rival goods instead of rival sellers, has been 
immensely stimulated by the introduction and extension of 
machine processes in their production. Under the law of increas- 
ing returns producers aim at large sales at low prices and small 
profits, instead of at small sales at high prices and large profits* 
Advertising his goods tends to enlarge their sale and enables the 
producer to lower their prices, to the advantage of both himself 
and the buying public. 

Another equally fundamental reason for the extent and profit- 
ableness of modem advertising is found in the fact that the 
income of the community is increasing, and the advertiser is aim- 
ing to attract this growing surplus revenue* The extent of 
advertising varies with the degree of industrial progress and 
prosperity of a country. The beginnings of modem advertising 
are found in England and Holland during their rapid industrial 
growth in the XVIIth century; and, nowadays, the industrially 
most advanced countries, like the United States, Great Britain 
and Germany, are preeminent in advertising, while backward 
( countries are more or less free from the practice* 

Not only does modem advertising reflect the economic condi- 
tion of each country; it also reflects the economic condition 
of the various strata of the population in a single country. In 
the United States, we know that the least prosperous members of 
the community, those with annual incomes of less than $200^ 
spend at least one-half of their income on articles of food* 
These, especially in the case of animal products, and largely in 
tJie case of vegetable products, are produced under the law of 
diminishing retumsj and do not figure prominently among adver- 
tisements. As a man's income grows larger, he tends to spend 
relatively less on food and fuel and relatively more on sundries. 
Persons enjoying incomes of $3,500 and more spend at least 
half of it on sundries, — namely for objects other than food, 
rait, clothing, fuel and light, %vhile the $200 man spends but 
about one-eighth of his income on the miscellaneous articles 
which go to beautify and enrich his life. But it is just these 
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miscellaneous articles which we owe to the modern industrial 
processes, and it is these that largely fill our advertising columns. 
It is the sundries the modem advertiser has in mind, and not the 
food articles, and he is directing his attention to the well-to-do 
and not the poor. 

As the community grows richer, the laborer's son becomes an 
artisan, the artisan's son a clerk, the clerk's son a professional 
man. In each case the son distributes his income differently 
from the way his father did, and has relatively more to spend 
on sundries. The advertiser is on the lookout for the younger 
generation, and hopes to gain something from this re-arrange- 
ment of expenditure. 

The proper distribution of one's income is the leading aim of 
practical economics. A share in this feature of popular educa- 
tion falls to the advertiser, whose influence in directing the spend- 
ing of money upon this or that object cannot be overlooked. 
It is no exaggeration to say that next to teaching a people to read 
and write, if not equal to it in importance, is teaching them to 
prefer soap and cleanliness to perfumery and enervating pleasures. 
The races that have learned this lesson and been wise and far- 
sighted in their selection of articles to spend their incomes upon, 
are the leaders in civilization, while the short-sighted races have 
fallen behind. The modem advertiser either plays his part in 
teaching this lesson, and in sharpening people's wits to become 
discriminating buyers, or he misapplies his influence and encour* 
ages an undesirable distribution of income. The educational 
value of advertising is to be judged with this distinction in view. 



THE MODERN MOVEMENT FOR THE HOUSING OF 
THE WORKING CLASSES IN FRANCE. 

T N all countries the movement for the provision of better 
^ homes for the working classes, occupies a prominent place 
in the efforts now being made for the improvement of the 
conditions of labor. In France efiforts in this direction have, 
within recent years, been made to a so much greater extent than 
ever before, and so important results have been accompHshed, 
that it is usual to speak of the modem movement for the hous- 
ing of the working classes as something quite different from 
previous end^vors, 

It is not a difficult matter to fix the starting point for this 
'Ciovement. In this, as in other lines of social reform, the 
inciting cause may be found in the work of the Social Economy 
Section of the International Exposition of Paris in i88g. The 
thorough investigation of labor conditions and needs, made 
under the auspices of this section, and, particularly, the detailed 
reports of experts in the different fields upon the results of 
this inquiry, and their comparisons wth foreign conditions, 
revealed, in a way that had never before been done, the social 
condition of France, and the particular lines along which reform 
was needed. The result was the inauguration of active efforts 
for reform that have been continually put forth until the present 
time. In no field has this renewed interest accomplished 
greater results than in that of the improvement of the housing 
conditions of the working classes. More has been accom- 
plished in this direction in the last ten years than in the fifty 
years preceding* 

In the housing of labor, as in other economic problems, the 
.Dbject sought cannot be gained by taking action in a single 
f<lirection, or through efforts made by but one class of the 
population. Labor problems, in general, address themselves to 
the four agencies of the government, pub lie- spirt ted individuals 
or associations, employers of labor, and the laborers themselves. 
Each has its special field of usefulness. Their combined efforts 
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constitute the movement for reform. Any adequate descrip- 
tion, therefore, of such a movement as we are here considering, 
requires an account of the efforts made by each of these classes. 

Prior to 1889 efforts for the housing of labor were, with few 
exceptions, restricted to the large employers of labor, the 
peculiar conditions of the prosecution of whose enterprises 
rendered it almost imperative that they should make some 
provision for the housing of their employees. The working- 
men, benefited by their efforts, were, therefore, largely those 
living in the small industrial towns. But little was done in the 
way of providing better homes for the poorer classes living in 
the great cities. The significance of the modern movement lies 
in the fact that recent efforts for reform have been largely 
directed to bettering the living conditions of this class of the 
population, and that its promotion is almost entirely due to 
associations of private individuals. 

The successful efforts made by individuals to organize com- 
panies for building workingmen's tenements and houses, which 
will be shown in the following pages, have not been due to the 
interest fortuitously taken by persons in different cities of the 
country. They are the result of a persistent campaign, under- 
taken and persistently prosecuted by a national organization 
for improving the housing conditions of the working classes. 
The history of the organization and work of this association 
is almost that of the movement we are considering. 

The Societe Frangaise des Habitations d Bon Marche was the 
direct outcome of the Social Economy Section of the Paris 
Exposition of 1889. Before dispersing, the International 
Congress in Relation to Workingmen's Houses, which had 
been organized under the auspices of the Social Economy 
Section, expressed the hope that a permanent society might be 
constituted to continue the work that had been begun by it. 
In obedience to this desire, those members from France who 
were the most interested in the question got together, and on 
December 17, 1889, organized the existing society. 

The purpose of this society, as set forth in the constitution, 
was "to encourage in all France the construction by individuals, 

^^doyerSy or local societies, of healthy and cheap houses, or the 
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amelioration of existing buildings, intended for the laboring 
classes. It will notably seek to make known the means neces- 
sary to facilitate the acquisition by artisans and workingmen 
of their own homes» To this end it proposes to place at the 
disposition of individuals, or societies, plans, model const itti- 
tions of recognized merit, as well as all other documents and 
necessary information/' 

It will be seen from this statement that the sphere of activi- 
ties that the society mapped out for itself was that of a general 
bureau of information and propaganda. Its purpose was to 
furnish the means for the uninterrupted study of the various 
phases of the problem of the housing of the working classes; 
to secure the enactment of necessary legislation regarding 
building and sanitary legislation: and, most important of all, 
actively to intervene and promote the creation of companies 
for the construction of workingmen*s houses throughout 
France* A society for sttidy, it was, however, preeminently to 
be an organization for bringing about the inauguration of actual 
measures of reform. 

As regards its methods of work, it is important to notice that 
actual construction work, or even the financial participation 
in building operations, is forbidden it by its constitution. Its 
means of action are to bring about the organization of independ- 
ent building companies; to furnish gratuitously architectural 
plans^ model constitutions and schemes of financial organiza- 
tion; to open competitive contests in which prizes are offered 
for the best plans for workingmen's houses; to furnish lecturers 
on the subject wherever any action is contemplated; and 
generally to assist in any way for the advancement of the move* 
mcnt to which it is devoted. 

Rarely have the objects of a public-spirited and educational 
lization been more faithfully and successfully carried out, 
?or ten years it has labored unceasingly. Not for a moment 
^has its interest or activity slackened. From the first, it drew 
to itself those most competent to direct the movement for 
the improvement of the housing of the working classes* Its 
membership is largely composed of men actively interested in 
public affairs^ architects, government ofhcials, directors of 
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financial institutions, etc. To a considerable extent, the mem- 
bers are also directors in the companies organized for the 
actual work of constructing and renting houses, and are thus 
personally familiar with the details of the housing problem. 

The society fortunately has had adequate funds for its purpose. 
Its membership, which has varied between three and four hun- 
dred, is divided into three classes. Donation, Life, and Ordinary 
Members. The first consists of those members making a gift 
to the society of at least 1,000 francs; the second, those pur- 
chasing a life membership for 300 francs; and the third, those 
merely paying the annual dues of 20 francs. A provision of the 
constitution requires that all receipts from the first two classes 
must be carried to a permanent endowment fund, the capital 
of which cannot be alienated. As the society secured the adhe- 
sion of fourteen donation and thirty-three life members within less 
than a year from its organization, it immediately started with a 
considerable endowment fund. In 1894 this fund received the 
important addition of 50,000 francs, the gift of the Count de 
Chambrun, already well known for his munificent endowment 
of the Musee Social, In the same year Mme. Comil, through 
M. Jules Simon, gave the society the further sum of 10,000 
francs. Finally, in the following year the government ordered 
paid to it an annuity of 3,000 francs from the fund created by 
the Giffard legacy. In consequence of these gifts, the society 
in 1898 possessed an endowment of over 100,000 francs in 
addition to the Giffard annuity which, at 3^, represents a further 
capital of like amount. 

It is difficult for ont who has not followed the history of 
this society from year to year to realize the influence that it 
has exerted, and the direct results that it has accomplished. 
Yearly the officers and other members have responded to scores 
of calls for addresses and personal help in the organization of 
work. Hundreds of inquiries have been answered, and expert 
examination and report been made of plans and proposed 
schemes of organization submitted to it. Its quarterly Bulletin^ 
issued regularly since its organization, now includes ten volumes 
of from four to five hundred pages each. Nor are these pages 
devoted chiefly to addresses and academic discussion. For the 
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most part they consist of the reproduction in full of the con- 
stitutions and reports of notable societies for the provision of 
workingmen's houses, with plans of houses and detailed state- 
ments of costs, and the financial results achieved. The files of 
the Bulletin thus constitute a warehouse of information, pre- 
sented in the most available way, to which new companies or 
employers contemplating action can have recourse, not only 
for general information^ but for technical details, both archi- 
tectural and financial. 

It is in the active promotion of the organization of companies 
for the building of workingmen's houses and the enactment of 
legislation, however, that its great usefulness has been mani- 
fested. Under its auspices, and as the direct result of its efforts, 
between twenty-five and thirty companies for the erection of 
workingmen's houses have been created and are now in practical 
operation. In the field of legislation it has been equally suc- 
cessful, and has secured the enactment of laws which will greatly 
facilitate progress in the future. In the consideration of this 
work we enter upon an account of the actual measures of reform 
that have been accomplished during the past few years. 

Taking up first the work of public-spirited individuals, there 
is presented in the following table a list of the societies for 
the building of workingmen's houses that have been organized 
in France, with an indication of the year in which they were 
created. 



Hiua- 
ber. 




Loodltf, 


N«me of Orgtnixitfoo, 


I 


f$5i 


Mul bouse. 


Scsdftt* muihousienne des CU6s ouvri^res. 


, 3 


1866 


Amiens. 


Social* des maisons ouvrifrres d' Amiens. 


3 


1S67 


Lille, 


Compa^nlc immobiU^re de LiUc. 


f 4 


1870 


Rhcims. 


OniOD Fonciiie de Rheims. 


5 


1871 


Hairrc. 


Soci^tf h.i%'r:ki£ie des Cit^s ouvri^rea. 


6 


187^ 


Nancy, 


Soci^t^ immobili^rc nancienne. 


I 7 


1877 Bolb^c. 


Sod^tS des Cuts ouvrifercs dc Bolbec 


I > 


I87(| Orleans* 


Soci^l^ immobili*rc d'OrUans, 


1 9 


1882 1 Paris. 


Sodai* des habitations ouvri^res d© Passv^AuleuiU 
Soci£t6 r^moisc pour Tarn 61 io7 alio n dcs logenients i 

bon m^rcb^. 
Soci^fi tmmobill^re des petits lakccmems. 


r 


|g8a 


Rhdniji. 


It 


iSSs 


Eotien. 


It 


1887 


Rouen, 


Soddtf rouentinlse des maison* k bon march^. 


13 


1888 Lyon. 


Social £ de Jogements £coiioniiques ci d'alimentaiion. 


H 


188S Paris. 


SociM pbUanthropique dc Paris* Heine donation. 


15 


1889 


Eplnal. 


Socift!^ dea habttatiotis ouvriferet d'EpinaU 
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NlUD- 


Year 
farmed. 


r.r>naitj. 


Nftme af Orgaoiutioii. 


l6 


I&@9 


Marseilles. 


Soci£t£ des habitations salubres et & bon marclig. 


17 


1B39 


Marseilles. 


Habitailoos & bon march^ de la caisse d*6pargne des 
Bouches-du-Rbone. 


tS 


l3S9 


Paris. 


Soci^t^ des habitations 6conomiques da Paris. 


19 


1S90 


Belfort, 


Soci6tS belfontaine des maisons i ton inarch6. 


20 


rBcjn 


Xeuiltey. 


Sociaia fonci^re de Xeuilley. 


ar 


1891 


Saint' Denis. 


Soc]^t6 des habitations ^conomiques de Saint-Denii. 


32 


1891 


LaRochelk. 


Socifet^ rochelaise des roaisons 4 bon march*. 


33 


1 891 


Oiillms. 


Le Cottage d'Oullins. 


34 


1&91 


Dunkerque. 


La Cit6 Gabriel le (Hospices de Dunkerque), 


35 


i8gi 


Marseilles. 


La Pierre du Fojcr. 


26 


iBga 


Beauvais. 


Les Cottages de ta rue TStard. 


37 


1S93 


Bordeaux. 


SocL^t^ bordelaise des habitations ^ bon march6. 


38 


1894 


Athis, 


Le Cottage d'Athis. 


39 


1894 


Longwy. 


5oci^t6 des Habitations & bon march* de Longwy. 


30 


1894 


Valentigney, 


Soci^t^ immobiliSre de Valentigney^ Beaulieu, et 
Terre- Blanche. 


3» 


1894 


Saint-Denis, 


Le Coin du Feu, 


3a 


1895 


RoubaU. 


La Ruche roubaisienne. 


33 


1895 


Eurville. 


Le Foyer (d'Eucville, Haut-Marie). 


34 


1895 


Caen. 


Soci*t6 caennaise d'babitations & bon marchd. 


55 


1895 


Roubaix. 


Le Foyer de I'ouvrier (Roubaix). 


36 


1896 


St. Etiennc- 


Soci^t6 des logcments 6conomiques de Saint Edenne. 


37 


1896 


Clicby. 


Soci^t^ des habitations ^ bon march^ de CHcby. 


3S 


1896 


Ntmes. 


Soci6t^ mlnoise des habitations salubrus et k boa 
march £, 


39 


1896 


Tours. 


Soci^t* tourangeUe de construction d'babitations h, 
bon march &. 


40 


1896 


Roubaix. 


Soci^t^ roubaisienne des habitations k bon march6. 


41 


1896 


Beauvais. 


Soci^t^ beauvaisine d'babitations 5 bon march6. 


43 


T896 


Havre. 


Soci6t6 des habitations i bon march^ de Graville- 
Sainte-Honorine. 


43 


1897 


Fontaine- 


Socl6t* d'habitations i bon marchfe de I'arrondisse- 






bleaa^ 


ment de Foniainebleau, 


44 


1897 


Amiens, 


Soci6t* auii^noise des habitations 4 bon march6. 


45 


1*97 


VUlefranche. 


SociH£ calndoise des habitations & bon march*. 


46 


1897 


Lun6ville. 


Soci6t6 des habitatiuns ouvri&res de Lun^vilte. 


47 


1897 


La Garenne-^ 








Colombes, 


Le Foyer (Garennois), 


4a 


1897 


Ruelle. 


Le Foyer (de Ruelle). 


49 


1S97 


Ptrigneux. 


La Ruche de Toulon, 


50 


1897 


Villeneuve- 








Saint-Georges 


Le Foyer viHeneuvois. 


51 


tSgB 


Sai nt- A man ti- 






1898 


les- Eaux, 


L' Union du foyer amandinois. 


52 


T898 


Barentiti. 


L^fipargne immobili^re de Barentin, 


53 


1898 


Pontoise. 


Le Foyer du iravaiUeur. 


54 


1898 


Lille. 


Soci*t* lilloise des habitations a bon tnarchi. 


5S 


1898 


Paris. 


Soci6t6 de construction d'habitations ^ bon march6 
du d^partcment de la Seine. 


S^ 


I89B 


RueU. 


Soci^t^ dc maisons L'conomiques du d^partement de 
Seine-et-Oise. 


57 


1895 


Glay. 


Social* Immobili^re du yallon de Glay. 
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The foregoing list of organizations, devoted to the provision 
of cheap and hygiene houses for the working classes, furnishes 
at a glance an idea of the extent to which this work is now 
being prosecuted in France. The most noticeable facts 
revealed by this list are the modernness of the movenient, and 
the fact that it is not confined to any one or two sections of 
the country. Of the fifty-seven societies there listed, all but 
fourteen have been founded since the Paris Exposition of 1889. 
Four were created in 1889; two in 1890; five in 1891; two in 
1892; four in 1894; four in 1895; seven in 1896; eight in 1897; 
and seven in 1898. 

It is manifestly impracticable within the compass of this paper 
to attempt a full statement of the work done by all of these 
companies. The following brief notices concerning a number 
of the more important, however, will serve to give at least a 
general idea of the extent of the work being carried on by them, 
the different methods of their organization, and the lines along 
which progress is being achieved. 

Among these companies three distinct types of organization 
are represented; that of the purely philanthropic* or where 
money is given outright for the erection of workingmen's 
homes; that which for the want of a little term may be called 
philanthropic-commercial, or where, though the provision of 
improved houses is the object striven for, a fair return on the 
money invested is sought; and that of the cooperative associa- 
tion of workingmen for the purpose of building hotises for 
their own use or ownership. 

The first class of organiiation has but a single representative, 
that of the Philanthropic Society of Paris, Directly inspired 
by the success accompanying the gift of Mn Peabody for the 
erection of improved houses for the working classes in London, 
the two brothers Michel and Amiand Heine in 1888 determined 
to organijte a similar work in Paris. For the administration 
of their pro|x>sed fund they selected the Paris Philanthropic 
Society, and to it they granted the important sum of 765,000 
francs. The conditions of this gift were practically those of 
the Peabody Fund, With it one or more tenement houses of 
the most approved type were to be immediately erected; these 
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were to be rented to workingmen at rentals not exceeding 
those usually paid by them; and the profits realized were to be 
capitalized and used for the erection of additional buildings. 
In this way it was hoped that the work would receive an indefi- 
nite extension. 

These expectations, the justification for which existed in the 
success of the London fund, have been no less fully realized in 
Paris. The first apartment house was erected in the Rue Jeanne 
d'Arc at a cost of something over 177,000 francs in 1888, and 
contained thirty-five tenements. During the first year of its 
occupancy it produced a net revenue of 7,021 francs, a sum repre- 
senting about 4J^ interest on the investment. In 1889 a second 
house with forty-six tenements was erected en the Boulevard de 
Crenelle at a cost of 278,536 francs, and in 1891 a third still 
larger than the first two, with fifty-five tenements, on Avenue 
Saint-Armand at a cost of 296,225 francs. The erection of these 
houses about exhausted the fund left by the brothers Heine, 
All of them were fully rented without any difficulty and 
immediately began producing revenues in excess of expendi- 
tures for their maintenance. As fast as these profits were 
realized they were invested in interest-bearing securities to 
accumulate until they should amount to a sum sufficient for the 
construction of another building. In 1890 the sum thus 
capitalized amounted to 34,105 francs. In 1891 it was increased 
to 61,354; in 1892 it amounted to 95,810; in 1893 to 113,180; 
in 1895 to 139,607; and in 1896 to 165,450 francs. 

The result of this rapid accumulation of a capitalization fund 
was that in 1897, or nine years after the first building had been 
erected, it was possible to build a fourth building, the cost of 
which was entirely defrayed by the profits realized from the 
exploitation of the first three. This building is situated on 
Rue d'Hautpool and contains fifty-four tenements. The expecta- 
tions of the founders of the fund that the work could be indefi- 
nitely extended through its own earnings have therefore been 
thus far fully realized, and unless unforeseen obstacles 
intervene, it would seem that the extension ought to proceed 
at an ever increasing rate. With the completion of this last 
building the Heine fund has four buildings with a total of one 
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hundred and ninety tenements, in which are now housed some- 
thing over seven hundred persons. 

The second class of organizations consist of those companies 
where philanthropy has been put upon a business basis. Their 
purpose is to demonstrate that it is possible from a purely busi- 
ness standpoint to erect sanitary and cheap houses for the 
working classes, and yet realiaie a fair commercial return upon 
the investment. The philanthropic feature enters in the pro- 
visions that none but well arranged and sanitary houses are 
erected; that rents no higher than those ordinarily paid by 
workingmen are exacted; that dividends are voluntarily limited 
to a fair rate, usually 4^; and that frequently provision is made 
for the acquisition of the houses by workingmen by means of 
pa>Tnents extending over a period of years. 

Among companies of this character much the most import- 
ant is that of the Sociite Anonyme de Logemenis Ecanomiques of 
Lyons, This company owes its organization to four men, 
Messrs. Aynard, Gillet and Lucien and Felix Mangtni, In 
1886 these four formed a partnership with a capital of 200,000 
francs subscribed in equal shares by themselves for the purpose 
of erecting workingmen^s houses, in which the condition that 
dividends should in no case exceed a maximum of 4jf was incor- 
porated* With this capital a first group of five houses con- 
taining sixty tenements was erected. The success acliieved by 
this group was such that in 1888 it was determined to convert 
their partnership into a joint stock company with a capital of 
1^000,000 francs. The success attending their first operations 
continued to follow the new company and the latter has con- 
sequently extended its work with remarkable rapidity. In 
1890, through the cooperation of the Savings Bank of Lyons, 
which subscribed for half the increase of stock, the capital of 
the company was raised to 2,000,000 francs; in 1892 another 
increase was made to 3,000.000; in 1894 to 4,000*000 ; and in 
1897 to 5,000,000 francs. In addition to this capital the Paris, 
Lyon et Mediterranee Railway Company loaned to it the sum 
of 450,000 francs at an interest rate of 3^ to enable the 
ipajiy to erect houses at Oullins, a suburb of Lyons, for the 
^special use of it$ employees. 
It 
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The extent of the work of the company has naturally 
increased in proportion. From five houses containing sixty tene- 
ments, the property of the company had increased to fourteen 
houses with one hundred and sixty tenements in 1889; ^^ twenty- 
four houses with two hundred and sixty-eight tenements in 1890; 
to fifty-five houses with six hundred and forty-seven tenements 
in 1891; to eighty-eight houses with 1,049 tenements in 1893; 
to eighty-nine houses with 1,051 tenements in 1895; to one 
hundred houses with 1,157 tenements in 1896; and to one hun- 
dred and eight houses with 1,267 tenements in 1897. In addition 
to this the company had in this last year four houses to contain 
fifty-one tenements in the course of erection, and land and plans 
drawn for seven more to contain seventy-five tenements. These 
constructions, which are undoubtedly completed at the present 
time, give the company a total of one hundred and nineteen houses 
with 1,393 tenements, or sufficient to house 5,000 people. 

The financial results have been no less brilliant. From the 
first organization of the company the maximum dividend of 
4^ per annum has been regularly paid to the shareholders, 
and in addition a handsome surplus accumulated. Thus 
the report for the year 1897 showed a net profit from 
rents during the year of 193,161.22 francs, leaving after the 
payment of the annual dividend a surplus of 28,755.59 francs. 
At the end of the year the property of the company was 
valued at 6,037,214.65 francs as against liabilities consisting of 
5,000,000 francs stock, 45,000 francs loan from the Paris, Lyon 
et Mediterranee Railway and outstanding claims of 42,983.69 
francs — or but 5,492,983.69 francs. There was therefore the 
substantial surplus of assets over liabilities of 544,230.96 francs. 
That model tenements for the housing of the working classes can 
be erected, and a fair rate of interest realized upon the money 
invested in them, would seem to require no better demonstration 
than the experience of this company. 

Before leaving the consideration of this company, some 
mention should be made of a collateral work undertaken by it, 
that of the maintenance of restaurants for furnishing cheap and 
wholesome meals to the workingmen and particularly to those 
occupying the houses of the company. A beginning in this 
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irection was made in 1S90, when the first restaurant was 
jened. A second one was opened shortly afterwards in 
another section. Both establishments have been very success* 
ful so much so that in 1894 it was determined to make the 
work an integral part of the activities of the company, and the 
latter's name was consequently changed to that of SocUti 
Anmiynw de Logements Mconanuqtics ei d*AliniefttaHm de Lym* 
The following fig-tires, taken from the last annual report, show 
the extent of work done by these restaurants. During the 
year 1897 meals to the value of 498,810.80 francs were sold, 
of which 30,295.25 francs, or about 6^, were net profits* On 
an average, 12,042 portions ivcre sold daily to 3,178 cus- 
tomers, the average cost of each meal being but 0.46 centimes 
or less than nine cents. 

Another important example of the type of company of which 
that of Lyons is the chief representative, is the Marseilles 
Company for Cheap and Healthy Houses, SociHi des HaUtaHons 
Salubres et A Bon Marchi, This company was organised in 
1889 through the efforts of the administrators of the Bouches 
du Rhone Savings Bank, with a capital of 250,000 francs. With 
this it built two groups of houses together containing sixty-six 
tenements. In 1892 the Company of Docks and Warehouses 
of Marseilles offered to subscribe for a further issue of 100,000 
francs capital, provided the money was expended in the erection 
of houses for the use of its employees. The capital stock was 
accordingly increased to 350,000 francs^ and another group of 
houses containing thirty-six tenements was erected in the follow- 
ing year. The company at the present time owns four hous^ 
containing one hundred and two tenements. Dividends at the 
rate of 3>^J< have been regularly paid since the formation of the 
company. 

The SodHf Anonyfne des Habitations Scanomtques de Saint- 
Denis is still another company of essentially the same character 
as the two just described. It was created in 1892, through the 
direct efforts of the SocUti Fran(aise. Its purpose is to erect 
houses for renting to workingmen. Its original capital of 
300,000 francs was increased to 400,000 in 1896. In 1897 it 
had constructed and then owned houses containing sixty- four 
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tenements. Dividends of 3^^ have been regularly paid and 
considerable reserve fund accumulated. 

From a consideration of companies for building block houses, 
we now turn to the most important examples of the limited 
dividend companies which have for their purpose the construc- 
tion of detached houses, each intended for the occupancy of 
a single workingman's family^ Of these, probably the leading; 
company is that of Passy-AuteuiK a small town on the out- 
skirts of Paris, the Societe Anonyme des HabUatiatts OuzTt^r^s. 
This company was organized in 1882 under the guiding spirit 
of MM. Cheysson and Cacheux, who for years had been the 
leaders of the movement for providing improved homes for the 
working classes. The plan of operations included the erection 
of detached houses and their sale to workingmen upon the 
installment plan. Dividends were limited to a maximum of 45^- 
Its capital stock was 200,000 francs. 

This company has been exceptionally successful in its of>era4 
tions. It acquired a very desirably located property in the 
better portion of the town, and upon it erected a group of 
houses of more than ordinary attractiveness. Each house has 
its garden attached and monotony is avoided by varying the 
details of the design and in using different colored brick. The 
cost of the houses varies from 6,ooo to iijOOO francs. 

The expectation of the founders as regards the fLtiancial 
results have been fully realized, tlie maximum dividend of 4Jt 
being regularly paid from the start. In 1893, the latest date 
for wliich information could be obtained, the company had 
erected in all sixty-seven houses. Of these, six had been entirely 
paid for, forty-two were in the course of acquisition, and seven- 
teen were simply rented, A cooperative society with four hun- 
dred members occupied two of the houses and was proving of 
great convenience to the tenants of the company. 

A similar company to that of the Passy-Auteuil is the SocMti 
Bordelaise des Habitations a Bon MarchL This company was 
organized at Bordeaux in 1893 with a capital of 70,000 francs* 
In 1895 its stock was increased to 185,000 francs. Tlie inter- 
esting feature of the work of this company is the extent to 
which it has been made use of by railv^-ay compames for the 
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erection of houses for their workingmen. Tlie Orleans and 
Midi companies each loaned to it 100,000 francs for this pur- 
pose and the Savings Bank of Bordeaux made a similar 
loan of 60,000 francs. With these sums, giving it available 
resources amounting to 445,000 francs, it has erected seventy- 
five houses located in four different groups. These houses are 
intended either for renting or sale to workingmen upon tlie 
installment plan. 

The Havre Company for the erection of Workingmen's 
Houses, Sociite Havraise des Cites Ouvri^reSt is a similarly 
organized company. It has the distinction of being the oldest 
example of the limited dividend type of workingmen*s homes 
companies in France, being organized as early as 1871, With 
its original capital of 200,000 francs it had a record in 1895 of 
one hundred and seventeen houses, of which eighty-one had been 
completely paid for. The average cost of these houses was from 
3,700 to 6,000 francs. With few exceptions each bouse had a 
small garden attached* In 1894, in consequence of the inability 
of the company to find properly located grounds for its purposes, 
it was decided to take up 100,000 francs of its capital. The 
operations of the company have thus been proportionately cur- 
tailed. The company, however, has always been successful in 
its operations and has uniformly paid its maximum dividends 
of 4J< per annum. 

The last company of this type to which attention is specially 
directed is Le Cottage; SocUte Lymmaise d€s Habitations Salubns 
tt i Bon Marchi, a company organized in 189 1 largely through 
the efforts of officials of the Paris, Lyon et MeJiterranee Rail- 
way. Its purpose is to erect small houses at Oullins, a suburb 
of Lyons, where the railway had important shops* With 
a capital of 150,000 francs* land was acquired and a group of 
sixty houses erected. These houses are either rented or sold 
to tenants. Dividends are Hmhcd to a maximum of 5)f. 

The third class of organizations, though much less important 
regards the actual work accomplished, are nevertheless in 
le respects the most interesting. As has been stated, the 
organisation of cooperative building societies after the model 
of the American and English building societies was one of the 
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objects most earnestly sought by the Societe Franqaise. As a 
result of its efforts a number of such associations have finally 
been started in different sections of France. The first, under 
the name of La Pierre du Foyer, was created at Marseilles irt 
1 89 1. Other societies of this kind are the Societe Immobilere 
Co-operative de Valentigney, Beaulieu et Terre-Blanche created in 
1893; Le Cottage d' A this and Le Coin du Feu of Saint Denis 
created in 1894; and Le Foyer of Ruelle and La Societe des 
Habitations H Bon Marclie de Graville-Saint-Honorine created in 
1896. 

With their limited resources the progress of these societies 
IS necessarily slow. The Cottage d^ A this, thanks to the loan of 
160,000 francs from the Orleans Railway and 100,000 from the 
Old-Age Pension Fund of the Comte des Forger has, however, 
been able to do considerable in the way of erecting houses. Its 
report for 1897 thus showed that it had constructed forty-six 
houses which were either rented or in the course of acquisition 
by the members of the society. 

Limitation of space prevents any further account of the 
work of particular societies. A considerable number of the 
companies have been too recently organized to show any 
important results as yet. The fact of their creation, however,, 
and the rapid extension of the work of the older companies 
show the great progress that is being made all over France 
for the provision of improved and cheap houses for the work- 
ing classes. 

An account of the part played by employers of labor in 
this modem movement for the provision of improved houses 
for the working classes can be more briefly told. This is not 
due, however, to the fact that the efforts of employers in this 
direction are of slight importance. On the other hand, in no 
other country has as much been done in this way by employers. 
It is but necessary to refer to the extensive and admirable work 
of almost all of the great railway systems, of such coal mining 
companies as those of Anzin and Blanzy, of M. Menier the 
chocolate manufacturer, who has built a whole village at Noisid, 
and of the iron and steel company of M. Schneider & Co. at 
Creuzot. "To-day," says M. Georges Picot, in his report on 
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Workingtnen's Houses for the Paris Exposition of 1889, **there 
is not in France a chief of an important industrial establishment 
who has not made efforts to aid in the housing of his employees/' 

These efforts, however, relate almost entirely to the period 
prior to 1889 and their description, therefore, does not come 
within the scope of this paper,* 

The last future of the movement for the better housing of 
labor that remains to be considered is that of the part played 
by the state. The prol>lem of the honsing of the working 
classes is not primarily one dependent upon state action. 
There are few questions relating to labor, however, in which 
the state does not have some part t<j play^ Tliis is true in the 
present case. While the provision of better houses is a task 
which must largely rest upon private action, much can be done 
by the state in encouraging such work, in facilitating the secur- 
ing of the necessary capital, in making known through official 
investigations the conditions and needs of particular localities, 
€ftc. Thus in France, while no direct action on the part of the 
state has been sought, it was seen by the Saciete Fran^aise that 
there were a number of ways in which private effort could be 
materially assisted by suitable legislative action. One of the 
first tasks of the society, therefore, was to make an exhaustive 
examination of the character of the legislation deemed desirable. 
As the result of this injury the society framed a bill, and 
through its president, M» Jules Siegfried, who was also a 
member of the Parliament, secured its enactment as the law of 
November 30, 1894, 

This act is a very comprehensive measure. It is intended 
to cover the whole field, and therefore combines provisions 
relating to a number of distinct purposes. In the first place, the 
law provides that there can be created in each department one 
or more ''councils on workingmen's homes/' the duties of 
which are specified to be "to encourage the const niction of sani- 

* For an mccount of ihi* work s«e the report of M, Ptcot cited aboire, pub- 
UiUfd In the ttpon of the Section of Social Econotny c^f the Paris Exposition { 
the ^tp^ri pf ike C*. S, Dtparimtni i^f f^/^&r am Tht Ihmsing of the tV^rkimj^ 
Ciiusfi, prepared bj Dr, E. R. L. Gould, iSqs ; ^ind the authar*s report on tb« 
tndiistriftl Commutiitles of Anxin, Blaniy, and other induftrial ceotof » in Vol* I 
of the Brntkhrf of the same Depanmeot, t^97- 
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tary and inexpensive houses by individuals or building societies, 
to be rented or sold on a system of partial payments extending 
over a series of years to workingmen not already owning their 
own houses." These committees or councils are constituted 
by the president upon the advice of the department councils 
and the "Superior Council on Workingmen's Homes," a body 
created by this act. They consist of from nine to twelve members 
selected from among those specially versed in matters of build- 
ing construction and hygiene, or specially active in matters of 
social reform. They serve without pay, but all necessary 
expenses are borne by the departments. 

The means of action of these councils are to make investiga- 
tions concerning the housing conditions and needs in their 
districts, to open competitions for the best design for working- 
men's houses, to assist in the organization of building societies, 
or to make use of any other method to encourage private action. 
They are permitted to receive subsidies from the state or local 
governments, and gifts and legacies, but cannot themselves 
own real estate other than that necessary for their meeting^. 
Finally, they are required to make annual reports concerning the 
housing conditions of their localities, or of any investigations 
made or other action taken by them during the year. 

For the purpose of unifying and controlling the work of these 
local committees, there was also created under the ministry of 
commerce and industry a "Superior Council on Workingmen's 
Homes." To this body are g^ven the duties of receiving the 
annual reports of the local committees, of supervising the 
administration of the law, and of acting as an advisory body to 
the government and all societies or organizations in any way 
concerned in the erection or renting of workingmen's houses. 
It is also required to present yearly a report to the president 
concerning the results accomplished under the act during the 
year. 

The second purpose of the act is that of aiding building 
societies to obtain the necessary funds for carrying on their 
operations. It provides that bureaus of charity, hospitals and 
kindred public institutions may employ not exceeding one- 
third of their funds available for investment in the construction 
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of workingmen's" houses %vitliin their districts, in the granting 
of loans to societies having this purpose in view> such advances 
to be secured by mortgages upon the property of the societies, 

in the purchase of the securities of these orgfanizations. The 
ie clause also pemiits the state Caisse des depots ei consigna- 
tioiis to use a maximum of one-fifth of the funds on deposit 
with it by savings banks, a fund now amotmting to over 
80,000,000 francs, in a similar way. 

This section is probably the most important of the act* Its 
purpose was to meet two difficulties. In the United States the 
question of obtaining the required capital for building opera- 
tions is not such a difficult one as to require special action on 
the part of the state. In France, however^ the economic 
condition of the workingmen does not permit of the accumula- 
tion of sufficient funds for building purposes as is here possible 
through the building and loan association; and* if important 
results are to be accomplished, some system had to be devised 
by which building societies could obtain the loan of money for 
their operations. 

The second consideration lay in the fact that, under existing 
laws, the funds of all sorts of public institutions were being 
largely immobiiized through their investment in government 
securities, and that private industry was consequently suffering 
from the large and increasing withdrawal of capital Under 
the present law, the funds of these institutions can, in part at 
least* be invested within the Hmits of their own immediate 
districts. The double benefit is thus accomplished of directly 
putting their capital into circulation and of aiding in an impor- 
tant social work. 

Probably the most important innovation of recent years in 
connection with the question of the housing of labor, is that 
of the combination of life insurance with the contract on the 
part of a vvorkingman to purchase a house through the payment 
of monthly or annual installments. Under this system a special 
arrangement is made uith an insurance company by which it 
obligates itself to pay the balance due on the purchase price of 
a house, if the purchaser should die before the house is com- 
pletely paid for. This scheme presents the double advantage 
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that the building society from which the house is purchased 
is secured against any risk of loss on account of the death of 
the purchaser, and the wife or heirs of the latter obtain the 
property fully paid for and clear of all obligations. This 
insurance is usually negotiated through the building society 
and the premium is added to the installments, the workingman 
thus acquitting all obligations by single uniform payments. 
This system is the one introduced into the United States by Dr. 
E. R. L. Gould in the work of the City and Suburban Homes 
Company of New York City, and will undoubtedly play an 
important part in subsequent work in the field of housing 
reform. The present law recognizes the advantages of this 
device, and specially provides that the national Caisse (Tassur- 
ance en cos de dech can make such contracts with the builders or 
purchasers of workingmen's houses. 

Finally, the act seeks to encourage the construction of cheap 
houses for workingmen ty granting in this case certain remis- 
sions or exemptions from the payment of taxes and public 
charges. These benefits, as well as the other provisions of the 
act, relate only to houses intended for the working classes and 
whose net annual income or rental does not exceed 90 francs in 
the smaller communes, 220 francs in the larger and 375 francs 
in Paris. 

It will be seen from this resume, which has unavoidably taken 
considerable space to present, that the law is one of great 
comprehensiveness. It is important to notice, however, that 
the act in no way comprehends that either the central or local 
governments shall directly engage in the work of building 
houses for the working classes or even participate financially 
in such enterprises. The principle that the actual work of 
erecting and renting improved houses is a duty resting upon 
private individuals and the workingmen themselves, is thus 
carefully guarded. 

On July 20, 189s that portion of the act which authorizes 
certain public institutions to invest a portion of their funds in 
enterprises for the provision of workingmen's houses, received 
an important extension by an act of that date in relation to the 
investment of the funds of savings banks. This law, following 
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the one we have just summarized, provides that savings banks 
throughout France can employ a substantial part of their funds 
in the acquisition or construction of workingmen's houses, or 
in loans secured on such houses to societies having for their 
purpose the facilitating of workingmen to acquire houses or for 
their rental^ or in the securities of these societies. 

This law is in some respects of even greater importance than 
the more comprehensive law of 1894, In an excellent circular, 
dated March 10, 1897, by M. Boucher, Minister of Commerce 
and Industry, directed to savings banks for the purpose of 
caJling to their attention this law. the advantages to be antici- 
pated from the codperation of these institutions in the work of 
providing improved houses for the working classes, are stated 
with exceptional clearness, **Knowing," he says, "the exact 
conditions in their localities^ and being, through their deposi* 
tors, directly in contact with those classes from whom the future 
renters or occupiers of houses will largely be drawn, and having 
also close personal and official relations with those who are in 
a position most easily to organize and administer societies for 
the provision of workingmen's homes, the administrators of the 
savings banks are better placed than any other class to promote 
by means of direct action, or loans carefully safeguarded, the 
work of providing cheap and sanitary houses for the working 
classes. Without in any unay sacrificing the security of their 
investments, which should always be the primary consideration 
regarding public savings; without foregoing a proper control 
over their funds; they can nevertheless participate actively in 
a most important social work. In so doing they double the 
utility of their work: on one hand they stimulate saving on the 
part of the poorer classes, and, on the other hand, by the use 
of these savings contribute greatly to the improvement of the 
housing conditions of the workingmen of their districts/' 

This feature, the use of their funds by public institutions for 
enterprises of a public nature, has been dwelt upon at some 
length, as it constitutes the most interesting provision of the 
laws. If successful, — and results thus far seem to indicate that 
it will be. there is opened up a new field of usefulness to public 
institutions with funds to invest that may be of the greatest 
significance in the future. 
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As these two laws are permissive in character, depending* 

almost entirely upon vohtntary private action, their elfect will 
only gradually be manifested. They have now been in force 
but a matter of three or four years, but the results thus fa 
accomplished are such as to give great encouragement to the" 
promoters of the laws and those interested in the question of 
workingmeo's homes. 

The law of 1894, it will be remembered, provided for the 
constitution of a ** Superior Council on Workingmen's Homes," 
This body was promptly organized p and embraces the men the 
most competent and well known for their interest in the subject 
in France. It has proved a thoroughly efficient and energetic 
body. From its reports for the year i8g6, 1897 and a part of 
1898, we can learn the action that has thus far resulted from 
the passage of these two acts. 

The report for the first year showed that thirty*fotir local 
councils, as contemplated by the act, had been created in twenty- 
four different departments. In June, 1897, this number was 
increased to fifty*one councils in thirtyone departments, and in 
June, 1898, to eighty-seven councils in thirty-one depart- 
ments. The rapidity with which these councils have been 
organized shows the widespread interest in the subject* These 
councils at the present time are chiefly engaged in conducting 
a campaign of education. They are making investigations 
concerning the sanitary condition of workingmen's dwellings, 
overcrowding, proper building regulations, etc., and are attempt- 
ing to encourage the organization of societies having for their 
purpose the provision of workingmen's homes* 

Turning now to the actual measures of reform achieved, there 
is no doubt that the passage of these laws has had the effect 
of greatly stimulating the creation of societies for building 
workingmen's houses. The ver>* rapid increase in the number 
of such societies that has already been commented upon must, 
to a considerable extent, be attributed to the encouragement 
and propaganda authorized by these acts. This is especially 
so in regard to the creation of that most desirable type of 
organisation, the cooperative association. Prior to 1894, there 
was not a single example of this form of organization. It is 
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now the form most usually adopted Thus of the fifteen societies 
Indicated on our list as having been created in 1897 ^^ ^^ ^^^ 
process of organization when the report was made in i8g8, ten 
were of this character. 

It is in the line of the participation of the savings bank in the 
work, however, that probably the most important results have 
been achieved. A large number of the banks have eagerly 
embraced the permission given to them to make use of their 
funds in this way* The savings bank of Marseilles has sub- 
scribed to 50,000 francs worth of the stock of the workingmen's 
society of the city and has made two loans to the cooperative 
society of La Pierre du Foyer of 10,167,16 francs. The Paris 
bank has loaned 36,000 francs and that of Douai 60,000 francs 
for the same purpose. The savings bank of Chartres has, with 
the cooperation of the municipal council, entered upon a very 
elaborate program by which old and unsanitary houses will be 
demolished and model houses erected in their places. It 
expects to devote 386,400 francs to this work. The bank 
of Troves in i8g8 also announced its intention of devoting a 
first sum of 80,000 francs to the construction of workingmen's 
houses, the cost of which should be not less than 5 ,500 nor 
more than 6,270 francs and were to be sold to the workingmen 
upon the installment plan. In addition to this it announces 
that money will be loaned to workingmen with which to buUd 
their own homes. 

The enactment of these laws has therefore been proven to 
have been well advised. Valuable results have already been 
accomplished and those still more important can be anticipated. 

In concluding this sketch it is wished once more to emphasize 
what is prol>ably the most significant feature of the movement 
we have been considering. Early efforts for the provision of 
workingmen's homes, that is, those made prior to 1889, were 
largely confined to the lar^c employers of labor who desired to 
provide homes for their employees. The modern movement is 
replacing this paternal system by one where the building of 
workingmen*s houses is undertaken as a business enterprise, 
and where, as far as possible, the workingmen themselves are 
made to cooperate in the work. As the movement has pro- 
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gressed, the part assigned to the workingmen has been con- 
stantly enlarged, until, at the present time, the societies now 
being organized are more and more approaching the type of the 
purely cooperative building association in which the only out- 
side assistance received by the men is that of advice in the 
organization of the financial and technical details of their 
system, and possibly the grant of loans on easy terms of repay- 
ment in installments. The modem movement for the provision 
of workingmen's houses in France is thus not only one of pro- 
gress but one of evolution in the methods of reform. 

William Franklin Willoughby. 

U. S. Department of Labor. 



SOME OF THE ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OF THE 

FARMER, 

\ X r ITHIN the limits of this article it is possible only to touch 
* • upon a few of the economic conditions concerning the 
farmer, and of these 1 have selected some of the more striking and 
important, especially among those tliat have received little or no 
public attention. 

We should bear in mind tlie familiar figures showing the 
agricultural element to be the largest one in our population. In 
1890^ eight and one-half millions of persons were employed in 
gainful agricultural occupations of all sorts, out of twenty- two 
and tliree-quarters millions of persons employed in all gainful 
occupations. Of these eight and one*half millions of agricul- 
tural workers for gain, three millions are agricultural laborers, 
or those who work for wages, while five and one-half millions 
are farmers, who constitute the proprietor class, including uot 
t>nly owners but proprietor tenants. 

The wages and earnings of the labor of these millions of 
agrictdturists are matters of great moment. Since 1866 the 
Department of Agriculture has collected statistics of the wage 
rates paid to agricultural laborers in all of the States and terri- 
tories, and these statistics have been brought down to 1895. In 
tlie last named year an agricultural laborer on the average 
received $17.69 per month, without board* during his actual 
employment. This is a decline of $149 from the average for 
1893, when the financial depression began, and when the farm 
laborer's wage rate was higher in this country than at any time 
since 1869, wheu it was $19.49 in gold, 

I have taken the department's grouping of States — and the 
names of tlie groups will sufficiently indicate where they are — 
and have computed the average wage rate for each of these 
groups, giving proper weights to each State in each group with 
regard to the number of agricultural laborers living in it In the 
Eastern States the average wage rate per month without board 
ill 1895 was $29.00; in the Middle States, $23.80; in the 
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Southern States, $12.71; in the Western States, $21.82; in the 
Mountain States, $30.04; in the Pacific States, $31.68. 

The Department has also collected statistics of the wages of 
farm labor with board, and the rates with board have been sub- 
tracted from those without board to ascertain how large, or small, 
the farmer's allowance for the cost of the board of an agricul- 
tural laborer is. The result is that in 1895, as an average for the 
United States, this allowance was $5.67; and at no time covered 
by the investigations of the Department has the allowance been 
higher than $7.05 in gold in 1869. 

To a person unaccustomed to agricultural conditions through- 
out most of the country this allowance for board seems exces- 
sively small ; but it is partly accounted for by the fact that in the 
South it is mostly the custom to feed farm laborers, if they receive 
board as an element of wages, by issuing rations to them consist- 
ing of hardly more than a certain amount of com meal and bacon. 
This ration is a cheap one, the allowance for which in the 
Southern States is $4.03 per month, and brings the average for 
the whole country down to the figures that are given, $5.67. 

Here are three millions of workers, using the figures for 1890, 
having we do not know how many dependents upon them in their 
families but very likely eight to ten millions — who are receiving 
but $17.69 per month without board, and then only when actually 
employed ; and one could hardly use figures or other statements 
better to indicate the economic condition of this large population 
group. 

I have been able to compute the actual earnings of these agricul- 
tural laborers — of course the distinction between wage rates and 
earnings will be borne in mind. From the census of 1890 is taken 
the average time during which these persons were out of employ- 
ment for that year, and this is subtracted from one year, in order 
to find the time of employment. This probably gives us a 
larger period of employment than these farm laborers actually 
had, because it is probable that the census figures of idleness are 
too low in all occupations, especially in the occupation of agricul- 
ture. But, however that may be, the wage rate per month with- 
out board is multiplied into the time of employment, which 
appears to be 11.35 months as an average for the United States, 
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and hardly below eleven months in any one State. As the compu- 
tation stands, the actual earnings of the three millions of a^ictd- 
tural laborers of this country in the year 1890 amounted to 
$645,500,000, or an average of only $215 per individual during 
that time. 

This is the lowest paid labor of all the great occupation groups 
in this count r}% and the income would hardly seem sufficient to 
provide a living for a family. Of course it may be that the 
laborer has a garden, or that he has the privilege of getting his 
firewood from his employer's farm^ — and these things are fre- 
quently done, and when so are a considerable element of income — 
but even with considerable allowance for this addition to the 
total income of the farm laborer, it is a poor one and is low in 
comparison with the incomes of the great classes of workers. 

In the South, his computed individual earnings for 1890 were 
only $147 in North Carolina; $140 in South Carolina; $162 in 
Alabama; $176 in Mississippi; and $158 in Tennessee* 

If the number of these laborers in the whole country were not 
so large, no such aggregate earnings as $645,500,000 could be 
shown; but even this sum, as large as it may appear at first, is 
not as large as the earnings of persons engaged in trade and 
transportation* 

I have been fortunate enough to obtain an estimate of the 
actual earnings in i8go of each large class of workers for hire — 
and by large class I mean the large groups given by the Census 
Office. These estimates were made by some experts in Wash- 
ington for a special purpose, and have never been published. Of 
course they are only estimates, because it would be impossible to 
ascertain the actual earnings of any large class of persons, 
especially for the entire wage- working population of the United 
States; but I am informed that wage rate averages in the Depart- 
ment of I^ibor records were largely used for the purpose, with 
some allowance for idleness. 

The agricultural laborers received, as previously stated, $645^- 

500,000; persons engaged in trade and transportation received 

$745,000,000, or $1,000,000 more, although their number is 

given as only two millions; persons engaged in domestic and 

personal service^ their numlicr being about four millions, 
11 
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received $943,000,000, or $300,000,000 more than the agricul- 
tural laborers did; while persons engaged in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries received $2,197,000,000. The number of 
the persons last named is about five millions. It therefore 
appears that the persons engaged in manufacturing and mechani- 
cal industries, who are about a third of the wage earners, received 
nearly half of the entire earnings of labor during the time covered 
by this estimate, while the agricultural laborers, who are about 
one-fifth of the wage earners, received less than one-seventh of 
the total earnings. 

This is the first careful detailed estimate of the wage earnings 
of all of th6 labor of this country — ^the first estimate of any kind, 
except the very roughest — ^and it may be interesting to pursue the 
subject somewhat further, for the sake of comparison with 
agricultural laborers. 

The allowance of actual yearly earnings made by these experts 
was $225 to fishermen. Please remember that the actual ascer- 
tained average for agricultural laborers published by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for 1890 was $215. The persons engaged 
in domestic and personal service received, it is estimated, $227; 
the persons engaged in trade and transportation, $340; various 
unclassified pursuits, including lumbermen, quarrymen, stock- 
raisers, woodchoppers, etc., received $372; miners, $420; while 
lastly, the persons engaged in manufacturing and mechanical 
industries received, it is estimated, $445. That is the highest 
average given by these experts to any one of these large classes 
of occupations, and, of course, does not include board. 

The kindred subject of the income of the farmer may now 
receive consideration. The farmer is known to us as the agricul- 
tural proprietor, whether an owner or whether a tenant for money 
rental or a share of the crop. In all these cases we understand the 
proprietor to be a farmer in this country. He is not a man in 
any case who works for hire. 

Now the product of agriculture in the United States in 
1889 was reported by the enumerators of 1890 to be worth 
$2,460,000,000. It is not to be presumed that they told the truth 
about this, but of course there was no wilful misrepresentation. 
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The general understanding is — and 1 may say in regard to this 
Uiat I have tlie opinion of the special agent who had charge of 
agriculture in the census of 1890, Mr. Hyde — the general opinion 
IS that this statement of the value of agricultural products by the 
census of 1890 is too low. These values are very difficult to 
ascertain, and there were not only underestimates but omissions.* 

Let us see how this sum was distributed. It is possible to 
determine several of the recipients of this product, and approxi- 
mate, in some cases quite accurately, the amounts that they 
receive. The wages of the three million agricultural laborers 
during tlie 11.35 ino^ths w^bile they were employed^ as before 
stated, was six hundred and forty-five and one-half million 
dollars. 

The enumerators of the census reported for each farm the 
value of the commercial fertilizers that were used on the farm 
during the agricultural year, and their value was thirty-eight and 
one-half million dollars. 

Then, again, it was ascertained in the census that the mort- 
gages on the farms occupied by owners amounted to about one 
billion dollars, and that the interest for the census year was 
seventy-six and three-quarters million dollars. How much of 
the product of agriculture went to pay the interest on crop liens 
has never been ascertained, but after inquiries among scores of 
cotton planters and cotton dealers and other persons who arc 
familiar with the conditions of cotton raising, I have estimated 
that the interest on the crop liens in the South^ — and these 
are mostly liens on the cotton crop and very little on any other 
cro|i — amounted to one hundred and twenty million dollars in 
1890. This is at the rate of 40)^ on the debt for the year, and 
all cotton men tell me that this is a moderate estimate. 

The taxes that farmers paid in 1890 are of unknowm quantity, 
but the average tax rate on all property is taken at its estimated 
tnie value for that year, as reported by the census, and this was 
,73 of tf. At this rate of taxation on the farmers' entire 

* Mr, J. R. Dodge, forniCfly ttaHstScian of ihc Deparfincni of AgTkiilture, 
€5timoicd the value ©( the farm products in i83g lo be about l34 50",oor»,ooo, 
after illowing for some duplicator) : but this cstitnato is nierelf an estimate, 
and i» not to be adopted as a substitute fat the census figures ; it is saicr lo um 
libe oensyfl figures, irltb ih^ understandiog thai ihej are certain Ij too low. 
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capital, the amount of taxes paid by the farmers of the country 
in 1890 was one hundred and sixteen and two-thirds millions. 

Before the remainder of this distribution of the product of 
agriculture is stated, it is desirable to say that the result is to 
be reached in two forms in the alternate. In the first place, 
the farmer is to receive a theoretical interest on his farm 
capital after deducting the mortgage interest already allowed, to 
see how much of the product there is left for the pa3mient of 
wages to himself. Then in the other alternative the farmer is to 
receive wages before the allowance of interest on his farm capital, 
to see whether he has any product left for the payment of interest 
to himself. 

In the first instance there is allowed to the farmer a theoretical 
interest at the rate established for farm mortgages by the census 
of 1890, which was T.y%, and, after deducting the mort- 
gages on the farms occupied by owners, this rate of interest 
multiplied into the remainder of the farmers' capital, as stated 
by the census, amounts to one billion and fifty million dollars. 
After taking the foregoing items of distribution from the 
value of the products of agriculture, there remains only 
four hundred and ten million dollars to go to nearly five and a 
half million farmers, and this gives them only $6.33 a month for 
twelve months as an equivalent of wages. 

Let us now reach a conclusion in the other alternative. Allow 
wages at the rate of $22.61 per month for twelve months to the 
nearly five and a half million farmers, and that exactly absorbs 
this remainder of four hundred and ten million dollars, so that, 
assuming that our statistics are not so very far from the truth, it 
appears that if interest be allowed to the farmers on their farm 
capital, they earn substantially no wages; and on the other hand, 
if no interest is allowed, they receive but $22.61 per month as 
wages. 

This is a rather bold way in which to attack this problem, and 
one of which I do not fully approve, in view of the inaccuracy 
and shortcomings of the statistics of the value of products. 

The value of farm products, as reported by the census, being 
unquestionably too low, of course the remnant of product allowed 
for the earnings of the farmer, after the allowance of interest is 
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made, is too small, but I am inclined to believe that, as faulty as 
the statistics of the value of farm products may be, it is nevertlie- 
less probable that one of these alternative conclusions is at any 
rate significant of too much of a competition among farmers, to 
which, perhaps, may be related a tendency to overproduction. 

Now the question naturally arises, why is the farmer in this 
situation ? This is a question that has been ag^itating the farmer's 
mind for a considerable number of years, and lias interested stu- 
dents^ scholars and economists, and political and social agitators, 
and has received many sorts of answers. Probably I can mention 
nothing new in the way of answer myself, but I would say briefly, 
that my explanation is that the farmer and farm laborer do not 
produce enough wealth, as measured in price and exchange in its 
net return to himself, to make the financial exhibit any better 
tlian it is. 

It would seem that the application of unskilled human labor, 
even with the aid of very excellent and labor-saving machines 
and implements that are used in agriculture, fails to produce 
wealth enough per capita of workers to afford the payment of 
better wages, and to return to the farmer after the sale of his 
products, the income that he ought to receive. 

It is in evidence from census returns, that the agricultural pro- 
duct in the latest census year was only $293 for each farmer and 
farm Ialx>rer. In this computation are not included the wives 
and children of farmers and farm laborers, unless it has been the 
case that they received wagcii for labor on tlie farm. As said 
before, it is confessedly an under- valuation of farm products that 
the census has reported, so that the average just mentioned is 
one that is too low; This undervaluation should be borne in 
mind in every use of the census figures of the value of farm 
products. 

The various parts of the country differ materially with respect 
to the average value of the agricultural product per worker, and 
some computations are made for the five geographical divisions 
csta Wished by the census of 1890, in order to see how the different 
regions vary. 

The lowest per capita product — ^per capita of farmers and 
laborers engaged in agriculture — is in the South Atlantic States, 
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where it is only $177. These are cotton and, to some extent^ 
tobacco States. 

The next group of States in order is the South Central, with 
an average of $211. These are also cotton States and, to some 
extent, tobacco States. 

The States of neither of these groups are exporters of grain 
nor of animal and dairy products. Of course, there are minor 
exceptions to this sweeping statement, as for instance, the expor- 
tation of cattle from Texas, but the statement is substantially 
true. 

Upon coming to the North, the agriculturist produces a higher 
product in value. In the North Central States, which contain 
most of the great com and wheat States of the Union, and which 
are prominent as producers of live stock and animals and dairy 
products, and States also where agricultural machines and 
improved implements are much more in use than in the South — 
in these States, the product per individual is $362, or more than 
twice as much as in the South Atlantic States. 

Next in order of product per worker are the North Atlantic 
States, where the amount is $389. These are the States of more 
dense population, with more diversified agriculture, with the more 
numerous cities and large towns, and with the better local 
markets. 

Last among the groups of States is the one called the Western, 
for which the average agricultural product is $519. This is the 
largest of all, and it is this highest product of agricultural wealth 
in the Western division of States — ^which includes the Pacific 
States — that permits the comparatively high rate of farm wages 
in that part of the country. The statistics of the Department of 
Agriculture show conclusively that the highest farm wages are 
in the Western group of States, and that the Eastern States stand 
next, and these are the groups of States that stand highest in the 
value of the product of agricultural wealth per worker. 

Now the fact is that the farm prices of most of the agricultural 
products are and have been for years declining. Without 
regarding it as necessary to mention exceptional years, it may be 
said that the prices of most of the principal products on which 
the farmer depends for his income have been declining. Most 
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of the meat, dairy, and poultry products may be expected, but 
nolvvithstanding these important exceptions, the fanner tias had 
to face decHning prices, and in order that he might hold his 
footing he has needed to depend upon reducing the cost of pro- 
duction^ upon faciUties and cheapness of transportation, upon an 
increase of product, and upon combinations with bis fellow 
farmers to keep up or increase the farm prices of his products. 

That his product has increased per acre, generally speaking, for 
all agricultural products, is very doubtful The statistics that 
we have show small changes, one way and another, but it may be 
doubted that these statistics are precise enough to enable us to 
place much dependence upon fine distinctions. They are princi' 
pally trustworthy in pointing out distinct movements one way or 
another, or as indicating stationary conditions; but the statistics 
of agriculture in this country do nut indicate any distinct move- 
ment towards intensive agriculture, although that movement is 
taking place, it is well known from observation in special 
directions. 

In the raising of cotton, for instance, the use of phosphate rock 
and other fertilizers is a prominent fact in North and South 
Carolina and in other of Uie cotton States, and yet the vastly 
increased use of these fertilizers has not increased tlic average 
product of cotton per acre as far as statistics have been able to 
ascertain. It may be that the reason for this is the recuUivation 
of old abandoned cotton land, which was abandoned because 
it had become exhausted. The use of commercial fertilizers has 
very much increased in this country, while the cost of them per 
ton has decreased, since statistical information was first obtained 
upon the subject. We are now using over two mtUion tons of 
commercial fertilizers annually, perhaps two and onediaJf 
millions; and, as large as this amount is, there is yet no general 
indication of increased agricultural production per acre. It 
seems as if agricultural progress in this respect had thus far 
expended itself merely in checking, or tending to check, the 
exhaustion of the fertility of tlie soil So much for the farmer's 
dependence upon increased production in order to increase his 
income. 

Transportation has done great things for him. One would 
hardly need to say more than that die freight rate on wheat per 
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bushel from Chicago to New York had decreased from thirty- 
two and one-third cents to twelve cents since 1867, to express 
strongly the enormous decrease in freight rates on agricultural 
products in general and to show how important this reduction 
has been to the farmer. 

If the statement just made with regard to the freight rate on 
wheat needs to be reinforced, com may be mentioned. The all 
rail rate on a bushel of com, on the average, from Chicago to 
New York, was thirty-six and one-fifth cents in 1858, and it 
declined to eleven and two-fifths cents in 1897. 

A reduction in freight rates, which has been going on all over 
the United States and across the oceans, has given the farmers 
a new problem to solve. It has given them a world-market for 
several of their largest and, in the aggregate, most remunera- 
tive crops, and for their cattle and swine. This reduction in the 
rates of transportation has created millions and millions of com- 
petitors for our farmers. It has made them competitors with 
one another, and perhaps this is of as great importance as the 
fact that foreign competitors have been created. The Eastern 
farmer, when he found himself placed in competition with the 
West, had to change his agriculture materially, and has been able 
to save himself only because of the density of population and 
the proximity of cities and towns, and by the use of fertilizers 
which he has saved and prepared himself. 

It may be that this gradual extension of the area of competition 
and of the number of agricultural competitors has largely been 
the cause of the falling prices of those products whose prices 
have fallen and of the prevention of the further increase of the 
prices of those products that have increased in price. And yet, 
were it not for the present means of transportation, the farmer 
would be living in the ways of the backwoods. 

Some space may now be devoted to another dependence that 
the farmer might have for increasing his net income, and that 
is through decreasing the cost of production, if the prices of 
products were not to decline correspondingly. 

It is difficult to form an opinion with regard to this. The 
most that can be done is to draw inferences, because little is 
known with regard to the cost of producing any agricultural 
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product, except cotton. It is known unstatisticatly that the 
farmer has increased the use of raachines and implements* and 
that he is using better and more labor-saving machines and imple- 
ments than be ever used before, and it is believed that the human 
Iat»or element in agricultural production is a diminishing one 
relative to the amount of the product. 

I have been allowed to ^j^X some information from the schedules 
of the report of the Department of Labor on Hand and Machine 
Labor, and from many striking comparisons a few are selected. 

First, compare the raising of one acre of corn in 1855 with die 
same acre in 1894. In the former year the shovel plow was 
used for marking the rows and for cultivating, the hoe for plant- 
ing, and a peg in husking by hand. The stalks were cut with 
knives, and cut for fodder with an old fashioned cutter turned by 
hand, and the corn was shelled by hand 

In contrast with this is the raising of the same quantity of 
corn (forty bushels) on the same area (one acre) in 1894 with the 
use of the best implements, machines, and methods. The plow- 
ing was done with a gang plow and com planter; a machine 
for cutting and binding stalks, a combined husking and fodder- 
cutting machine, and a steam cornsheller were used. The 
increased effectiveness of labor when aided by machines is clearly 
brought out in this comparison. Machines and improved imple- 
ments in raising com reduced the human labor cost per bushel 
from 3577 to 10,57 cents, or 25.20 cents, or 70,5!l^» and reduced 
the time of human labor from 274 to 41.3 minutes, or 84*9,** 

A comparison of the Department of Lal>or schedules discovers 
the following reductions in the cost of human and animal labor 
per bushel caused by the use of machines and implements : Com, 
from 12.58 to 8,27 cents; wheat, 19.17 to 10.13 cents; wheat 
(another pair of schedules), 20 to 5.60 cents; oats, 8.88 to 4.07 
cents; rye, 2t,oi to 17,20 cents; barley, 12.94 ^^ 3-54 cents; 
Irish potatoes* 5,99 to 2,72 cents. The reduction of the time 
of human lalK)r per bushel is as follows for selected pairs of 
schedules: corn, from 58. i to 22.7 minutes; wheat, 183,2 to 10 
minutes; oats, 90.6 to 10.8 minutes; rye, 15 1.2 to 60.4 minutes; 
barley, 1 16.2 to 6,8 minutes; Irish potatoes, 21.7 to 104 minutes. 

There is a great difference in results between the time whcn^ 
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as ascertained by the United States Department of Labor, twenty 
minutes of himian labor were required to husk a bushel of com by 
hand, with the use of a husking peg, and one hundred and two 
minutes to haul the stalks required to produce a bushel of com 
to a barn and cut them into fodder, and the time, as at present, 
when seventeen and one-half minutes are sufficient to haul the 
same stalks to a husker and, by the use of a machine operated by 
steam, to husk the corn and at the same time cut the stalks into 
fodder; and there was a transition from one agricultural age 
to another when a man ceased to expend one hundred minutes 
of labor in shelling a bushel of corn by hand, and employed a 
steam sheller by which a bushel of com is shelled in only one 
minute. When farmers reaped their wheat with sickles and 
bound the straw by hand, hauled the sheaves to the bam and 
thrashed the grain with flails, these operations, applied to one 
bushel of wheat, required the labor of one man for one hundred 
and sixty minutes, whereas this work is now done, by the use of a 
combined reaper and thrasher, operated by steam, with four 
minutes of human labor. 

Whether the numerous savings in agricultural labor have on the 
whole enabled the farmer to save to himself a larger net income, 
it is not now possible to say. It may be that the effect of all 
this has gone into lower prices, perhaps partly into higher wage- 
earnings of farm laborers — for it is a fact that the wage-rates 
of farm labor have, on the whole, been increasing ones. But if 
the farmer is able to extract from a given product, above the cost 
of production, a larger income than he has heretofore been able 
to extract, it is not an increase that has yet been demonstrated. 

But in any discussion of this it should be insisted that the much 
increased quality in the general standard of living and in the 
farmer's living should be taken into account. This is a new age 
to the farmer. He is now, more than ever before, a citizen of 
the world. Cheap and excellent books and periodical publica- 
tions load the shelf and the table in his sitting room and parlor. 
He travels more than he ever did before, and he travels longer 
distances. His children are receiving a better education than he 
received himself, and they dress better than he did when he was a 
child. They are more frequently in contact with town and city 
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life than he was. They have a top-bugg^% and a fancy whip, 
and a pretty lap robe, with a fast stepping horse, whereas their 
fatlier had an old wagon and a less attractive horse. The 
farmer's table is better, too; his food is more varied, and more 
of it is bought by him and less of it raised on his farm. Now all 
this costs money, and if the farmer has nothing more to show 
for an increased net income, if he is receiving one, than his 
advanced standard of living, it is, after all, a good deal of a 
return. 

Farmers have been relying upon combination to a considerable 
extent for the purpose of promoting their welfare. While it is 
supposed that farmers are cohesively weak for associative pur- 
poses, as a matter of fact they are maintaining thousands of 
associations in this country for various business purposes, and, 
since some of these are in the nature of "trusts/* perhaps the 
subject may be considered at some length. 

A **trust*' is not restricted in its nature to an association of men 
who are millionaires and manufacturers of refined sugar or of 
cotton seed oil, but it may include common every-day farmers, 
dair>inen, and fruit growers; and, as a matter of fact, these men 
have been organizing "trusts" and conducting them more or less 
successfully, and are anxious to do so to a still greater extent in 
all parts of the country. Farmers do not like to acknowledge 
that they are maintaining **trusts,** and use other terms, as for 
instance, "fruit exchange" or "cooperative/' and, since this con- 
tention is likely to become a lively one in the future, it is desirable 
to determine what a **trust" is. 

Originally, as Uie Century Dictionary says, a "trust'' was "an 
organization for the control of several corporations under one 
direction by the device of a transfer by the stockholders in each 
corporation of at least a majority of the stock to a central aim- 
mittee, or board of trustees, who issue in return to such stock- 
holders respectively certificates showing in effect that although 
they have parted with their stock and the consequent voting 
power, they are still entitled to dividends or to share in the 
profits — the object being to enable the trustees to elect direc- 
tors in all the corporations, to control and susi^nd at pleasure 
the work of any, and thus to economize expenses* regulate pro- 
duciiont and defeat competition/' 
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In the course of time, however, the popular understanding of 
the meaning of the word drifted far away from the original 
meaning, and at the time when the Century Dictionary was 
pubHshed, the meaning had become, as that dictionary says, "any 
combination of establishments in the same line of business for 
securing the same ends by holding the individual interests of each 
subservient to a common authority for the common interests 
of all." 

This shows how the specific term had become generalized ten 
years ago or more; and in the meantime the generalization has 
become more fixed and has grown into the recognition of 
principles and away from legal and technical forms. 

At the present time a "trust*' means an association of persons, 
partnerships, or corporations for the purpose of regulating, main- 
taining, or raising prices, or rates, or of regulating the manage- 
men of a business undertaking, in which purpose there is 
intended to be achieved at least a considerable degree of success 
but not necessarily that of a monopoly. That this definition 
accords with the popular understanding is sustained by the recent 
legislative acts of Illinois, Texas, and Missouri, known as their 
"antitrust laws." 

If this is a sound definition, then, it can hardly be contested 
that farmers are maintaining "trusts" in this country and that 
they are endeavoring to do so as far as possible within the limits 
of their capital, cohesion, and business ability. 

There is the California fruit business, for instance, which as far 
as production and selling go, is entirely in the hands of so-called 
"exchanges." The story of these "exchanges" has been told, but 
is not generally known this side of the Pacific coast. There was a 
time when the California fruit growers were competitors with one 
another, when their shipments were individual ones and often 
necessarily in broken carloads, when they paid exorbitant freight 
rates if they were able to pay any at all, and when they were in 
almost complete ignorance as to the state of the fruit market 
beyond their own immediate neighborhood. They were getting 
no profit from fruit growing, and the outlook was so discourag- 
ing that several weak attempts were made by a few local leaders 
to organize what they called "fruit exchanges" for the purpose of 
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extinguishing competition among fniit growers, for the purpose 
of raising the price of fruit, of contending with the railroad 
companies for lower freight rates, of obtaining the advantage 
of full carloads, of dealing directly with responsible consignees 
in the East and elsewhere, and for the purpose of having capable 
business managers who should be competent to drive a bargain 
and keep well informed with regard to the state of the markeL 
These ''exchanges'* struggled weakly for a few years, but after 
awhile gained strength, and to-day the fruit trade of the Pacific 
coast is in the control of one of the most successful of our 
* 'trusts/' and the persons who compose it are the fruit growers 
themselves. 

In all of the fruit growing parts of the country tlie fruit 
growers have combined more or less for a similar purpose, 
They have done so in Florida and in the grape region of western 
New York, in Ohio, in Michigan, in Pennsylvania, in New Jersey, 
and in other States, 

So with regard to the truck garden business. In the regions 
de\^oted to truck gardening the associations of proprietors for 
^e purpose of regulating prices and the marketing of products 
considerable in number. 

Then there are farmers' associations for the purpose of increas- 
ing and maintaining the price of milk. In years gone by the 
milk supply of Boston, for instance, was from unassociated 
farmers who sold upon special contract, in each case with indi- 
vidual dealers in Boston; but the dealers were associated and 
agreed among themselves that they would pay only a certain 
price to the farmers, and the fanners had to submit or stop send- 
ing milk. The situation was a hard one for the milk producer, 
because he was dealing Individually with tlie combined milk 
business interests of Boston, and the prices he received were 
unprofitable; so it came about, after many difficulties had been 
overcome* that the milk producers for the Boston market organ- 
ized a single association, or **union" as Uiey call it, and every 
year representatives from this * 'union*' meet representatives from 
the dealers' union and agree upon the prices for each month of 
the year in advance^ The milk producers for the New York 
market have several associations, and these associations have 
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made several unsuccessful attempts to form a great combination 
of all the milk producers who contribute to the supply of that 
market. 

There is the case of the cotton planters, also. They have had 
many conventions within the last fifty years for the purpose of 
agreeing upon the restriction of cotton production, in order that 
the price of cotton might be raised. They have not succeeded in 
doing this, but their continued attempts to do so indicate the 
vitality of the "trust" spirit in them. 

The tobacco growers, too, have their associations, and these 
are for one of those essential objects of the "trusts," namely for 
regulating, maintaining, and increasing the price of tobacco. 

It would be possible to mention the names of a large number of 
"trusts" maintained by farmers, if the foregoing understanding of 
the word is correct; but enough has been said to show that 
any antitrust law, if fully executed, would apply extensively to 
farmers. 

Farmers' "trusts," under whatever name they are operated, are 
a needed help to them. Farmers are so numerous that they are 
frequently and severely subject to competition with one another 
in the disposal of their products; and probably more than any 
other class of producers, are naturally at the mercy of the middle- 
men, or the men who buy directly from them and dispose of the 
farm products to wholesale dealers or consumers. 

The farmer is more or less isolated; he lacks capital; unaided 
and alone he is generally unable to reach consumers directly; 
and so, operating independently, he is compelled to accept the 
services of the middleman, and the middleman buys from the 
farmer practically upon commission, and sells for cash or upon 
short time; and thus, without furnishing much, if any, capital 
himself, compels the farmer to supply the capital for his opera- 
tions and makes the farmer suffer for losses by bad debts or any 
other causes, to say nothing of the frequent dishonesty of the 
middleman and his false reports with regard to the prices he 
receives if he sells upon commission. 

Some neighborhood in which tobacco is produced may be 
called to mind. It is visited by perhaps one or two tobacco 
buyers. They are in tacit, if not express, agreement as to the 
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prices they will pay, and since practically the individual fanner 
cannot reach a tobacco warehouseman or manufacturer in any 
otlier way, he is compelled to accept what these buyers offer. 
The farmer, acting alone in his dealings with xntn of concen- 
trated capital and power, as is generally the case with the men 
and associations that buy and handle his products, is in a position 
that is economically weak, and it may be fair to say that one of 
the reasons why the fanner has been and is discontented, is 
because he has fought the battle of production and trade single- 
handed. 

Cooperation among farmers is a matter of great economic 
moment to them. This has been and is an extensive movement 
The Department of Agriculture has obtained tile name and 
address of nearly every cooperative association in this country 
that is maintained entirely or mostly by farmers. The list con- 
tains the names of many about which there is some doubt with 
respect to their cooperative character, but with some uncertain 
allowance for this element, it is' probable that farmers are now 
maintaining in tliis country about five thousand cooperative 
organ izationSj not including irrigation associations. These 
include cooperative insurance, cooperative buying of farm and 
family supplies, cooperative selling of farm products, the main- 
tenance of cooperative stores, small factories ajxd shops* many 
hundreds of cooperative butter and cheese factories, cooperative 
elevators, warehouses, lumber companies, milling companies, 
cotton ginning associations, telephone lines, and so on through 
a long variety of undertakings; and in addition to these are 
thousands and thousands of cooperative irrigation canals and 
ditches in the arid regions. 

It is true that cooperation among farmers has often been a 
failure* btit it has at the same time, especially recently, been 
unquestionably successful. If anything can help the cooperative 
movement among farmers it would help a movement which, if 
well conducted, is conducive to their welfare. It tends to 
eliminate the middleman, makes the fanner more of a capitalist, 
ends to make him save, cultivates his knowledge of business, 
■^makes him more self-reliant, and perhaps most important of all, 
unites in one interest both capital and labor. 
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The difficulties that the cooperative undertakings of the 
farmers have encountered have been incompetent management, 
dishonest management and lack of capital. It is impossible to 
legislate honesty and ability into mankind, but the law may pre- 
scribe certain requirements which will bar out the incompetent 
and the dishonest. For this purpose a cooperative association, 
when incorporated, should be subject to the supervision of a 
State officer or commission such as that to which banks and 
insurance companies are subjected; that is, a supervision consist- 
ing of an examination of accounts and with publicity of the 
business. This might protect many a cooperator who does not 
know how ill the business of his association may be conducted 
until it is too late and until the collapse follows. 

One other important subject should be mentioned before this 
article is ended and that is the crop lien system of the cotton, 
States. By way of description it is simply necessary to say that 
it is largely the custom of cotton planters and their tenants to 
use their credit with the neighboring merchant for the purpose 
of obtaining their plantation and family supplies in advance of 
the maturing of the crop, and this credit is often obtained even 
before the cotton seed is planted. The trouble with this system 
is that it permits the planter and his tenants to live on the future, 
to be improvident, to be hopeless with regard to their situation; 
and it is the direct cause of the enormous production of cotton in 
this country, with the constant tendency towards overproduction, 
and is the cause of five cent cotton and four and one-half cent 
cotton. 

The cost of raising cotton has recently been determined by 
the Department of Agriculture to be 5.27 cents per pound, and 
the price of cotton at the plantation has latterly gone below this. 
The reason for this is that the merchant, in order to cover the 
credit that the planter and the tenant have asked for, and to feel 
financially sure of covering that credit in case of partial crop 
failure, is calling for the production of cotton, cotton, and more 
cotton. 

It would not be a wise thing for any cotton State suddenly to 
extinguish this privilege of credit against the future crop, but it 
would be well, in the way of a beginning, for the States to limit 
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the credit to a certain percentage of the value of the cotton pro- 
ducedj this percentage to be a diminishing one year by year, 
This would gradually compel the planter to produce the principal 
portion of the supplies used on his plantation and would practi- 
cally and eventually prevent htra from purchasing his bacon in 
Chicago, his wheat flour in Minneapolis^ his hay in Iowa, and his 
com in various parts of the West. As all persons who are 
familiar with the cotton situation know, this is what the cotton 
planter should avoid doing. 

So much and so little for some of the economic problems which 
confront the farmer. They are problems of great concern to 
him and to the whole country, but as great as they are and a§ 
hard a time as the farmer thinks that he is having, or now 
and then may be having, the fact remains, after ail, that the 
farmer*s occupation is the most independent one of all occupa- 
tionSj and the farmer is more sure to have food, clothing, fuel 
and a roof over his head than almost any other occupation- 
class of persons. It may be that his income, as expressed in 
money, looks small, but notw^ithstanding this, the farmer's surety 
of his subsistence may well make him envied by his fellow beings 
of moderate income; and now that farmers have well and 
thoroughly demonstrated their ability to associate for a common 
purpose, it may be expected that, although the progress will be 
sloWj the future will guard and promote their interests. 

George K. Holmes. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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LIBERTY VERSUS EFFICIENCY. 

IT has been evident for some time, even to the most conserva- 
tive, that there is a decided conflict between the form and 
the substance of American government. Whereas de Tocque- 
ville, writing fifty years ago, described our constitution and the 
social and economic conditions harmonizing with it, Bryce, in the 
latter part of the century, devotes only one-half of his work to a 
description of what our government seems to be, and spends the 
other half in explaining that the government is not what it seems. 
Other authors have expressed this fact by saying that our written 
constitution has been supplemented by custom or "unwritten con- 
stitutional law," still others have candidly confessed that "supple- 
mented" is not the word but that our organization is being 
radically transformed. Of the latter class many regret the 
changes which are taking place and openly advocate a return to 
early traditions and customs. It is the purpose of this brief 
sketch to show not only that such a return is impossible but that 
we are rapidly evolving a vastly improved political system. 

The great impetus leading to the formation of our govern- 
ment was the desire for civil and political liberty. Grovernmental 
efficiency, the capacity to deal successfully with all conditions 
demanding regulation, was at no time claimed as a preeminent 
quality of the republic, and played no part in the question of 
independence. It was not admitted that the Continental Con- 
gress and its successors should be judged by the ordinary stand- 
ards of government. A glance at the journals of the Continental 
Congress will bring convincing proof on this point. The utmost 
confusion often reigned in the civil and, to some extent, in the 
military administration. The most important executive affairs 
were passed from one committee to another with kaleidoscopic 
rapidity, and executive efficiency was at the lowest ebb. The 
attention of the people was devoted to an entirely different class 
of ideas, viz., to the preservation of political liberty. A govern- 
ment was erected which should, above all things, insure the civil 
and political rights of the people. The supreme importance 
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attached to political ideas and the contempt for administrative 
organization are clearly embodied in the Articles of Confedera* 
tion» hence their failure as an instrument of govermnent This 
sacrifice of efficiency, however^ raised the livliest apprehensions 
among the conservative people of the country, and the formation 
and adoption of the present constitution, with the organization 
of the new government by the Federalist party, was the outcome 
of a powerful reaction. This reaction soon spent its force, the 
Federalist party melted away, and American political thought 
and aspiration resumed its original trend toward liberty. This 
tendency probably reached its culmination in the emancipation 
lif the slaves. Since the final trinniph of civil and p^jlitical 
liberty, new conditions have arisen, tending to change the nature 
of political questions; new forces have been at work, which have 
vastly increased the importance of the efficiency and activity of 
the government as compared with the liberty of the citizen. 
Peculiar circtunstances, arising from the dispute over the federal 
character of the government, retarded this de\'elopment for over 
fifty years, but it is now hastening rapidly toward a new stage. 

All uncertainty as to the nature of the changes now taking 
place may be removed by a comparison of present conditions with 
those existing at the beginning of the government, A marked 
contrast is at once seen. Our earlier political problems all 
involved the rights of citizens and of the colonies or States, — ^how 
to guard the freedom of the people against royal governors, 
agaihst the Crown and Parliament, and later against the Presi* 
dent, against the Congress, or how to protect the States against 
federal aggression, were the all-iinportant questions. Now with 
the Civil War this phase of the problem was finally laid aside. 
The question is no longer, how may our government be retained 
in the position of a harmless nonentity, but rather, how may it be 
raised to such a plane of power as to render it thoroughly effi- 
cient. Such a change is cliaracteristic of the spirit which is 
now taking hold of our institutions. 

Those parts of our federal constitution which contain merely 
restrictive provisions, or checks, upon the activity of the govern- 
ment, being by their nature negative, have not developed nor 
extended. On the other hand the federal power has grown with 
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tremendous strides, particularly in the regulation of commerce, 
taxation and finance. 

The material growth of the country, the increased ease of 
communication between different sections, the close ties of eco- 
nomic interest, and the resulting impatience of all restrictions on 
national growth and development, have all combined to produce 
an imperative demand for a strong national government. Great 
as have been the advantages of our checks on governmental 
action, strong as is the hereditary English tendency toward indi- 
vidual liberty, the American people now feel the overwhelming 
necessity of a government which can cope with new internal 
conditions. Liberty is not less precious but efficiency more. 
Individual freedom is still a boon but, for the moment, a compe- 
tent and effective organization of the government is the vital 
necessity. It is a grave error to suppose that this change has 
been wrought by our recent foreign policy. The transformation 
had begun long before April, 1898. Even had the nation never 
waged a foreign war, the great movement toward the extension 
of governmental powers beg^n in the Fourteenth Amendment, 
continued in the Legal Tender Act and later judicial decisions, 
the Interstate Commerce Act, etc., would nevertheless have pro- 
duced the result described. 

The same is true of the State and municipal institutions. 
Instead of seeking to protect individual rights and to insure 
individual autonomy by placing new checks upon the goverxmient 
of State and city, the exact reverse has been attempted. It has 
been sought to promote individual efficiency by the positive action 
of the machinery of government. Roads, schools, sanitary 
affairs, factory and mining inspection, and the control of banking, 
insurance and railway corporations, have all been centralized by 
the State with this object in view. The more progressive munici- 
palities are following this lead with a similar extension of their 
governmental activity. The principal exception to this general 
statement is seen in the limitations which have been placed upon 
the powers of the various State legislatures. Such prohibitions 
and restrictions may be looked on as the last trace of the old 
''liberty'* standpoint, but they are also a direct outcome of the 
voter's inability to scan the records of his legislators. Instead 
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of examining carefully the merits of each candidate for tJte legis- 
lature, it is found to be much easier to restrict the powers of that 
body once for all and to spend less time in the selection of its 
members. 

These facts seem to show clearly that efficient activity is the one 
quality above all others which Americans now demand of tlieir 
government. The question immediately arises, what has been 
the influence of this demand upon the nature of our political 
institutions. Has the new requirement touched merely the 
unwritten parts of our system, leaving the essential points 
unchanged, or has the very essence of American government 
been affected? The most cursory examinati€>n suggests an 
answer, an answer which may well be summed up in the word 
**concent ration," If we run hastily over the salient features in 
the original organization of the American system, we find that 
apparently not one of them has worked out in practice as was 
originally intended. The most im(K>rtant of these features were 
the division of the powers of govemment into legislative, cxecu- 
tive and judicial; the system of checks and balances; exhaustive 
discussion and deliberation of legislative measures by large col* 
lective bodies; the bi-cameral legislature; short terms of office 
in nearly all departments of the govemment; frequent elections; 
a general tendency to exalt the elective principle: and an exten- 
sion of the suffrage to nearly all classes of the people. Every 
one of the features mentioned was placed in the constitution for 
the express purpose of preserving the liberty of the citizen. The 
power of the in<Uvidual over the government was nominally at 
the highest point known to representative institutions. With the 
demand for efliciency has come a most unexpected change in 
these parts of our system. I^rge collective boilies still exist, but 
it has been found that their very size impedes action, that they 
are clumsy, awkward, and do not answer the practical needs of 
cvcrj^-day legislation. The demand for legislative efficiency has, 
therefore, caused the development of a complex system of parlia* 
mentary leadership and control by which the power is concen- 
trated in tlie hands of committee chairmen and of the Speaker, 
Legislative leaders have always existed in American politics, but 
never before has there been seen that closely knst^ highly central- 
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ized organization, which now makes the Speaker a Prime 
Minister and gives to committee chairmen the powers of a 
Cabinet. The Speaker controls the chairmen of committees and 
these control legislation. This turn of our legislative develop- 
ment has left unchanged only the nominal aspect, the mere 
external form of our congressional organization, while its essen- 
tial character is completely altered. The peculiar effect of the 
control thus exercised is intensified by other developments of 
American parliamentary procedure. Deliberation is to a great 
extent necessarily excluded from the program of our legislative 
bodies. "Action, not talk" is now demanded by the people. The 
caucus serves to increase the efficiency and power of the ruling 
faction and of the ruling men in that faction. The larger the 
legislature, the greater the need of leaders, hence the greater the 
concentration of controlling power. Caucus control is now a fea- 
ture of all American legislatures. Again, the separation or divi- 
sion of the powers of government, so much lauded by early com- 
mentators, is no longer the object of unquestioning praise; it is 
now seen that the separation intended by the framers of the 
constitution is growing to be less and less practicable with every 
new demand for governmental activity. There are two possible 
ways in which this separation may be remedied; by giving the 
executive a control over the legislative, or vice versa. Examples 
of the first are seen in the custom by which the President and his 
Cabinet secure the introduction of "Administration'* bills into 
Congress through some congressman friendly to the President, 
or in the practice of allowing Cabinet members to appear before 
congressional committees. Examples of the second tendency 
are seen in the constant efforts made by Congress to extend its 
power over the other departments of the government, a tendency 
which, as Wilson in his ^^Congressional Government'' has said, 
has the effect of reducing our government to a mere scheme of 
congressional supremacy. It is a matter of indifference which 
one of these conflicting tendencies ultimately triumphs; the result 
will be an increase of the element of concentration in legislative 
and executive functions and an added breach in the theory of 
separation of powers. 
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As for the otlier protections to freedom placed in the Constitu* 
tioti, viz*, the extension of the suffrage^ the shortening of official 
terms, the greater frequency of elections and tlie general depend- 
ence upon the elective principle, these are merely nominal safe- 
guards which have long since lost their original significance. 
The most striking instance is seen in the system of frequent 
elections. It has imposed too great a burden upon the voter and 
thereby tended to increase the growing apathy. Frequency of 
elections has led not to an increase but to a diminution tn the 
power of the individual over the government. The reason is that 
it presupposes an active, steady, sustained interest in politics, and 
this no hard-working American at present can give. Therefore, 
with the failure of this necessary condition the supposed raison 
d*etre of frequent elections also fails. In brief, all the much- 
prized devices placed in our Constitution in order to guarantee 
liberty have one by one undergone a more or less complete modifi- 
cation in order to be fitted to the new aims and objects of our 
government. These new aims require a high degree of concen- 
tration in governmental matters, consequently, our constitutional 
safeguards of liberty are no longer useful or possible- The same 
holds true of party organization. New conditions have called 
for a more efficient, a more harmonious and better co-ordinated 
internal organization of parties and, in response to this demand, 
the system of national. State, county, city, and ward leaders has 
arisen. This system doubtless has its defects; political reformers 
have stormed at it and raved against it in much the same manner 
as Don Quixote charged the windmill, and with as little result* 
The local party leader answers a demand for better organization, 
he concentrates and controls local power in a useful way, the State 
and national leaders, in their turn, combine the local forces to 
form a (x>werful and effective party unit. Concentration is the 
secret of efficiency and efficiency the need of the hour. 

From this hasty su rv^ey we must conclude that tliroughout our 
jx>!itical organization » both of party and government, there is a 
rapidly growing concentration of the controlling power in 
response to the demand for efficiency, and that this increase in the 
clement of political control has> in great part, changed the nature 
of our political institutions. 
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Upon these new features of our political system there has been 
poured a formidable torrent of adverse criticism from both 
Europe and America. The attack has led to a patriotic reaction, 
but the patriots have most unfortunately attempted to defend, 
not our system as it is, but our institutions as they originally were 
and as they are yet taught in many schools and colleges. The 
defense is thus placed at a marked disadvantage in that its client 
no longer exists. From this confusion of ideas there has 
resulted a considerable loss of faith in the American system, yet 
that system never had such prospects of success as at present. 
The most important attacks made upon our institutions may be 
traced to two principal sources — ^first, ignorance of our economic 
conditions, and second, the notion that all American political 
ideas are necessarily fixed and static. 

As to our economic conditions, it is now a well established fact 
that they are being rapidly subjected to a far-reaching concentra- 
tion and control by the leaders of industry and commerce. The 
old economic ideal of open competition is receding farther into 
the past, individual autonomy is becoming less and less a factor 
in industry. The increase of communication between different 
parts of the country and of the world is inevitably leading to a 
broader basis for our economic interests and rendering them in 
higher degree liable to control. The appearance in the United 
States of industrial monopolies or trusts, for the purpose of 
controlling industry, was at first thought to be little short of 
marvelous, but such forms of industry are now recognized as 
being the natural result of our system of production and 
exchange. The petroleum trust has been only a nine days' 
wonder and has been rapidly followed by the concentration or 
control of the means of production in other industries, e. g., 
sugar, cordage, steel, whiskey, wire nails, cigarettes, rubber, 
coffee, electric storage batteries, and partially of coal, flour and 
a host of others. The more important means of communica- 
tion, e. g., telephone, telegraph and railways, have with com- 
paratively brief intervals been subject to intense concentration 
in different parts of the country. Similarly the growth of great 
department stores in every large city and the rise of firms con- 
trolling several such stores in different cities, the development of 
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theatrical trusts, of associations controlling amateur and profes- 
sional sport, etc., all prove conclusively that the conditions of 
our trade and industiy, and even of our recreation, necessitate 
a highly concentrated control. Many students of American 
conditions have noticed this tendency, but few^ if any, have 
connected it in any way with our political growth* PoUtical 
concentration, the rise of central controlling forces, is merely a 
reflection of economic control, both heing caused by the new 
demand for increased efficiency. The ignorance of these facts 
accounts in great measure for the attacks aimed at the new 
system of leadership or control in American industry, trade and 
politics. 

The second source of misunderstanding and of pessimism is 
the assumption that the American political system is rigid. It 
is most difficult to understand why political institutions should 
remain stationary in a country where everything else is changing. 
What reason have we, in the face of an unparalleled economic 
development, to assume that the internal organization of our 
government must continue stiff and rigid? Certainly if we ftnd 
that some features of our political system have been calculated 
for other circumstances than the environment in which they arc 
now placed, our proper course is not to canonize these antiquated 
parts of our system nor to lament the change in our environment, 
but rather to adapt our institutions at once to the changed condi- 
tions* We have inherited a constitution whose cornerstone is 
Hberly, while the imperative demand of our present environment 
is efficiency. This demand is the determining factor in our 
present development. 

The next changes in American institutions must also be 
wmught out in such a way as to satisfy this want. A conservative 
estimate of these clianges may safely tie made from an analysis 
of those which have already taken place. The first and greatest 
obstruction to constitutional development at present is the theory 
of checks and balances* hence it is that in this feature of our 
system the greatest changes are now taking place* Tlie plan 
of creating many authorities independent of each other, acting 
as checks upon each other, was taken largely from English 
precedent, and from colonial experience* But neither the one 
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nor the other of these sources can be taken as analagous to the 
rapidly changing environment of the present American republic 
Proofs of this are seen in the fact that English models have 
materially changed since they were copied by Americans, while 
colonial precedents were based largely upon the colonists' fear 
of executive tyranny and their desire to limit the power of royal 
agents and governors. It cannot excite surprise that a system of 
political safeguards founded upon such ideas as these should 
undergo decided and radical transformation when subjected to 
new demands and requirements. Neither should we regret the 
passing of conditions which occasioned a constant fear of govern- 
mental oppression. If these premises be granted, why need we 
hesitate to draw the obvious conclusion that our system of checks 
and balances needs revision? The process of revision has, in 
fact, already begun. We have seen how the barriers separating 
the executive and the legislative are being reduced. The execu- 
tive attempts, frequently with success, to influence committee 
work and guide legislative action on important subjects. On 
the other hand, Congress is often successful in its usurpations of 
executive power and its members openly disregard the constitu- 
tional provisions relating to executive appointments. 

All along the line, the theory of checks and balances is breaking 
down before the force of new conditions; the new spirit, which 
is born of our social and economic environment, is averse to 
checks and balances. The thought of the present day is not to 
prevent somebody from exercising power, but rather to see that 
somebody exercises it effectively; not enforced idleness but con- 
centrated activity is the rule of modern American development. 

Another improvement of a similar character is gradually 
coming to pass in the internal organization of American legisla- 
tures, both national and State. It is now seen that the system of 
parliamentary leadership and control must be made more facile 
in its operation. As at present organized, this control is exer- 
cised by the Speaker or the caucus leaders in Congress and by 
the legislative boss in the States. Within a very short time an 
exceedingly interesting question must occur to Americans gener- 
ally, viz. : why not legalize the boss. We have vainly tried to 
get rid of him at the polls, we have personified him in our elections 
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and buried him under a crushing majority, only to find that we 
cannot get on without him. We have, thereupon, promptly 
resurrected him and begun the fight all over agmtn. Now some 
day it must occur to us that our true policy is not to fight the 
boss but to give him open recognition and, if possible, responsi- 
bility. 

It IS obvious that if this could be done the system of leadership 
would in no wise be impaired, neither would any radical read- 
justment of our politics be necessary. The principal result would 
be that the real leader of each party would become, as well* 
the nominal leader or candidate* At present this is not the case; 
the leader is not a candidate for election by the people but prefers 
to manipulate his forces as it were from a ]K)int outside the 
battle-field- He is* therefore, irresponsible. If his candidate be 
elected and subsequently be found guilty of misconduct, the real 
leader is unscathed, the office-holder punished. It therefore 
happens, that power is nominally exercised by one man and really 
controlled by another* A careful study of the situation reveals 
the fact that the leader's power over the official is most absolute 
in those cases where the powers of the official are the slightest; 
in other words, the greater the power of the office-holder, the 
greater the temptation for him to rebel against the despotic 
control of the leaden^ 

If this be true then it follows that by increasing or concentrat- 
ing power in the more important offices of nation. State and city, 
a point must soon be reached where the power will be so great 
that the boss can no longer control the office-holder. At this 
point the boss will be compelled either to take office or relinquish 
the leadership. In either case the result will be the same^ viz., 
the real and nominal leadership will be united in the same person. 
The practical application of the idea has already been made in 
a half-hearted way by some of the newer municipal charters. The 
office of mayor has been organized in such a way as to control 
nearly all the executive po%ver of the city government, but no 
attempt at a union of the powers of mayor and councils has been 
made, and the number of councilmen is still so large as to prevent 
the mayor from securing any permanent influence over thein. 

^ Ail Apparent oiception to this is S€«n in New York City, but it U u y«l too 
€»r1j to determine whether the cjicepttoa is appareoi or rcal« 
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In order to secure such a concentration of power in the State 
and municipal organizations as would compel the boss or leader 
to become a candidate for office, it would only be necessary to 
form a close union of the executive and l^slative departments. 
Such a union might be brought about in two diflFerent ways, first, 
by the English system of Cabinet government, in which the 
executive becomes entirely dependent upon the l^slative, one 
leader controlling both, or second, by giving the executive a 
predominant role and reducing the l^slature to a subordinate 
position. The second plan might be applied in practice by allow- 
ing the legislative assembly only the power of passing upon bills 
proposed by the executive. Thus in the State, the governor, in 
the city, the mayor, would have the power of initiating all 
legislation, while the legislature or councils could only acc^t 
or reject these proposals. An organization of this kind would 
throw into the hands of the executive such a power that the 
person holding that position must of necessity become the party 
leader. No boss could control the man who wielded the execu- 
tive plus the l^slative power. The boss, himself, therefore, 
must aspire to this position or lose his control of the government 
He would in this way be compelled to place himself before the 
people as a candidate for office. 

The great objection which in the minds of most Americans 
renders such a change impracticable, is the fear that one man or 
a ring might secure entire control of the government and use 
public power to private ends. Those who advance this objec- 
tion ignore absolutely the undeniable fact that we now have 
precisely this much dreaded concentration, only in a concealed 
form, and that the political leader at present controls exactly the 
powers mentioned. The only purpose of the suggested change 
is to induce or compel the leader to take office and thereby to 
assume responsibility. 

In the national government, the application of the idea of 
legalizing the boss is less simple because of constitutional barriers. 
That the closer union of the executive and legislative branches 
is, nevertheless, a necessity may be proven by the numberless 
attempts on the part of these two branches of the government to 
guide and influence each other's action at every important junc- 
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ture of our national policy. Necessary and habitual interference 
with each other is now an established rtile of action for both 
President and Congress. The constitution-makers have skill- 
fully arranged matters so that neither department may per- 
manently control the other. Congress may gain the upper hand 
but it can never force the President into a course of action to 
which he is resolutely opposed. It is here that the need of a 
nationai leader is feh. The executive may, at times, be under 
tJie influence of a boss, the national legislature usually is con- 
trolled by one or more legislative leaders, but we have as yet no 
distinctly national leader who can control Ixjtli executive and 
legislative. The reason is that the personal requirements for 
such a position are too difficult of fulfillment under existing 
conditions- In order to secure such a national leader and to 
render him openly responsible, we must reduce either the legisla- 
tive or the executive department to a subordinate position. The 
result would be the same as in the city and State governments. 
The union of executive and legislative power in tlie same hands 
would make it impossible for any one but the real leader to hold 
the most important official position, otherwise, the person who 
controlled both branches of the government would be able to 
usurp the position of leader. We should, therefore, see the real 
and the nominal leadership exercised by the same person, the 
IK>wer behind the throne placed upon the throne. 

How may this idea be applied in practice ? It is not necessary 
to discuss the familiar suggestion that Cabinet secretaries be 
allfjwed seats in Congress. Such a change would work directly 
along the line proposed and would probably result in the ultimate 
suburdinalion of the executive to the legislative power, thus 
allowing the legislative leader to secure control of both depart- 
ments. There remains still another plan which has not been 
widely discussed and which has an advantage in that it involves 
no constitutional amendment. If the President of the United 
States were allowed by law or by the congressional rules to 
select the standing committees of the House and Senate, he 
could control legislation most effectually so long as his party 
retained a majority in each house. It is a well-know^n fact that 
the scramble for important conmiittee assignments raiders 
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congressmen exceedingly pliable to the wishes of their leaders; 
it may, therefore, be safely predicted that the President could 
and would use his power of committee appointment to influence 
and guide legislation just as the Speaker now does. 

This plan, however, is open to two serious objections, first, 
that its operation depends upon the willingness of Congress to 
surrender a superior position and become subordinate, once for 
all, to the executive, and second, the plan might fail to work 
whenever the President's party lost its majority in either house. 
As for the first objection, its force depends entirely upon party 
exigencies and the pressure of public opinion, while the second 
objection will hold true of any plan to unite executive and legisla- 
tive power so long as the terms of office of President and Con- 
gress differ in length. Admitting the force of the second 
objection, however, it would still be possible for the President 
to secure an advantageous compromise in legislation even when 
his party had lost control of either house. Such a compromise 
would work out far more harmoniously than our present methods, 
while the advantages of the system, at times when both branches 
were controlled by the same party, would be most considerable. 

Other thoroughly practical changes which would increase the 
concentration of power in municipality, State and national gov- 
ernments, are: 

(a) A radical reduction in the number of legislative and 
executive officials to be elected by the people. 

(b) An increase in the length of term of elected officials so 
as to insure still fewer elections. 

(c) The substitution of direct for indirect elections. 

In explanation of these suggestions it may be said that the 
present system of frequent elections is based upon the old desire 
to increase the power of the individual over the government and 
thereby to prevent the government from encroaching upon indi- 
vidual liberty. But if liberty is no longer the sole, supreme end 
of government, and if liberty cannot be protected by means of 
frequent elections, why should an unsuccessful device based upon 
the old idea be preserved, with such painstaking care? Public 
opinion may occasionally be stirred up to an extent which insures 
intelligent action, but this certainly cannot be done annually as 
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the present system requires. Too great frequency of elections is 
one of the main causes for the American's lack of interest in 
politics.^ 

If, for example, in the executive department, only the governor 
(mayor) and possibly the State (city) treasurer were elected 
every four or six years, if the executive possessed an appointing 
power unrestricted by the legislature, and if the legislature (coun- 
cils) were reduced to one-third of the present number of members, 
elected every four years, the immediate effect would be to con- 
centrate to a high degree the power and responsibility of both 
cecutive and legislative departments. Finally, the system of 
idirect elections is founded upon a principle which is no longer 
applicable to existing conditions. Indirect elections signify a 
check placed upon the people in their choice of public officials, 
the balancing action of an intermediate body of electors in order 
to secure "second thought." In some instances the indirect form 
has been retained while the choice is in reality a direct onC| 
e* g., the election of a President; in others, e. g*, the choice of 
senators* the indirect method still remains* In neither case do 
the results warrant a retention of the original plan, and it is, tlxere* 
fore, apparently a question of time when the change to modem 
methods is made. 

These are the more important changes, some of which arc 
now taking place in our political institutions; while others may be 
expected in the near future. If our constitution were an unwrit* 
ten one, we might regard such tendencies with comparative 
indifference. But where the constitution is largely written and 
the method of amendment is as difficult as in the American 
system, all slow, steady, natural growth must take place by means 
of the **con St ruction" or **torston'* of the written instrument, 
The outward or formal part of the Constitution, tn this way» 
comes to conform less and less wnth tlie real system of govern- 
ment until one in many respects flatly contradicts the other* 
Such a variation between the form and the substance of political 

* It hms be^n well siid that the gr eater the detnandf made by a state upon the 
Time and energies of lit people, the greater the resp^t In which ii wiU be held. 
This, however, does not hold true of purely vpiumi^iy ^xx^t such as looting, nor 
of a cotititry where the opportunitjr of prlvmle eroplojrment and Indus try is mi 
gf eai as in America. 
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institutions inevitably tends to retard their growth, and such is 
the stage now reached by the American system of government. 

To sum up briefly the conclusions drawn, it may be said that 
American conditions at the present time demand a government 
of the highest efficiency rather than a government for liberty 
only. The people, however, find their time occupied to a degree 
which prevents any extended political activity. In consequence 
of this fact the system of leadership has extended and will extend 
its influence until a high degree of concentration of political 
power is reached. "Reformers" have thus far sought to remedy 
the evils of this system by attempting to overturn the power of 
the leader. Our true policy, on the contrary, is to recognize, and 
if possible, legalize the leader. This may be done by means of a 
further concentration of power along the following lines : 

First — Union of executive and legislative departments, mayor 
and councils, governors and legislature. President and Congress; 

Second — Concentration of the appointing power in the hands 
of one man, without interference from the legislative department; 

Third — Radical and systematic reduction in the number of 
elections, i. e., their frequency and the number of persons to be 
elected — thereby allowing the electors to concentrate their atten- 
tion upon a very few important offices; 

Fourth — Abolition of indirect elections. 

Such a development is in line with the growth of our institu- 
tions since the Civil War and is a logical outcome of American 
economic conditions. 

James T. Young. 

University of Pennsylvania. 
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BRITISH MUNICIPAL AND EDUCATIONAL LEGIS- 
LATION IN 1899. 

NO enactments making any organic constitutional changes, 
and* with the exception of the act lor the relief of the 
beneficed clergy of the Established Church from a portion of the 
local taxation hitherto charged on tithe rents, no measures over 
which there were any party conflicts, were passed in the 1899 
session of the British Parliament. The legislation of 1899 was 
of a domestic character. While there were no measures which 
will make the session stand out in Parliamentary history, tliere 
were several acts making noteworthy changes in, or extensions 
to, the powers of municipal governments, and three measures 
amending the elementary aixd secondary education systems, 

The chief measures of the session were the act for the establish- 
ment of metropoHtan boroughs in London; the act breaking down 
the monopoly hitherto existing in respect to telephonic com- 
munication ; the act creating the Board of Education, which will 
take over the supervision of education, which since 1839 has 
been in the hands of the Committee of the Privy Council for 
Education; the Small DweUings Acquisition Act; the Tithe 
Rent Charge Act; the act transferring the early stages of private 
legislation for Scotland from Westminster to Scotland; and the 
^act raising from eleven to twelve years the age at which children 
may begin work as half-timers. 

The London Government Act, 

Lender the I^ndon Government Act, a Cabinet measure intro- 
duced to the House of Commons by Mr. Balfour^ the First 
Lord of the Treasury. twenty*eight boroughs are created, which 
^in constitution are to he similar, and in status and dignity are to 
ink with the municipal boroughs which were reformed or 
created by the Act of 1835* When that act was passed by the 
first Parliament chosen after the rcfonn of the electoral system 
in 1832, London was excluded from its scope. The ancient 
corporation of the City of London wasleft untouched; and noth- 
ing was done for the even then tliickly populated local govern* 
It 
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ment areas in the metropolis which were outside the jurisdiction 
of the corporation of the City of London. 

At this period and for twenty years after, local government 
in these metropolitan areas was parochial in its scope and its 
constitution. It centered about the parish church. The vestries 
were the administrative bodies, and on these the Church of 
England clergymen had a place by virtue of their ecclesiastical 
offices. Churchwardens also had a part in local civil govern- 
ment by virtue of their offices. As Mr. Balfour stated when he 
introduced the London Government Bill to the House of Com- 
mons, except for special acts which from time to time had been 
passed in order to add to the powers of some of these London 
vestries, local government in extra-mural London, prior to 1855, 
'^depended on the common law organization of the vestries, 
which was the same for the most thinly populated parish on the 
moors of Yorkshire as it was for the crowded streets of the 
Metropolis of the Empire" — ^a metropolis which in 1855 had a 
population of two and a half millions, and for more than two 
centuries had been the largest city in Europe. 

The only central body, other than the Corporation of the City 
of London, in existence in 1855, was the Commission of Sewers. 
In 1855, the Metropolitan Board of Works was created as the 
central authority for extra-mural London, and took over, for this 
part of the metropolis, the work of the Commission of Sewers, 
and also received from Parliament other powers in connection 
with the larger affairs of London government. This board, 
which survived until 1888, was not directly elected by the rate- 
payers. Its members were chosen by and from the vestries, and 
the district boards of works which came into existence after 1855. 
Beyond giving the vestries power to elect members to serve on 
the Metropolitan Board, and adding somewhat to their powers, 
the legislation of 1855 made no change in their position, and there 
were no great changes in their organic constitution until the 
Local Government Act of 1894, which eliminated the vestries 
from local government in rural England, and established parish 
and district councils. 

By the Act of 1894, the constitutions of the London vestries 
were modernised and put on a democratic basis. Local govern- 
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iTtent in extra-mural London was cut completely away from 
connection with the church, so far as membership of the local 
governing bodies was concerned, although in many areas the 
ecclesiastical boundaries of the era of government by vestry were 
maintained, as they are to be maintained in many instances under 
the Act of 1899; and the churchwardens continued to act as over- 
seers. The Act of 1894 left the London local governments in 
an inferior position to that of the muncipal corporations of the 
provincial towns and cities. In these, each corporation has a 
mayor- The councils are divided into councillors and aldermen 
— the councillors elected from the wards by direct vote of the 
electors, and ser\'iJig for three years ; and the aldermen chosen, 

ilike the mayor^ by the council and usually, though not necessarily, 
from among its elected members. 

In all the metropolitan areas except the City of London, by the 
Act of 1899, local government is now assimilated to local govern- 
ment in the larger towns and cities in provincial England as it 
has been developed and extended since the Act of 1835. The 
whole of the administrative county of London, that is, those 
parts of the counties of Middlesex, Surrey, Essex, and Kent 
which since 1888, in their larger affairs, have been under the 
jurisdiction of the County Council — is now to be divided into 
what are described in the act as metropolitan boroughs. There 
will lie twenty-eight of these boroughs. Fifteen of them will be 
formed of as many parislies, which prior to 1894 were admin- 
stered by the old vestries. Six of them will be formed out of 

T>oroughs, which were so create*] for parliamentary electoral 
purposes only by the Redistribution of Seats Act of 1885, or by 
the redistribution of seats which took place in 1832 or in 1867, 
Another of the new boroughs will comprise the old parliamentary 
borough of Westminster, which existed as such prior to 1832 ; and 
the others will be formed, two out of local government areas 
whicli have been under the jurisdiction of boards of works, and 

tfour by the combination of parochial areas in which, prior to 
1894^ local government was in the hands of eitlier v^tries of the 
old tyiie, or the more modem boards of works. 

In each of these metropolitan lK)roughs, the local governing 
body will in future consist of a mayor^ aldermen and councillors. 
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When the County Councils Act of 1888 was passed, there was 
some doubt as to whether women could be of the councils. 
Women were chosen of them in London. But their right to be 
of the councils was controverted, and on the case being taken 
to the courts, the decision was against the right of women to 
serve the aldermanic office, or as councillors. When the London 
Government Act of 1899 was before the House of Commons, the 
women suffragist advocates proposed that women should be 
eligible for election to the new Metropolitan Borough Councils. 
This amendment to the bill was defeated by 182 votes to 68; 
and as the section in the act dealing with the new councils now 
stands, there is a clause which declares that "no woman shall 
be eligible for any such office." Women who are householders 
can vote at the metropolitan borough elections, as they have 
long voted at the elections of town councils created under the 
Act of 1835. For membership of these town councils, they have 
never been eligible, so that their exclusion from the London bor- 
ough councils only continues women on the footing on which they 
have stood towards the councils of the provincial towns and cities. 
In none of the new metropolitan boroughs is the number of 
aldermen and councillors to exceed seventy; and the act pro- 
vides that one-sixth of the number shall be aldermen, and elected 
by the council. As is uniformly the case in all such local govern- 
mental positions in England, no pay attaches to these offices. 
The number of councillors in each borough is to be fixed by 
orders in council; and by orders in council the number and 
. boundaries of the wards will be determined. By orders in coun- 
cil also, the number of councillors for each ward is to be fixed, 
subject to the provision of the act that the number shall be divis- 
ible by three, so that one-third of the council may be elected each 
year. In determining the number of councillors the act directs 
that regard shall be had to the rateable value as well as to the 
population of the wards. As in the provincial boroughs, the 
popular elections in the metropolitan boroughs are to take 
place each year on November i; and the election of mayor 
and aldermen on November 9; so that as regards the term 
of office and the manner of election, the new metropolitan 
boroughs are to be assimilated to the older municipal institutions. 
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In the provincial boroughs in towns and cities where there are 
borougli benches of magistrates, and the boroughs are conse- 
quently severed from the counties for police purposes and for the 
purposes of summary jurisdiction, the mayor of a borough has 
always by virtue of his office been a magistrate, and has been 
chairman of the borough bench during his tenure of office as 
mayor. The mayors of the metropolitan boroughs are similarly 
to become^ by virtue of their office, justices of the peace for the 
county of London, They will have their part in the licensing 
sessions, and exercise other functions as justices of the peace; 
but in nearly all the new London boroughs there are already 
stipendiary magistrates performing nearly all the duties per- 
formed by borough benches; so that the magisterial duties of 
the mayors of the metropolitan boroughs will not be as full as 
those of the mayors in provincial boroughs, in which there are 
no stipendiary magistrates. 

To these new metropolitan boroughs, the Act of 1899 transfers 
all the duties and powers discharged and exercised by the vestries 
and the district coimcils, as they were constituted under the 
Parish and District Councils Act of 1894. In the English 
municipal code, as it has been developed during the last fifty 
years, there are various acts of Parliament, such as the Baths 
and Washhouses Acts, the Burials Acts, and the Public Libraries 
Acts, granting powers to municipal corporations, which may be 
adopted or not as each municipal council determines. These 
are known as adoptive acts; and under the London Act of 1899, 
the new boroughs are given the power to adopt any of these 
acts. 

Certain powers hitherto exercised by the London County 
r Council are also transferred to the new metropolitan boroughs. 
These pon ers concern such matters as main roads, the demolition 
of buildings erected contrary to the London Building Act of 
1894^ the regulations of the water companies, the lodging of com- 
plaints under the Railway and Canal Traffic Act of 1888; the 
acquisition of land for public puqK>ses; the adoption of the Hous- 
ing of the Working Classes Act of 1890, the most important of 
these transfers; and the power to make municipal by-laws. 
Further than this, the Local Government Board, the State 
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department which has the supervision of municipal affairs, may 
"on the application of the London County Council, and of the 
majority of the BorCugh Councils, make a provisional order for 
transferring to all the Borough Councils any power exercisable 
by the County Council, or for transferring to the County Council 
any power exercisable by the Borough Councils." 

These new boroughs are also entrusted with the powers that 
provincial municipalities have long had of promoting or opposing 
private bills in Parliament; and except as to police, they are now, 
generally speaking, in as strong and dignified a position as the 
larger self-contained provincial municipalities which have come 
into existence since the Act of 1835. The metropolitan police 
force, as heretofore, remains under the control of the Home 
Department of the Imperial government. The provincial munici- 
palities have long had control of the police. The City of Lon- 
don enjoys the same power. In extra-mural London, ever since 
the police force was organized by Peel, it has been controlled by 
commissioners appointed by and responsible to the Home Depart- 
ment, and the Imperial government contributes one-half of the 
cost of maintaining the force. 

As is well known, the work of the English municipal councils 
is done through numerous committees which come to determina- 
tions on matters referred to them; report these determinations 
to the council; and obtain the sanction of the council before enter- 
ing on any work. The new act provides that every committee of 
a metropolitan borough council shall report their proceedings 
to the council, " but to the extent to which the council shall direct, 
the acts and proceedings of the committee shall not require the 
approval of the council." It is expressly provided, however, that 
a committee "shall not raise money by loan or by rate, or spend 
any money beyond the sum allowed by the council." 

The clause governing municipal finance in the new boroughs 
is of special interest, and warrants quotation in full. "Every 
Borough Council," it reads, "shall from time to time appoint 
a finance committee for regulating and controlling the finance 
of the Council, and no order for payment of any sum, whether 
on account of capital or income, shall be made by a Borough 
Council, except in pursuance of a resolution of the Council, passed 
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on the recommendation of the finance committee; and any costs, 
debt, or liability, exceeding fifty pounds shall not be incurred 
except upon a resolution of the Council passed on an estimate 
submitted by the finance committee/' It is further provided that 
the notice convening a meeting of the council at which any 
resolution for the payment of any sum otherwise than for 
ordinary periodical payments, or any resolution for incurring any 
costs, debt, or liability exceeding fifty pounds, will be proposed 
to the council *' shall state the amount of the said sum, costs, debt^ 
or liability, and the purpose for which they are to be paid or 
incurred/' 

The act making these changes in London local government has 
a significance from an historical point of view. The Act of 1894, 
which put the franchise in the vestries and boards of works on 
a democratic basis, eliminated the Churdi of England as repre' 
sen ted by the incuml)ents of the London parishes from any place 
on these local governing bodies, such as these incumbents had had 
from the early days of the vestries, not by popular election 
but by virtue of their ecclesiastical office. Churchwardens in 
some parishes had also had places on these bodies by virtue of 
their offices. Both clergyinai and churchwardens lost these 
ex-officio places in civil government in the London parishes 
by the Act of 1894; and by the Act of 1899 churchwardens now 
cease to be overseers of parishes, and the borough councils 
become the overseers, that is the rate-levying and rate-collecting 
authority, of every parish within their respective boroughs, and 
the councils will have to apiKiint sucli officers as may be required 
to assist in the transaction of the business of overseers in the 
same way as they appoint municipal engineers or borough 
analyi^ts. 

From the time the poor law system was established by act of 
Parliament in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the church has had 
its place in civil government in England. As time went on, it 
got a larger part, and nowhere more so than in the Lcmdon 
parishes outside tlie boundaries of the City, By one reform and 
another made by Parliament during the last twenty years, the 
church has been gradually eliminated from local civil govem- 
ment, and by the elimination of churchwardens from tlie office 
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of overseers to be brought about under the Act of 1899, ^^ 
church, except in so far as relates to certain powers of local gov- 
ernment still to be exercised by the Dean and Chapter of the 
Collegiate Church of St Peter's, Westminster, has now no recog- 
nized and statutory part in any department of English municipal 
life. 

The opposition of the Liberals in the House of Commons to 
the London Local Government Act was based on the opinion 
that the measure was antagonistic to the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission of 1894 for the tmification of London; that 
its intention was to weaken the London County Council; and 
that its effect would be to delay indefinitely the reform of the 
Corporation of the City of London, which has been left untouched 
by all the democratic changes wrought by Parliament during this 
century, and is still constituted as it was in the days which pre- 
ceded the Municipal Reform Act of 1835. A resolution embody- 
ing the objections of the Liberals to the bill was proposed at the 
second reading stage by Mr. Herbert Gladstone. In speaking to 
it, Mr. Gladstone addressed himself chiefly to the position of the 
City of London, and asked how long the City of London was 
to escape reform, and how long would the City be content to 
remain "a mere speck in the administrative county of London, 
luxuriating in its enormous wealth, unbalanced and uninspired 
by any responsible discharge of duties in the least degree adequate 
to its position." 

The Telephones Act. 

The changes made by the Telephone Act affect the relations of 
the post office and the larger municipalities to the telephone sys- 
tem. Hitherto the trunk lines have been in the hands of the 
post office; but in London and the large towns, the National 
Telephone Company, which used the post office trunk lines for 
its long distance service, was in possession of a monopoly. The 
company obtained its license from the post office in 1884, a license 
under the system of competition which was adopted while the 
late Mr. Fawcett was Postmaster-General, and when it was 
the policy of the post office to grant licenses everywhere, so as 
to encourage competition. 
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Numerous companies were licensed under this system. Subse- 
quently they were all absorbed by the National Company^ which 
when once in possession of this monopoly made the claim tliat 
Ithey had a right to go anywhere all over the country, and the 
right to refuse to go anywhere; and that having gone into an 
area, there should be no competition against them, and that even 
if the municipal authorities refused them way-leavesp refused 
to permit them to tear up streets whenever and wherever tliey 
desired, they were entitled to take way-leaves witfiout com- 
pensation. The municipalities, in recent years, generally refused 
way-leaves, and on several occasions the telephone company went 
to Parliament to ask for powers to take way-leaves compulsorily; 
Parliament denied them this right; and the generally unsatisfac* 
tory position of the telephone system and the desire of the larger 
municipalities to be entrusted with powers to establish local tele- 
phone systems, leci to the appointment of a select committee, 
which in the session of 1898 made an exhaustive enquiry into the 
working of the existing system. That committee reported 
against the claim made by the telephone company to go where they 
pleased and to levy their tolls without any regard to uniformity, 
and to be kept free from competition. It also reported in favoi 
of the municipalities being permitted to establish telephone 
systems. 

Under the Act of 1899, £2,000,000 was voted to the post office 
to extend communication by establishing exchanges, and the 
post office is at once to begin the work of extension in London, 
It will there establish a system which will compete with that of 
the National Telephone Company, now in sole possession of the 
metroi>olitan field. In municipalities with populations over 
50,000, the municipal councils arc empowered to establish tele- 
phone systems. This right is withheld from the London County 
Council, and retained by the post office; because the County 
Council is not the road autliority throughout the administrative 
county of London. Twenty-nine municipal councils will, as the 
result of the Local Government Act of 1899, have charge of the 
main roads in London. The post office, on the other hand, under 
a general Act of Parliament, has special powers applicable to 
London as to way-leaves, and as tn the breaking up of streets and 
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roads, and chiefly for this reason, the post office is to establish 
and work the new telephone system throughout the metropolis. 

Under the system of the National Telephone Company, the use 
of telephones is restricted to annual subscribers. The post 
office in London will adopt the Swiss system, under which mes- 
sages within certain limits will be treated as telegraph messages. 
"We mean," said Mr. Hanbury, the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, in introducing the bill, "to popularize the telephone 
system, and throw it open to the whole country, rich and poor 
alike." He added that the post office would organize a messenger 
service in connection with the Lx)ndon telephone system, the 
result of which would be that anybody, whether a subscriber or 
not, would be able to use the telephone service. 

The municipalities are to be empowered by the act to establish 
telephone systems within their areas, and to connect with other 
mimicipal systems. They will work the system under licenses 
issued by the Postmaster-General, and the cost of establishing 
it is to be defrayed out of the borough rates. In 191 1, the license 
of the National Telephone Company will expire. The licenses 
from the Postmaster-General to the municipalities are not to run 
beyond 191 1, when it is expected that all the systems, that of the 
National Telephone Company and those which the municipalities 
are to establish under the Act of 1899, will be taken over by the 
post office, which will then be as completely in possession of 
the telephone system, as for thirty years past it has been in pos- 
session of the telegraph system in Great Britain and Ireland. 

The Board of Education Act. 

The act constituting the Board of Education is chiefly note- 
worthy from the fact that it establishes a connection between the 
government and the secondary schools. The Committee of the 
Privy Council on Education came into existence in 1839. In 
1833, Parliament began to make grants in aid of elementary 
education, chiefly to the schools which had been established by the 
British and Foreign . Schools Society, which dates from 1808, 
and the National Society, a Church of England organization, 
founded in 181 1. These early parliamentary grants were in aid 
of the building of schoolhouses. The first of them, that made 
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in 1833, was £20,000, The grants were continued on this scale 
until, in 1839, they were increased to £30,000, and there was 
established the Committee of the Privy Council on Education, 
which from that time has been the government department 
responsible to Parliament for all matters connected with educa- 
tion. By this department the inspectors of elementary schools 
have been appointed ; and it has been responsible for the educa- 

.tion code^ promulgated every year, by which elementary educa- 
tion is regulated 

The duties of the Committee of Council have been enormously 
increased since 1870, when the school board system was estab- 
lished. Since 1853, the Committee of Council has also had 
charge of the Science and Art Department; and in more recent 
years its work has been added to by the acts of Parliament for 

fthe promotion of technical education. 

Hitherto, however, the Committee of Council has had no direct 
connection with the secondary schools, except in so far as these 

[schools came under the Science and Art Department. Its duties 
have been confined almost exclusively to the elementary schools — 
to schools in which the fees charged cannot exceed ninepence a 

(week, and which are supported entirely or in part from the 
annual parliamentary grant for education. These schools include 
those under schoiil hiards — ^schools which are maintained by 

^grants from government and by local taxation, and schools under 
the management of the Church of England^ or other voluntary 
agencies — ^schools which, generally speaking, receive fi\'c-scventh9 
of their cost of maintenance from the Imperial treasury, the 
balance being raised by private subscriptions. In tlie past, these 
have been the only schools visited by the inspectors of the Com- 
mittee i>f Council for Education, and it has been for these schools 
alone that the Committee of Council has each year issued tlie 
Education Code. 

By the Act of 1899, the Committee of Council is reorganized, 
and becomes a self-contained State department, like the Local 
Government Board, or the Board of Trade, or the Board of 
Agriculture, It is to l)c known as the Board of Education, and 
is to consist of a president aiid of tlic Lord President of the 
Council (unless he is appointed president of the Board), the 
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principal Secretaries of State, the First Commissioner of the 
Treasury, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The existing 
vice-president of the Committee of the Privy Council on Educa- 
tion — the member of the old committee who has hitherto repre- 
sented it in the House of Commons, is also to be a member of the 
new Board; but on the next vacancy the office of vice-president 
is to be abolished. Provision is made in the act that one of the 
secretaries of the Board of Education shall be of the House of 
Commons, as is the case with the Local Government Board and 
the Board of Trade. The act is also so drawn that the president 
of the Board may be either of the House of Lords or the House 
of Commons. Hitherto the president of the Council for Educa- 
tion has usually been of the House of Lords — ^as is now the case, 
when the Duke of Devonshire is president of the Committee of 
Council — ^and the vice-president has been of the House of 
Commons. 

The new departure in connection with the secondary schools 
involves the establishment of a permissive system of inspection, 
and the creation of a consultative committee associated with the 
board. 'The Board of Education," reads the clause extending 
the system of inspection, "may by their officers, or after taking 
the advice of the consultative committee, by any university or 
other organization, inspect any school supplying secondary edu- 
cation, and desiring to be so inspected, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the character of the teaching in the school, and the nature 
of the provisions made for the teaching and the health of the 
scholars, and may so inspect the school on such terms as may be 
fixed by the Board of Education with the consent of the 
Treasury/' 

A sub-section of this clause is intended to establish relations 
between the municipalities and the counties and secondary 
schools; for it provides that the council of any county or county 
borough — that is of any town which in 1888 had a population of 
over 50,000 and was consequently advanced to the dignity of a 
county borough under the Local Government Act of that year — 
*'may out of any money applicable for the purposes of technical 
education, pay or contribute to the expenses of inspecting any 
school within their county or borough." This inspection brings 
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secondary sdicxjls in rural and urban communities within the 
new scheme, as the county councils have control of teclmical 
education » and distribute the technical education grants in all 
local government areas in the county, which are not within the 
areas of the county boroughs created in 1888. 

The consultative committee, to be associated with the new 
Board of Education, is to be established by orders in council, 
and is to consist as to not less than two-thirds of its members 
"of persons qualified to represent the views of universities, and 
other bodies interested in education/' It is to be orgfanized for 
the purpose of framing, with the approval of tlie board, regula- 
tions for a register of teachers; a register which is to be formed 
and kept in a manner to be provided by orders in council, with 
the statutory provision, however, that the "register 50 formed 
shall contain the names of the registered teachers arranged in 
alphabetical tjrder» with an entry in respect to each leacher, show- 
ing the date of his registration, and giving a brief record of his 
qualifications and experience." In addition to its duties in con- 
nection with registration J the consultative committee is to advise 
the Board of Education on any matter referred to it by the board. 

There has long been a feeling in England that education, on 
which the government now spends £7,000,000 a year, should be 
in the hands of a self-contained State department; that it was 
necessary that the Education Department should have this dignity 
equally with the department which has the oversight of municipal 
^ government, and the administration of the poor law; with that 
r which has the superv^ision of railways, canals, shipping and the 
limited liability and the bankruptcy laws; and with that whicli 
has charge of agriculture. The transference of the oversight 
of education from the Committee of Council to the new State 
Department make no changes with respect to elementary educa- 
tion, and the Act of 1899 would have been of passing interest, 
had it not been for the new connection which it establishes 
between the Board of Education and the municipal and county 
councils and the secondary schools, whether private or semi- 
public, like the endowed grammar schools which exist in all the 
^ older English towns. 

By other enactments in 1899, two changes were made in the 
Elementary Education Law. By one of these, tlte school age 
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for half-timers was raised from eleven to twelve; and by the 
second, school boards and other local authorities acting under 
the Education Acts, are empowered to make better provision for 
the elementary education of defective and epileptic children. 

The first of these changes was made by a private member's 
bill. Since 1844, the age at which children can go to work half 
the day, on condition of their attending school the other half, has 
been fixed by statute. From 1844 to 1891 the age at which 
children could thus go to work was ten. In 1891, it was raised 
to eleven. The government opposed the change which was made 
in 1 89 1. It was embodied in a private member's bill. In grand 
committee the government defeated the proposal; but it was 
again made when the bill reached the House of Commons, and it 
was carried in spite of government opposition. 

Although the Salisbury government was a party to the Berlin 
Conference of 1890, when an international agreement was arrived 
at in favor of raising the age of half-timers to twelve, the Act 
of 1899 was, like that of 1891, introduced by a private member. 
At the second reading stage, it was carried in the House of Com- 
mons by a vote of 317 to 59. After this decisive vote, the 
government was compelled to take the bill out of the ordinary 
category of private member's bills, and set apart a day for its 
subsequent stages, with the result that the bill became law. The 
opposition was chiefly from the members from Lancashire and 
Yorkshire — Liberals as well as Conservatives. These are the 
only counties in which the half-time system now survives to any 
great extent. Children are employed in the cotton and woollen 
mills of these counties, and of the 175,000 half-timers now on 
the school registers in England, more than 90,000 are at work 
in Lancashire. 

The second of the measures amending the Elementary School 
Acts is in the interest of children of two classes (a) children who 
are not imbecile, and are not mentally dull; but are defective — 
that is to say, by reason of mental or physical defect are incapable 
of receiving proper benefit from the instruction in the ordinary 
public elementary schools; and (fc) epileptic children — that is 
to say, children who while not being idiots or imbeciles are unfit 
by reason of severe epilepsy to attend ordinary elementary 
schools. 
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To meet the cases of the two classes of children, school boards 
are empowered to ascertain the number of them in their areaSi 
and then provide for them (a) by classes in scliools certified by 
the Education Department as si^ccial classes^ (&) by boarding 
out such children in houses conveniently near to a certified special 
class or school, and (r) by establishing schools certified by the 
Education Department for defective children. The act autlior- 
izes school lx>ards to provide guides or conveyances for children 
who by reason of any physical or mental defect are unable to 
make their own way to school; and in areas in which special 
provision is made for the teaching and conveyance to school of 
such children, a parent will no longer be excused for non-com- 
pliance witli the compulsory clauses of the Education Acts by 
the plea which has often served in the past, that for his child 
a guide or conveyance was necessary. Since 1893, school boards 
have been empowered to provide special education for children 
who are blind or deaf; so that with the amendment to the Edu- 
cation Acts passed in the session of 1899, the elementary school 
system now makes provision for all children of school age. 



Small Dwellings Acquisition Act, 
By this measure, the Salisbury government implemented one 
of its pledges of social legislation made at the general election 
of 1895. Mn Chamberlain then committed the Conservative- 
Unionist party to this pledge, and although the Small Dwellings 
Acquisition Act is to be carried into efifect by the municipal 
councils, and should in accordance with parliamentary usage 
liave been introduced to the House of Commons by the president 
of the Local Government Board, it was introduced and piloted 
through the House of Commons by Mr. Chamberlain, the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies. 

Under its provisions, a **local authority for any ar^*' — that is 
a county council, a borough council, a district council or a parish 
council — may advance money to a resident in any house within 
its area for the purpose of enabling him to acquire the owner- 
ship of the house. Such an advance is to be subject to the condi- 
tions — that it shall not exceed four-fifths of what in tlie opinion 
of the looil authority is tlie market value of the ownership^ nor 
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£240; or in the case of a fee simple or leasehold, of not less than 
ninety-nine years, unexpired at the date of purchase, £300. 
Advances so made shall be repaid with interest within such period, 
not exceeding thirty years from the date of advance, as shall be 
agreed upon. Interest shall be at a rate agreed upon; but shall 
not exceed >4j^ beyond the rate at which the local authority 
can at the time borrow from the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners the money for the advance. The repayment may 
be made either by equal installments of principal, or by an annuity 
of principal and interest combined; and all payments on account 
of principal or interest are to be made weekly or at any periods not 
exceeding a half year as may be agreed. 

Before an advance is made, the local authority must satisfy 
itself that the applicant for the advance is resident, or intends to 
reside in the house, and is not already thg proprietor of a house; 
that the value of the ownership of the house is sufficient; that 
the title is one which an ordinary mortgagee would accept; that 
the house is in good sanitary condition and good repair; and 
that repayment of the advance is secured by a deed vesting the 
ownership, including any interest already held by the purchaser, 
in the local authority, subject to the right of redemption by the 
applicant for the advance. 

The person to whom the advance is made has on his part to 
undertake to make punctually the repayments; to reside in the 
house; to insure it against fire, and to keep it in good sanitary 
condition and good repair; and not to use it for the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors. With one exception, these are the conditions 
usually made by the English building societies. The exception 
is the condition that the person to whom the advance is made 
shall reside in the house. The owner of the house is to be 
allowed, with the permission of the local authority, to transfer 
his interest. When default occurs as to residence, the local 
authority may take possession; and when default occurs as to the 
other statutory conditions the local authority may either take 
possession of the house or order its sale without taking possession. 

The importance attached by the act to residence in the house 
is shown by the clause dealing with the renting of houses pur- 
chased. "The local authority," reads this clause, "may allow a 
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proprietor to permit by letting or otherwise a house to be occupied 
as a furnished house by some other person during a period not 
exceeding four months on the whole in any twelve months, or 
during absence from the house in the performance of any duty 
arising from or incidental to any office, service, or employment, 
held or undertaken by him, and the condition requiring residence 
shall be suspended while the i>ennission continues," 

The act is to apply to Scotland and Ireland as well as to Eng^ 
land and Wales* It met with much criticism in the House of 
Commons. Some of the opponents objected to the bill as a vote- 
catching measure; while others argued against it that it put into 
the hands of the municipalities, work which is already very well 
done by the building societies^ — societies the capital of which in 
1899 amounted to £56,ocx>,ooo. It is a permissive act, ajid in 
view of the much easier conditions, except as to interest, which 
hold good in connection with building societies, and in view of 
the publicity which will necessarily attend advances by any local 
authority, whose financial accounts and correspondence are pub- 
lic prui>erty, it is not conceivable that the municipal authorities 
will experience nnich pressure from their constituents to put the 
act into operation. Its chief significance is as showing the length 
to which Mr, Chamberlain has been able to carry the Salisbury 
govemment in the direction of sociaHsm,* 

At this stage of this article, and in a section dealing with 
an addition to the powers of the municipalities, it may be added 

* The attitude of the municipal councils tofi^rds the ict \% thown bjr the 
ftccompaKiiylng ei tract from a report of tbc meeting of the Longtoti (StaJTord- 
sMre) Towii Council held on October ^ : *' A Sub^commiiiee appointed to coii' 
sider thd question of adopting the Small Dwellings Acquisition Act, iSg^. 
reported that ihey were of opinion that ihc facilities (or people to acquire their 
own dwellings, so far as Longton was concerned « were in A\ respects ample, 
and ihe terms upem which the realdettis could acquire ownership and obtain 
adrancet were at present quite as easy as ibej would he under the Aci if it were 
put in force. Further, the Ac! could not t^e used wiihoiiC ihe aid of the rates, 
and therefore the Sub -commit tee did not consider the Act need apply to or wa^s 
likely to affect the borough. If, however, the need ibould hereafter arise for 
putting the Act tn force the Sub*co mini t tee thought the Council should pass the 
aecetsatf resolution 10 enable them to act, rather than run the risk of hiving 
any other mtltortty Admmistering the Act to the borough.— Tlie report w^m 
adopted/' 
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that one of the bills thrown out in the session of 1899, was a bill 
authorizing a private company to establish a large electric power 
generating station on the Nottinghamshire coal field. The object 
of the company was to supply electricity for power and lighting 
purposes to Sheffield and other large towns. The bill went 
through its earlier stages in the House of Lords, in the session of 
1898. At its earlier stages, it was opposed by the corporation of 
Sheffield; and other municipalities objected to the principle of 
the bill. This opposition in 1898 led to the suspension of the bill 
until the session of 1899, ^^^ ^^ ^^^ meantime the municipalities 
all over the country arrayed themselves in opposition. 

Early in the 1899 session, the bill was thrown out at the 
second reading stage, and with its rejection, an end was made to 
similar bills promoted by other companies. The municipalities 
objected to any invasion of their areas by dividend-paying com- 
panies organized to supply electric power, and the House of Com-» 
mons upheld their objection. The promoters of the bill under- 
took to omit the large towns from their scheme. As the bill 
stood before this change was made, it was characterized by Mr. 
Ritchie, the President of the Board of Trade, and former Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, as a "direct attack on the 
rights and privileges and duties of municipal corporations." As 
a member of the Cabinet, Mr. Ritchie supported the amended 
measure; but this support, in face of the continued opposition 
of the municipalities, did not suffice to save the bill, which was 
rejected by a vote of 164 to 132, a result which, to quote the 
Manchester Guardian's report of the discussion and the division, 
"was greeted with cheers on both sides of the House.'* 

Private Legislation Procedure (Scotland) Act. 

With respect to Scotland this act makes a new departure in 
connection with private bill legislation. Hitherto when a private 
bill for England or Ireland or Scotland has been promoted — that 
is a bill for a new railway, a municipal waterworks, or a similar 
undertaking — the bill has been read a second time in the House 
of Commons, and then referred to a select committee, which has 
sat to hear the case for and against the bill. Before these com- 
mittees, counsel for the promoters and for the opponents of the 
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bill appear, and witnesses are called and examined and cross- 
examined much as in a trial in the civil conrts. I£ the promoters 
fail to make out their case^ the coninnttee throws out the bill. 
This test comes on the preamble* If the preamble is proved* 
the clauses are taken up by the committee, and altered or amended 
as it may see proper, and the bill is then reported to the House 
for its final stage. At this stage, it is open to any member of the 
House, whether he has or has not been of the select committeep 
to oppose the bill and divide the House on a motion for its 
rejection. 

Under the new plan of dealing with private legislation for 
Scotland a public authority or any persons desiring a private bill 
will first present a petition to the Secretary for Scotland for a 
provisional order, in accordance with a draft order submitted to 
him* This draft order will then go before the Qiatrman of Com- 
mittees of the House of Lords and the Chairman of Ways and 
Means of the House of Commons. They will make a report on 
the draft order, and if from this report it is shown tliat either 
of the chairmen is of opinion that the provisions or some of 
the provisions of the draft order do not relate wholly or mainly 
to Scotland ^ or are of such a character or magnitude or raise any 
such question of policy or principle that they ought to be d^t 
with by private bill — that is under the old mode of procedure 
w^hich will still be followed in respect to English and Irish private 
legislation — and not by provisional order, the Secretary for 
Scotland is without further inquiry to refuse to issue the pro- 
visional order. If, on the other hand, the chairmen of these 
parliamentary committees report that the provisional order may 
proceed, the Secretary is to direct an enquiry as to the propriety 
of assenting to the prayer of the petition to be held by commis- 
sioners* 

These commissioners are to be of two classes — extra-parlia- 
mentary and parliamentary. The extra-parliamentary panel is 
to be of persons qualified by ''experience of affairs" to act as 
commissioners, and the panel is to be nominated by the Chairman 
of Committees acting jointly with the Secretary for Scotland* 
Twenty persons are to be of the panel so nominated, and they are 
to remain of the panel for five years. The parliamentary panels 
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are to be composed of members of the House of Lords and of the 
House of Commons, and from these panels the chairmen are to 
appoint four commissioners, and at the same time to nominate 
one of the commissioners as chairman. 

The commissioners so appointed to deal with a petition for a 
provisional order are to hold a public enquiry at such place in 
Scotland as they may determine. Counsel and witnesses are to 
appear before these commissioners as before the select com- 
mittees, and the commissioners will report for or against the peti- 
tion to the Secretary for Scotland and in the same way that a 
select committee reports to one or other of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. When the recommendation is favorable, the Secretary 
for Scotland is to make the order; but no order thus issued is 
to be of any validity unless it has been confirmed by Parliament. 

To secure this confirmation, the Secretary for Scotland is to 
submit the order as a bill to be known as a Confirmation Bill, 
and such bill after introduction to Parliament, is to be deemed to 
have passed through all its stages up to and including committee. 
In short, an order so obtained is to be treated as at the 
same stage as a private bill which has been reported from a select 
committee to the House of Lords or the House of Commons. 
If such a bill is read a third time in the House of Commons, and 
passed, it will then go to the House of Lords for third reading, 
and when passed by the House of Lords is to be deemed an Act 
of Parliament. 

The commissioners to whom a petition is referred are to have 
the powers of parliamentary committees as to the administration 
of oaths, and as to requiring the production of books and papers. 
A parliamentary committee has power to report a recalcitrant 
witness to the House, and the House can punish such witness by 
fine or detention. The commissioners for private bill legislation 
are to have power to report persons guilty of contempt to the 
Lord Ordinary, and the Lord Ordinary is given power to punish 
such person as if the contempt had been committed in his own 
court. 

The act provides for no payment for either the parliamentary 
or the extra-parliamentary commissioners for services on 
enquiries into petitions for provisional orders, but does provide 
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that the ''traveling and subsistence allowances" of the commis- 
sioners shall be paid out of moneys appropriated for this purpose 
by Parliament 

As far as I can trace, there is only one precedent in the history 
of Parliament for this Act for Scotland — only one precedent for' 
Parliament permitting to be carried on away from Westminster 
enquiries on the direct and immediate result of which Parlia- 
mentary proceedings are to be leased. At the union of Ireland 
with Great Britain, Grenville Committees had for thirty years 
been determining contested elections, and it was the usage of these 
committees to examine witnesses in election disputes at West-* 
minster. Soon after tlie union, Parliament established tribunals 
in Ireland whose duty it was to take evidence in election cases 
within the constituences concemeti and to report to the Gren- 
ville Committees, whose final repc^rt to the House of Commons 
determined all election contests. 

The change in procedure now made in private bill legislation 
will be of most advantage to the municipalities of Scotland, many 
of whose schemes, such as those for waterworks and the taking 
over of gas*making and gas-distributing plants, are well outside 
the range of private legislation which the act descrilies as of *'such 
a character or magnitiicle, or raising an}*^ such question of policy 
or principle, that they ought to be dealt with by private bill, and 
not by 'Provisional Order,' " as the term provisional order is 
now to be understood in connection with legislation for Scotland* 



Tithe Rent Chargk Act> 

Beneficed clergy of the Church of England derive their incomes 
from three sources — from endowments from fixed money pay- 
ments; from glebe; and from tithe rent charges. In the urban 
parishes, which have been set oflf in modern times, the income ' 
of the clergy are from endow^ments. The new act affects only 
incomes which are derived from tithe rent charges, arising out 
of the settlement of tithes by the 6 and 7 William IV, Chapter 71. 
Under this act, compositions of tithes were effected, and after 
the compositions were determined, the lithe rent charge became 
payable by half-yearly infitallments, fluctuating according to the 
price of corn as recorded in the London Gasetie. Tithe rent 
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charges determined under the Act of 1835 were left liable to all 
encumbrances, and to all rates and charges to which the tithes 
from the days of Queen Elizabeth, when the clergy first became 
liable for local as distinct from imperial taxation levied by Parlia- 
ment, were subject. 

The clergy did not pay taxes imposed by Parliament until after 
the Restoration; but for nearly a century before the time when 
they were taxed as laymen and became entitled to exercise the 
Parliamentary franchise, they had been liable to rates in aid of 
the poor, and later on to other local charges. Until 1835 these 
charges were on the tithes. Since then they have been on the 
tithe rent charges. 

The Act of 1899 relieves the clergy, whose incomes arises from 
these charges, of half the local taxation with which the tithe rent 
charges are burdened. This half is to be paid out of the local 
taxation account, that is out of money which has been raised by 
Imperial taxation. 

The government case for the act was that beneficed clergymen, 
whose incomes were derived from tithe rent charges, were unduly 
and unfairly burdened with local rates; and in support of this 
contention they relied on the report of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners of 1843 o^ ^he incidence of local taxation; on a state- 
ment made by the late Mr. Gladstone when he was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in 1852 — ^a statement in which Mr. Gladstone 
declared that it was admitted by all authorities that "the clergy- 
suffer cruelly by being rated to local taxation on their gross 
incomes." And lastly the government relied on the interim 
report of the Royal Commission which since 1896 has been inves- 
tigating the question of local taxation. 

The opposition, which exerted itself more generally and more 
keenly on this bill than on any other bill before Parliament in the 
session of 1899, took the ground that the relief to be afforded to 
the clergy by the bill was practically a grant-in-aid — a dole, it 
was termed, to the Church of England. It was not denied that, 
with the change in economic conditions of the last three-quarters 
of a century, the incomes of many of the beneficed clergy of the 
Church of England had been reduced; but it was insisted that 
these deficiencies should be made good not out of doles from 
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the Imperial treasury, but by the exertions and self-denial of 
those who were of the Church of England and were benefited 
by the ministrations of its clergy. 

By the act the government fulfilled another of the pledges 
which the Conservatives and the Unionists had made at the 
general election of 1895; so that with the Act for the Acquisi- 
tion of Small Dwellings, the government in the session of 1899 
implemented two of the electioneering pledges of four years ago. 

During the session, the by-elections in the constituencies went 
against the government, and the government majority which 
after the general election of 1895 stood at one hundred and fifty- 
two was down to one hundred and twenty-eight when the session 
of 1899 came to an end. 

Edward Porritt. 

Farmington, Conn. 



NOTES. 

Subsidy and -Bounty Legislation in Canada in 1899. 

In the 1899 session of the Dominion Parliament, the tariff was left 
untouched, and the noteworthy legislation concerned the railways 
and the steel industry. The Intercolonial, the government railway, 
was permanently extended from Levis to Montreal. A temporary 
extension was made in 1898, and this extension was made permanent 
by acts passed in the recent session sanctioning the purchase of the 
Dnmimond County Railway, and a ninety-nine years' lease with 
the Grand Trunk Railway Company for the use of about twenty miles 
of its track on the south side of the St. Lawrence, for a right of 
way over its bridges at Montreal, and for the use of its terminus in 
that city. 

The Drummond County Railway is the connecting link between 
Levis and Ste. Rosalie, the point at which the Intercolonial begins 
to use the tracks of the Grand Trunk. The new extension increases 
the mileage of the railway system in the Provinces of Quebec, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, owned and 
worked by the Dominion Government, from 1355.46 to 1525.27 miles. 
The Intercolonial was built as a condition of confederation. Before 
the Maritime Provinces would consent to come into confederation, 
they insisted that an undertaking should be given that within six 
months after confederation, the Dominion Government should 
begin the construction of a railway to connect St. John, New 
Brunswick, Halifax, Nova Scotia, and Charlottetown, Prince 
Edward Island, with the St. Lawrence. By 1876 the railway 
had been built to Riviere de Loup. Three years later it was 
extended to Levis, by the purchase of the Grand Trunk Line 
between those points. From 1876 until 1898, the terminus 
remained at Levis. Up to the present time, the Intercolonial system 
has on capital account cost $55,668,000, and in no year have the 
earnings been sufficient to meet operating expenses. The expecta- 
tion of the government is that with the extension to Montreal, there 
will be a reduction or an extinction of the recurring deficits. With 
the extension of the railway there has been an endeavor on the part 
of the government to introduce more business-like methods in its 
management. Its long distance passenger service, in equipment 
and speed, has been put on as good a level as that of the Canadian 
Pacific or the Grand Trunk, and the line has been cut loose from 
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agreements with die Canadian Pacific Railway which, in the past, 
have hampered it in obtaining traffic. As far as is possible with its 
long detour, the Intercolonial is now a competitor with the Canadian 
Pacific Raih%^ay for traffic to and from the Atlantic seaboard* 

More significant than the changes on the Intercolonial are those 
which the government has made in the conditions under which sub- 
sidies are to be g^ranted to new railways and to old lines in respect 
of extensions. Hitherto these conditions have been few and of little 
real value. The building and operating of the lines were the most 
important, and only in cases in which there was a larger subsidy 
than the usual grant of $3,200 a mile were there stipulations that 
the subsidized railways should render any specific services to the 
government* When the subsidy was more than $3,200, and in 
some cases it has been as high as $6400 a mile, there was a stipula- 
tion that over the length so subsidized the mails should be carried 
free of cJiarge. 

By the Subsidies Act of 1899, under which grants were made tn 
respect of fifty-one new lines or extensions to existing lines, a new 
basis of determining the cost of a line and the subsidies to be granted 
were established, and new conditions were imposed on all lines 
receiving government aid. The term '*cost/' as applied to railway 
construction, is defined in this act as meaning **the actual, necessary 
and reasonable cost, and shall include the amount expended upon any 
bridge up to and not exceeding $25,000, forming part of the line of 
railway subsidized, not otherwise receiving any bonus ; but shall 
not include the cost of equipping the railway, nor the cost of termi- 
nals or right of way of any railway in any city or incorporated 
town/* This part of the act furtlier throws upon the chief engi- 
neer of govermnent railways the responsibility of reporting, after 
careful enquiry, that the amount upon which the subsidy is claimed 
is reasonable and does not exceed the true^ actual and proper cost 
of the construction. This amendment is designed to put an end to 
the pa>'ment of subsidies in excess of the amounts rightfully paya- 
ble under the law* 

Under former subsidy acts, the subsidized railways could be 
compelled by the government to provide and secure to other com- 
pfttiies such running power, trafl^c arrangements and other rights 
as would afford to all raihvays connecting with them, reasonable and 
proper facilities in exercising such running power, (air and rea- 
sonable traffic arrangements with connecting railways, and equal 
tnileage rates between alt such contiecting rati ways* Under the new 
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law this power is continued to the government ; and, moreover, the 
government is to have absolute control at all times over the rates 
and tolls to be levied and imposed by any of the companies, or upon 
any of the railways subsidized after the passage of the act. 
Hitherto, as has been stated, free carriage of mails was imposed 
as a condition of subsidy only when the subsidies exceeded $3,200 
a mile. This distinction between the amount of the subsidy and the 
obligation accompanying it is abolished by the new law, and it is 
now stipulated that every company receiving a subsidy shall each 
year furnish to the Dominion Government transportation for men, 
supplies, material, and mails over the portion of its line in respect of 
which it has received a subsidy. These services are to be performed 
at such rates as are agreed upon between the minister of the depart- 
ment, for which the service is being performed, and the company 
rendering it. In the event of the disagreement between the minis- 
ter concerned, and the railway company, as to rates, then the ser- 
vice is to be at such rates as are approved by the government, and, 
moreover, in or towards the payment of such charges the govern- 
ment is to be credited by the railway company with a sum equal 
to yf> per annum on the amount of the subsidy received by the 
railway company. All railway companies receiving subsidies 
are also to be required, when called upon, to submit to the 
Minister of Railways or any person appointed by him, all books, 
accounts and vouchers showing the cost of constructing the railway, 
the cost of operating, and the earnings of the line. As this new act 
constitutes a landmark in Canadian railway legislation, it may be 
added that up to the time it went into effect, and so radically 
changed the conditions attaching to goverment aid to railways, 
$144,659,000 had been paid out from the Dominion Treasury in 
railway subsidies. 

In 1883, when the Conservatives, who had originated the national 
policy, were in power, an act was passed granting bounties on the 
production of iron and steel, and bounties became part of the pro- 
tective system of the Dominion. Like the protective tariffs, these 
bounties were denounced by the Liberals, who were then in oppo- 
sition ; and a year after the Liberals came into power, they passed an 
act gradually extinguishing the bounties. This measure was passed 
in 1897, and under its provisions, bounties were to come to an end in 
1902. About the time this act was passed, the Laurier Government 
made some reduction in the duties on iron, but to offset this reduced 
protection, they increased the bounties on iron and steel. Soon after 
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the act of 1897 was passed, preliminary steps were taken for the 
organization of a steel company with an immense plant at Sydney, 
Cape Breton. The concern was originated by Mr. H. C. Whiliiey, 
of New York, who is at the head of the Dominton Coal Company, 
which mines from a million to a million and a quarter tons of coal 
annually in the Cape Breton country, and ships it to Quebec, 
Montreal and Boston. The company obtained a favorable charter 
from the legislature of Nova Scotia. From the town of Sydney, 
it has obtained, free of cost, a site on the harbor front, to pur- 
chase which the town bonded itself to the amount of $ioo»qoo» and 
it also agreed to exempt the steel plant from municipal taxation for 
twenty years to come. 

In the interests of the steel company, an appeal was made to the 
Dominion Government to extend the bounty system beyond the 
limit determined by the act of 1897. The g^ovemment acceded to 
the appeal, and in the session of 1899, it passed an act continuing 
the payment of bounties on a slightly lower scale imtil July, 1907. 
The bounties are paid on iron and steel made from both Canadian 
and foreign ores, and in the past bounties have been paid on iron 
from American ores, mined in the Lake Superior country and smelted 

I with coke, imported from the United States, at Hamilton p Ontario. 
The Dominion Steel Company is capitalized at $ao ,000^000. It has 
taken over the existing steel plants of the Nova Scotia Steel Com- 

I pany in the neighborhood of New Glasgow, and is empowered by its 
Nova Scotia charter to absorb the Dominion Coal Company. It is 
to expend $9,000,000 on the erection of four stacks at Sydney and on 
Other necessan,' plant. In absorbing tlie Nova Scotia Steel Com- 
pany, the Dominion Company takes over the ore mines of the older 
company on Belle Isle, one of the islands belonging to Newfound- 
land. It id to use ore from this island at its Sydney plant, and when 
the bill extending the bounty system was before ParHament, it 
was suggested by Sir Charles Tupper, the leader of the opposition 
in the House of Commons, tliat Newfoundland ores should not be 
classed as foreign; but tliat in respect to them the same bounties 
should be paid as on the product of other Canadian ores. In sup- 
port of this suggestion, it was urged that this equality of treatment 

.would tend to forward the movement for bringing Newfoundland 

'into confederation. The government declined to amend the bill in 
this direction, and for tlie present Newfoundland ores are in the 
same classification in the Bounties Act as those imported from the 
Jnited States or elsewhere. Under tlie act of 1897, tliat which was 
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to extinguish the bounties in 1902, the bounty was $3 a ton on pig 
iron, made from Canadian ore; $2 on pig iron made from foreign 
ore; and $3 on puddled iron bars and steel ingots from Canadian 
ore. Since the bounties were first established, that is from 1883 to 
1899, they have been paid in respect of 546,741.29 tons of pig iron; 
61,481,76 tons of steel billets and ingots; and 6,930.18 tons of 
puddled iron bars; and in all $1,117,503.45 have been drawn by 
Canadian smelters from the Dominion Treasury. Under the new 
act, which will come into operation in April, 1902, the bounties 
will be as follows, on steel ingots, steel billets and puddled iron bars 
and on pig iron. 

From Canadian ore. From Foreign ore. 

1902-3 $2.70 $1.80 

1903-4 2.25 1.50 

1904-5 1.65 I.IO 

1905-6 1.05 0.70 

1906-7 0.60 0.40 

It is noteworthy as showing to what extent the Liberals in office 
have fallen in with the protective policy which they found in opera- 
tion when they came into power in 1896, that there were only two 
protests from the Liberal benches in the House of Commons against 
the altered attitude of the government towards the bounty system. 

Another new departure in subsidies was made by an act author- 
izing their payment to companies constructing dry docks. The 
new act is general in its character, and provides that if an incor- 
porated company constructs a dock with the approval of the govern- 
ment, it is to be paid a subsidy, not exceeding 2^ per annum on the 
cost of the work, during twenty years from the time of its com- 
pletion. 

A Board of Improvement Commissioners for the city of Ottawa 
was constituted by another of the financial measures of the session. 
Three out of the four members of the board are to be appointed by 
the Dominion Government; the fourth by the corporation of the 
city. The board is to have appropriated to it $60,000 a year 
from the Dominion Treasury, to be expended, subject to govern- 
ment oversight and control, in beautifying the capital city. 
Hitherto the Dominion Government has had no voice in the munici- 
pal affairs of Ottawa, which is represented in the House of Com- 
mons, and has a municipal government like that of any other city 
in the Province of Ontario. The action of the government in this 
matter is a step towards relationships like those which exist between 
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the Federal Government and the city of Washing^ton, and when the 
bill was before Parliament^ some regret was expressed that it had 
not been practicable» when at confederation Ottawa was chosen as 
the Dominion capital, to follow the American example in regard 
to the city. 

The measures which have been outlined include all the important 

^acts passed in the session of 1899. One of tlie government meas- 
ures which failed was a bill for the redistributiofi of seats in the 
House of Commons. Its aim was to correct some gerrymandering 
of electorate districts made by the Conservative government after 
the censuses of 1881 and 1891, especially after the census of 1881, 
The bill passed the House of Commons. In the Senate^ where, 
when the change of government occurred in 1896, the Ltbermls 
re in a minority, objection was taken to the passing of any measure 
of redistribution between one census and the next^ and the bill 
was thrown out. In eacli full session of Parliament since the 
Laurier government came into power, the Senate has been at issue 
with the House of Commons and has rejected bills originating with 
the government. In 1897 it threw out the bills extending tlie 
Intercolonial Railway ; and, in 1898, it rejected the bill authorizing 
the construction of a railway from the Stickine River to Teslin 
ce, a line which was intended to form part of an all-Canadtan 
iilway, lake, and river route from the Pacific coast to Dawson city* 
Early in the session, Sir Wilfred Laurier, following iip a speech 
which he made in Montreal in the autumn of i898» gave notice of 
his intention to move a resolution for an address to the Imperial 
Parliament for an amendment to the Act of Confederation as 

1 would authorize a joint vote of the House and the Senate on any 
question which might be at issue between them. The resolution 
did not get beyond its fomial stages. It was not voted upon in 
cither house ; but was discussed in both on the address to the Crown 
at tile opening of the session and on other occasions. The speeches 
made it dear that a strictly party tight would have taken place and 
that the Senate would have thrown out the resolution. 

E. PORBITT. 
Farraingion, Conn. 
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Statistics of College Graduates. The movement of the 
population of the United States and the industrial changes in the 
various sections of the country during the past half century, are well 
reflected in the changing proportion in which the various sections 
appear as the birthplace of succeeding generations of the graduates 
of Yale College. Some 6,900 graduates are involved, and the birth- 
place of practically all of them is ascertainable. From the accom- 
panying table, which divides the half century into five-year periods, 
it is seen that in the early fifties one half of the graduates of Yale 
College were bom in New England; 30^ in the Middle Atlantic 
States — New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware — ; 
something over one-twentieth each in the North Central and South 
Central; and a trifle larger fraction in the South Atlantic States. 

Birthplace of Graduates, 1850-99. 
(In percentages of the graduates of each five-year period.) 



states. 


X850-4 


x8sS-9 


1860^ 


1865^ 


X870-4 


X875-9 


1880-4 


1885-9 


1B90-4 


>89S-9 


New England 


50.3 


45. 


45.7 


39.4 


40.4 


39. 


39.8 


36.3 


31.9 


28.5 


Middle Atlantic 


30.2 


35.4 


38.4 


39.9 


35. 


38.8 


36.2 


36.9 


37.1 


38.1 


North Central 


5.1 


7. 


8.4 


12. 


14.2 


13.5 


15.4 


18.2 


19.6 


21.7 


South Atlantic 


6.6 


3.4 


2.2 


3. 


2.4 


2.8 


2.8 


2.6 


2.6 


3. 


South Central 


S-5 


6.2 


1.7 


2.3 


4.5 


1.8 


2.8 


IS 


4. 


3.8 


Mountain 


.2 


--.- 








-_ -- 




.5 


.9 


.8 


Pacific 





-- -- 


.... 


.... 


.7 


I. 


.9 


1.5 


1.4 


.7 


Foreign 


2.1 


3. 


3.6 


3.2 


2.8 


3. 


2.1 


2.5 


2.5 


3.3 



This relative distribution has undergone extensive changes. With 
the growing importance of the North Central States, that sec- 
tion has contributed a steadily increasing fraction of graduates, till 
in the last period, the figure stands at over one-fifth, and among 
the graduates of 1898 and 1899, it exceeds 22j< and 265^ respectively. 
Only one setback occurs, namely during the period 1875-9, years 
of financial depression after the crash of 1873, when fathers in the 
North Central States, it may be presumed, were least inclined to 
send their sons to college.. 

The relative number of New England-born graduates has fallen 
off from one-half, in the early fifties, to a little above one-quarter, in 
the last period. This decline was particularly rapid before 1870 
and after 1885. During the years of depression the New England 
constituency remained noticeably constant. It may be fairly inferred 
that the typical New England father, from his inherited traditions 
and from his being less affected by hard times, was least deterred 
from incurring the expense of a college education for his son. 
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Since tlie late fifties the relative number of graduates bom in the 
Middle Allan tic States has varied bttt little. In the two Southern 
sections, however, the Civil War and its after effects greatly reduced 
tlie number of students from those sections at Yale College, and 
their relative importance is still far below what it was fifty years 
ago. The Pacific States begin to furnish a small constituency in 
1871, and the Mountain States in 1885. 

The foreign-born constituency is a considerable fraction, and 
represents in most cases the sons of American parents domiciled 
abroad, often as missionaries. 

The movement of the graduates of Yale College away from the 
section of the country in which they were born is indicated in ttie 
accompanying table, which gives the percentages of graduates of 
the five-year periods, 1850*89, which permanently settled in or moved 
from the section in which they were bom. 

MovmsNT or CoLLtai Ghaduatu. 



1S60-4 



St&yed. 



Hoved, 



DKtc 



1865-9 
1870-4 
1875^ 



S|my«d^ 



MoT«d< 



lB8o-^ 
1885-9 
1890-2 



Stayed. 



IK^Tod. 



In genera!, it is seen that the mobility of this class of our popula- 
tion has fallen oflF. Especially since the Civil War, the college 
graduates have tended to establish themselves in the neighborhood 
of their birthplace, a movement one would naturally expect in view 
of the country's becoming more and more densely populated and 
oflfering less inducement to extensive clianges of residence. How- 
ever, the movement away from the place of birth is still very con- 
siderable. More than one-third of the gra<Iuatcs of the years 1890-2 
established themselves in sections of the country other than the one 
In which they were bom. 

This figure reached two maxima in the past half century* 484^ 
in the case of those graduating during 1860-4, 44-^)^ of tliose grad- 
uating during 1875-9* '" *^^^ former case this extraordinarily high 

ire is partly explained by the large number who, at once upon 

iduation. enlisted in the armies, and lost their lives in the South, 
but chiefly by the fact that the upheaval of the war scattered the 
graduates througbout the countr>^ The fact that an ahnost equally 
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large fraction of the graduates of the years 1875-9 settled perma- 
nently away from the section in which they were bom, is perhaps 
best explained by the fact that the hard times after 1873 impelled 
an unusually large fraction to seek their fortunes at a distance from 
their birthplace. War and hard times apparently drove men to 
move ; just as flush times, as for instance in 1855-9, ^" 1870-4, and 
again in 1880-4, kept an unusually large number at home, especially 
in the Middle Atlantic and North Central States, as is seen from 
the next table, which indicates, as it were, the proportion of stay-at- 
homes in the three leading sections of the country. 

Movement of College Graduates. 

Of the graduates born in each of the three sections during each five-year period 
the following percentage remained in the section of the country where they were 
born: 



Graduates of 



1850-4 

1855-9 
1860-4 
1865-9 
1870-4 

1875-9 
1880-4 
1885-9 



New England. 



46.4 
53.3 
44.4 
52.9 

51.9 
47.3 
44.6 
51.9 



Middle AUantic. 



North Central. 



60.3 


75. 


70. 


71.4 


65.4 


44.2 


72.9 


46.7 


77.7 


63.4 


73.6 


48.1 


76.4 


70.9 


81. 1 


58.5 



The New Englander, though evidently least influenced in his 
choice of a permanent residence by the temporary ups and downs 
of the country's industries, is in general most likely to move away 
from the place of his birth. The graduates born in the Middle 
Atlantic States strongly lean to remaining there ; while those from 
the North Central States have represented a high degree of immo- 
bility, as in the fifties, when the favorable industrial conditions 
kept them at home, and also a corresponding degree of mobility, 
as in the late seventies, when they rivalled the New Englander in 
the ease with which they found new fields to exploit. 

Turning now to the movement of the New England constituency 
of the years 1850-89, the following table indicates the permanent 
residence of the successive generations of New Englanders grad- 
uating during the eight five-year periods. Roughly one-half of 
them have remained at home. Of the other half the largest fraction 
has uniformly emigrated to the Middle Atlantic States. About half 
as many have moved further west to the North Central States, 




The vocations of the fathers of Yale College gradtiates are only 
obtainaljle in the case of those of the past twenty-five years. The 
accompanying table divides these years into five equal periods and 
indicates the percentage of fathers to each period that pursued each 
vocation. In the !ast column is given the relative ttnmber of fathers 
who followed a learned profession — law, niinistry, mctlicinc, teach- 
ing or science ,^ — and those of other vocations^ who were college 
graduates. 

Fatkxrs' Vocations, in Puicextagbs. 



1685-^ 

1 895-9 „.,, 



.1 



9*5, 3 
9-9. l*« 

14 «*9 



With few exceptions tlie proportionate representation of the 
various vocations among the fathers has remained fairly con- 
st 
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stant : something more than a half of them are business men, two- 
fifths, more or less, are professional men or were at least academi- 
cally trained. Both these fractions have grown perceptibly, but not 
decisively, during the past twenty-five years. The lawyers, physi- 
cians, teachers, engineers and journalists are represented about as 
they were heretofore. The nimiber of ministers among the fathers 
has fluctuated, but, on the whole, has held its own during the past 
twenty-five years. The relative number of sons, graduating in 
those years, who have become clergymen, is less, but not much less, 
as is seen in the next table. The great decline in the ministry 
among the vocations of graduates began much earlier and was 
hastened by the Civil War and its after effects. 

Graduates Vocations, 1850-89. 
(In percentages of all graduates in each five-year period.) 



1850-4 

1855-9 
1860-4 
1865-9 
1870-4 

1875-9 
1880-4 
1885-9 



I 



29.8 

29. 

25.8 

35.8 

35.5 

38.3 

34.6 

33.6 



17.7 

19. 

16.7 

12.8 

10.4 

7.6 

4.8 

8. 



C3 

1 



9.6 
5.4 
10. 

7.8 

10.2 
II. 

9.7 
II. 



S . 
IS, 



12.5 
10.2 

10.8 

9.9 

II.8 

8.5 
12.3 
12.2 



17.2 
19.8 
22.7 

25.1 

20.6 

25. 

31. 

28.6 



I 

V 

■I 

a 



1.5 

.2 

I.I 

1.9 
1.2 

.5 

.7 

1.2 



s 

Is 



4-3 

3.6 

4. 

2.7 

3.8 

3.9 

3.9 

2.5 



h 



5.1 

6. 
2.4 
2.3 
3.6 
2.7 
1.2 

.3 



IS 



1.5 

6.8 

6.3 

.4 

1.2 

1.2 

.7 

.5 



1.5 

.2 

1.4 
1.6 

1.4 
I. 

1.9 



i^8 

ss 



69.4 
63.6 

63.3 
66.3 
67.9 

65.4 
61.4 

65.3 



To return to the fathers' vocations : two rather noticeable changes 
occur during the past generation. The number of fathers who are 
farmers falls off greatly, and that of fathers who are government 
officials — local. State or federal, — greatly increases. However 
rapid the decline of the fathers who are farmers, the sons who pur- 
sue the same calling are vastly fewer. Farming as a profession 
among college graduates in rapidly declining, the downv^ard move- 
ment having been hastened, as in the case of the ministry, by the 
social and industrial upheaval of the Civil War. 

The increase in recent years of fathers of graduates who are 
government officials no doubt testifies to the improvement in the 
character and ambitions of our civil servants and also to the rela- 
tively rapid increase in the number of government officials in the 
country. The sudden rise of the figure in the early eighties is directly 
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or indirectly and in part due to the noticeable influx of college grad- 
uates of the years 1855-64 into the government service, civil as well 
as military. 

For a period of fourteen years» 1886-99, lx>th the vocation and the 
residence of the fathers are obtainable and are combined in the last 
table. 



VOCATldN OP FaTH£IIS OF COLLEGE GftAI^tlATESf iS&d^-Qg. 

(Ifi perccntigcs of fsithers in each section.) 



Kew England 
Middle Atlantic 
North Central _ 
South AtUnlic- 
South Central -- 

Mountain 

Pacific,™ — . 

Foreign ,_, ,. 

Total ,._ 



3^4 



S 



t,S 



.B 



1.6 



This shows that among fathers of college graduates the business 
man is most prominent in the Mlddlu Atlantic, and least prominent 
in the South Atlantic States, — the data for the Mountain States 
are too few to base any generalizations upon, Tlie learned profes- 
sions are best represented among the fathers of the Southern States^ 
and ieast in New England and on the Pacific slope ; a rather 
striking result to obtain. Fathers of the pn^duates arc much more 
apt to be lawyers in tlie South than in New England and in the 
Middle States; while farmers are rarely found among tJie fatliera 
in the Middle and South Atlantic and the North Cejitral States in 
comparison with the other sections of tlie country. 



The Natlooalokonomisk TidsskriftC/de Hefte, 1899) reviews 
a report made under tlie direction of the Teachers' Association 
of Denmark. This report has to do with the labor of school- 
diildren outside the home, and presents some interesting facts and 
figures* 
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In Copenhagen and environs the number of common-school chil- 
dren who work is 10,000; on the average, 22j^ of the attendants of 
the common schools must seek remunerative employment. Two- 
thirds of these are boys and one-third girls. Boys are employed 
chiefly in running errands and girls in connection with house-work ; 
next in nimiber are those employed in factories (both sexes) and 
those who assist in the daily milk-distribution. 

Boys' work, other than that of the factory, where time-limits are 
fixed by law, is, on the average, six hours in duration, and girls' but 
little less; together with attendance at school, this makes a daily 
employment of from ten to twelve hours. Many children labor 
between six and nine hours, and 6 a. m. is a common starting-point 
for the day's work. A considerable number of young children know 
home merely as a place to sleep. 

A boy earns on an average of 61 cents a week, and a girl 37 
cents; unfortunately the report leaves unexplained the economic 
importance to parents of this child-labor. "Drink-fees" add some- 
what to the weekly earnings. 

In the other commercial cities the case is even worse; 32)^ 
of such children are employed, and night-work is not infrequently 
allowed. Children who set up pins in the numerous bowling-alleys 
are often up till after midnight during the summer months. From 
the country districts returns have been less satisfactory, though 
worthy of serious consideration. 

A. G. KELLER. 
Yale University. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

BimitalHsm. A summary and examination of the arguments for 

and against a bimetallic system of currency. By Major Leonard 
Darwin. New York, D, Appleton & Co., 1898. 

Those who take up this book in tlie expectation of finding in the 
author another illustration of that "vertigo" which attacks those 
who venture to approach this fatal subject, will be happily disap- 
pointed. It is, beyond question, the most judicious and thorough- 
going discussion that has yet appeared on the subject This is said 
in spite of the shock which one receives on reading (p* 5) that 
"The adoption of bimetallism in this country (England) would 
entail such an alteration in the law as would permit any one whaj 
now owes a certain weight of coined gold — a certain number of^ 
pounds sterling — to discharge tliat debt, either by paying the said 
weight of coined gold, ar by paying a proportionally larger weight 
of coined silver, the ratio between the two weights being enacted 
once for all on the establishment of the system. Or, to put the 
matter more generally, bimetallism means any currency system 
which would establish a right on the part of tlie debtor to discharge 
his liabilities at his option in either of the two metals at a ratio^ 
fixed by law.*' This is given as the author's definition of bimetal- 
lism ; but of course it only applies to a double legal tender system 
such as the United States maintains to-day. On the following 
it is casually s^ted that ''It is a necessary part of the bimetallic 
system that the leading commercial nations of the world should 
adopt it, fixing on the same ratio, and that they should allow tlieir 
mints to be open, without restrictions as to quantity, to all who 
desire to liave either metal coined." This saves his definition from 
incompleteness, but it comes in a rather unexpected place, and does^ 
not save the reader from a feeling* at least for a tune, that the 
author is utterly missing the mark. 

This suggests criticism and a caution. The author has chosen 
unexpected places for many of his most valuable points, and the 
reader must be warned against forming a too hasty judgment. In 
several places the author seems to leave out of consideration facts 
which have an important bearing upon the subject in hand* But 
it will be found in almost every case that he was not unaware of. 
the fact or its bearing upon the subject, but has chosen some other] 
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place to return to the point in question for the purpose of adding 
what was left out in the^first place* This is the strongest criticism 

that can be made against the book. It seems that the material mightJ 
have been arranged more compactly and more coherently. Thiaf 
is the more regrettable because the book is not indexed. 

The discussion of the subject of bimetal! ism has reached that 
stage where we may safely dismiss the extreme gold-monometallist 
who persists in attributing a belief in government fiat to eirery 
bimetallist, in the same company with the free-silverite who views 
all opposition to his pet scheme as prima facie evidence of sub- 
ordination to the "money power/- Entire freedom from both fonnsi 
of lunacy is the author's first qualification for the work in hand. 
A second qualification, equally essential, is his ability to handle the 
subtler points of economic theory without getting confused. 

The discussion of bimetallism naturally resolves itself into two 
main questions: first* is it practicable; second, is it desirable- 
After reviewing tlie history of bimetallic experiments, and 
fully analyzing the forces which a bimetallic law sets to work, the 
author concludes that the first question demands an affirmative 
answer. The question of practicability depends upon the question, 
would a bimetallic agreement, faithfully carried out, keep the market 
ratio between the two metals equal to the mint ratio? The affirma- 
tive of this question needs no government fiat to support it If 
free coinage is adopted at the market ratio of the time of adoption^ 
and if one of the metals should tend to become cheaper, more of 
it would be taken to the mint to be coined and put into circulatioit 
What is thus put into circulation would be taken out of the bullion 
market, thus reducing the supply, and bring up the price, or at 
least checking its fall on the markets of the world. At the same timct 
the introduction of this cheapening metal into circulation would 
displace an equivalent amount of the dearer metal, driving it out 
of circulation and into the bullion market. This would increase 
the supply, and tend to lower the price, of the dearer metal on the 
markets of the \vorld. These two forces working together would 
tend to keep the market ratio of the two metals from changing from 
the mint ratio, w^ithout calling in any force except the law of supply 
and demand. Of course, the larger the number of nations joining in 
the bimetallic agreement, the stronger will be the tendency, because* 
with a larger and more powerful league, more of the cheapening^ 
metal could be absorbed into tlie circulation, and more of the appre- 
ciating metal could be released from circulation without disturbing 
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the monetary system. If the tendency for the market ratio to depart 
from the mint ratio were strong enough and long-continued enough, 
all the dearer metal would be displaced from circulation by the 
cheapening metal, and away would go the parity, since the bimetallic 
countries would then have but one metal in circulation. From this 
standpoint it is clearly unsafe for any single country to undertake 
it* but the safety increases as the nimiber of nations in the agreement 
increases. With all the commercial nations in the league, there 
would seem to be practically no danger. 

Since the question of the ratio almost invariably creeps into the 
discussion of the desirability of the scheme, the author has wisely 
chosen to turn aside and discuss the proper ratio before taking up 
the question of desirability. 

The choice of a ratio manifestly lies between the market ratio 
and 153^ to I as extremes. Which of these extremes shall be 
approached depends somewhat upon the purpose in view. If it 
is to relieve the debtor class and undo the injury done by falling 
prices, a low ratio^ t* #*, a ratio approaching the I5>i to i limit would 
be preferable. But if the least possible disturbance to existing con- 
ditions, together with ease of maintenance, are the things chiefly 
desired, the nearer we approach to the market ratio the better. The 
balance is unquestionably in favor of the market ratio. 

The adoption of market-ratio bimetallism gives up all idea of 
remedying the past. Its desirability depends largely upon the 
probability of instability of the gold standard in the future. It 
must be confessed that the future appreciation of gold is not likely 
to be such as to cause alann, in view of the rapidly increasing pro- 
duction of that nictaL It would have been well if the author had 
given more weight to this consideration before pronouncing in favor 
of the advantageousness of a change to bimetallism. Almost his 
last words are a profession of willingness to part company with the 
bimctallists and join the gold monometat lists, if bimetallism is to be 
used as a means for the inflation of prices. In this position he will, 
of course, receive the support of every bimetallist who is also a 
student of economics. The author shares in a general tendency 
among bimetallists to assume too readily that the double standard 
must necessarily lie more stable than the single standard. Whether 
a double standard is more stable than a single standard or not is 
altogether a question of fact, and must be detemnned wholly on that 
I basis. So far as general principles or theoretical considerations arc 
^concerned, they throw absolutely no light on the subject. It seems 
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then that the author's conclusion that bimetallism will be preferable 
to gold monometallism rests on very slender foundations. The 
principal argument that can be offered is the experience of the last 
thirty years, which is difficult of interpretation, even if we assume 
that the same conditions are likely to continue. About the only 
thing that can be said with certainty in favor of the system is that 
it would preserve a par of exchange between the gold and the silver- 
using countries. To this the author devotes some space, and does 
not underestimate its importance. 

One of the most valuable parts of the book is the discussion 
(chapters xiv-xx) of the subject of rising and falling prices. 
Whether gold has appreciated or not depends upon what we take 
as our ultimate standard of value. If we take the commodity 
standard, gold has risen ; if we take the labor standard, it has not 
risen. But the labor standard gives to the creditor class all the 
benefit of improvements in production, and the commodity standard 
gives to the debtor class all the advantages of improvement. But 
the debtor class is, on the whole, the producing class, and, if either 
class is to be favored, it is better for society that it should be the 
debtor class. By his acknowledgment of the difficulty of fixing 
upon an ultimate standard, the author has avoided a pitfall which 
has proven fatal to many others. However, he leaves room for 
dissatisfaction by not paying sufficient attention to the influence of 
variations in the rate of interest in compensating for fluctuations 
in the standard of value. If an appreciating standard causes a low 
rate of interest, — and there is evidence that it does — the debtor is, 
in part at least, compensated ; and if a depreciating standard brings 
a high rate of interest, the creditor is, in part at least, compensated. 

In concluding the volume the author restates, seriatim, the argu- 
ments for and against the bimetallic system in a remarkably fair 
and complete manner. Fairness may be said to be the chief char- 
acteristic of the book. All the arguments on both sides are clearly 
stated, and it is not easy to tell on which side the author stands 
until he gives his verdict at the end of each part of the discussion. 

In concluding this review, it should be said that few books are 
found so free from the defects common to works on controverted 
subjects. The author has left out little that could have any 
important bearing upon the subject, and those who differ from his 
conclusions must do so because they give more weight to certain 
facts, and less to others, than he has done. 

T. N. CARVER, 
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Danioni A Study. By Hilaire Belloc, B,A*. late Brackenbuiy 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, 1899 — pp. xiii, 440* 

Of the remarkable men in the Committee of Piihhc Safety, who 
ruled France from April, 1793, until Septemhtr, i794» not one has 
been adequately portrayed in EngUsh, save Robespierre, and he in 
Mr. Lewes' volume, which is, after alL only a sketch- Barere, 
apparently the most popular member at tlie outset, is known merely 
through the blurred outline preserved in Macaulay's classic essay. 
Even in French there is but one impartial and satisfactorily com- 
plete biography of any of them, and that is Amand Montier's 
Robert Lindet, which has just been published 

Next to Robespierre, Danton offers most to one fond of biographi- 
cal studies. And in France a mass of material bearings upon his 
life has been collected by M. Bougcart, Dr. Robinet, and more 
recently by Professor Aulard, Mn Belloc has attempted to bring 
to tlte English reader the results of these studies, supplemented 
by his own investigations, 

Dan ton's career falls naturally into three divisions, correspond- 
ing roughly with three critical periods of the Revolution, namdy, 
the organization of a municipal government in Paris, the overthrow 
of the monardiy, and the establishment of a strong executive in 
1 793- The creation of an eflfective administration for Paris was 
one of the most serious tasks which confronted tlie Revolutionists 
at tlic outset, but unfortunately the historians have generally passed 
over the matter with a brief description of the results of the agita- 
tion* Mr. Belloc does better than this, but, perhaps because he is 
keeping his eyes too closely fixed upon his hero, he fails to set forth 
all the elements of the struggle, and, tlierefore, does not clearly 
describe tlxe first great field of Danton*s activities. His excuse 
may be that his work is a "Study," rather than a complete biog- 
raphy. And yet he might have said all tliat w^as necessary had 
he not wasted so many lines with empty phrase-making* 

His description of the incidents whicJi belong to the tenth of 
August deserves the same criticism. Danton is said to be the 
power which is working the overthrow of Louis XVI, and the 
real ruler after the king has gone. But when one asks why he, 
a menibcr of the Executive Council, did not try to check Uie mas- 
sacres of Septemljcr, Mr* Belloc explains tliat there was no execu- 
tive power, **that the insurrection had destroyed the last shadow 
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Mr. Belloc should have defined Danton's influence more clearly, 
instead of resorting to vague assertion. This is apparent when he 
makes Danton the central figure in the diplomacy which hastened 
the retreat of Brunswick. If one compares his passage with M. 
Sorel's account of the aflfair, one wonders how Mr. Belloc could 
have written such puerilities. 

Danton's great opportunity came in April, 1793, with the organi- 
zation of the First Committee of Public Safety. To the student 
of politics, this experiment in government is of surpassing interest 
It would seem that the strength of Mr. Belloc's book would be 
found here. Quite the contrary is the case. He starts out with 
the astounding statement that with the exception of a "disconnected 
anecdote or a lame confession" the doors of the Committee room 
"are as closed to us as they were to the contemporaries who stood 
in the outer hall and received the official mouthings of Barere, or 
later of St. Just." This ignores the ten volimies, or so, of the 
'^Recueil des actes du ComitS de salut public," edited by Professor 
Aulard. It is strange that he should have selected one of Barere's 
"official mouthings" as the key to the policy of the Committee during 
the struggle for mastery between the Girondins and the Mountain. 
Extended passages from this report Mr. Belloc prints in an 
appendix, with some curious comments of his own. He explains 
that it was read by Barere, May 29, in the Convention, at 
the end of a long and stormy discussion. But there is little 
evidence that the debates of the day were particularly noisy. The 
Moniteur mentions only routine matters. Moreover, not a word is 
$aid in the Moniteur of Barere's report, nor is it mentioned in the 
proceedings of the Committee itself; so that if it was big with 
expectations of influence, some one must have been disappointed when 
it produced no impression. Furthermore, this report is probably the 
one which Barere read to the Committee, on May 11, and was 
instructed to present to the Convention that same day, with the 
reminder that the Committee's first term of service had expired. 
Barere did not read it, because bad news from La Vendee demanded 
the attention of the Convention. 

Mr. Belloc says it was the "first great result of the Committee.'* 
Had he been familiar with the records of the Committee itself he 
would have seen that it did not take the Committee two months 
to learn the condition of the country, and that this report was not 
the "first step * ♦ * towards that dictatorship to exercise 
which it had been called into existence." All this ignores the 
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remarkable state paper, called the "Plan de tratfail," which the 
Committtie had drawn up early in May. When it was presented 
to the Convention, Genissieux vainly cried out, '*J^ crois qti'au 
moment on vous aurez approuve ces instructions, i1 ne restera plus 
qu'a vous retirer, car vous n'aurcz plus rien a faire/* Again the 
notion that this report was primarily intended as an attack on the 
Girondins is absurd. How could criticisms on the ministry of war, 
which Bouchotte had held since April 4, affect them? Ctavtere 
and LeBrun were all that were left of the Girondin ministry. 
Roland had resigned January 22, although Mr. Belloc speaks of 
him as still in office April 13. 

A word about the style in which this volume is written- It is 
generally vigorous, occasionally sparkling, and even eloquent. But 
it shows a tendency to revert to the Jacobin type, and become 
metaphoricaU vague, bloated. This is the most startling specimen, 
apropos of the fitght to Varennes: "France was also afraid * * 
* * She feared the divine sunstroke that threatened the road 
to Damascus. In that passage which was bounded on either side 
by an abyss, her feet went slowly, one before the other, and she 
looked backward continnany* In the twisting tides at night her 
one anchor to the old time was the monarchy. Thus when Louts 
fled the feeliJig was of a prop broken/* 

HEN ft Y JL BOURNE. 
Western Reserve University, 



European History. An Outline of its Dct^elopment. By Geor|^ 
Burton Adams, Professor of History in Yale University, With 
maps and illustrations. New York, The Macniillan Company^ 
1899— 8vo, pp, S77^ 

Text-book making, as generally practiced, is a \ery simple 
matter, but in revenge the general text-book bears upon its face the 
stamp of this facility: it reveals itself with unblushing impudence 
to be a painfully simple matter. In consequence of tliis state of 
affairs, which every one soon learns to accept whh resignation, the 
weary searcher in the field of text'l»ook literature will welcome witJi 
a start of surprise and with heartfelt congratulations Professor 
Adams* latest work. And perhaps the first consequence of his dis- 
covery will be that he will ask himself, possibly for the first time» 
why this field is so little a garden of delights, A brief re fleet inn 
will acquaint him with the reason. Tlie unsatisfactoi7 cliaractcr 

the existing text-books is chiefly due to the fact that either they 
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are the creation of some bungling journeyman or, when they issue 
from the shop of a master-workman, they represent rather the out- 
put of the idle moment than the strenuous birth of the day's endeavor. 
It is the distinction of the present history that Professor Adams has 
brought to it, not only the assurance of his name, but also a diligence 
and patience that have shirked no detail, however trivial and irksome, 
the pursuit of which seemed to be demanded by the general plan 
of the work. 

It is this general plan that constitutes the feature of the book, 
as must obviously be the case with every text-book, the purpose 
of which is not the communication of new material or the advance- 
ment of fresh ideas, but the arrangement and presentation of what 
already enjoys common acceptance. Now the gist of the plan of 
Professor Adams' book may be stated as follows: to put into the 
student's hand the barest Ariadne thread and invite him to examine 
for himself the passages of the obscure labyrinth through which 
he is pushing his way to the light. Accordingly the author follows 
the course of merely marking in his text the leading steps in the 
development of any question or conflict, and then sending his student 
off to a library, selected with a view to the tastes and powers of the 
beginner, where he is expected to do the better part of his work 
and get the main substance of his intellectual nourishment. Not 
only, therefore, are the chapters generally inaugurated and concluded 
with reading lists, but the text itself is confirmed by authorities cited 
in the margin, and these references — mirabile dictu — do not give 
the effect of being merely strewn over the page out of the great 
bibliographical pepper-box, but are an impressive host marshalled 
for a particular effect upon a particular type of mind. It is cer- 
tain that this method is bound, if any is, to hasten the release 
of the young mind from the timid fetish-worship of the printed book, 
and to develop that weighing of evidence from divers sources and 
that assurance of judgment without which education is an amuse- 
ment about as productive as blowing soap-bubbles. 

I have said that one does not look for anything new in the way 
of fact in a text-book, and added that we are satisfied to have the 
currently accepted information presented to us clothed in the well- 
fitting kind of garment that is generally called tailor-made. But 
unfortunately even these limited demands of the reader can not 
always be met. The compression of statement imposed upon a text- 
book writer by the exigencies of space frequently involves the obscur- 
ation, if not the positive contortion of a given circumstance, which. 
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though entirely comprehended by him, he does not succeed, because 
of some momentary mental blindness or some rhetorical lapse, in pre- 
senting in its true outline. There are not infrequent passages of the 

Lpresent work which suffer from this cause, for instance: the state- 

Fment about the hereditary character of the imperial crown ( p. 293 ) ; 
the restoration of the Medici by Charles VIII (p. 296) ; the appar- 
ently independent action by Maximilian in 1607 (p. 345) ; Tilly as 
imperial general (p. 346) ; the capture of Prague after Kesselsdorf 
(p. 395). Such slips, however, are hardly worth noticing, are trifles 
in a book which supplies the student with a corrective of every 
statement in the appeal to a fuller literature. 

The style of Professor Adams adds much to the general useful- 
ness of the book. The diction is honest and precise— jtist what young 
students need— while the sentences have an expository simplicity 
sufficiently varied to avoid the effect of flatness and repetition* It 
is perhaps to be regretted that Professor Adams saw fit to waive 
the opportunity of giving a legitimate literary staging to his tale of 
human circumstance, but he might very well claim that the omission 

ioi such elaboration is positively commanded by the nature of this 
find of history-writing. 
The illustrations w*ith which the book is copiously decorated are 

Lwell selected, but not uniformly well done. It would be a com- 
lendable innovation if the authors of the illustrated text- book fell 
into the habit of explaining in a note the significance of the illus- 
trated object which they offer to the nntutored vision, and thus 
established a connection between the picture and the text, 

Ever>thing considered, it seems incredible that the present book 
should not acquire a considerable vogue and thereby bring lasting 
profit to the study of history in tlie secondary' schools, 

F^ftDINANn SCHWILL, 
UntFcreity of CKioigo. 

^robl^ms of Modern Industry. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb, 
London, New York, and Bombay, Longmans, Green & Co,, 1898 — 
8vo^ pp. vi, 286. 

In this volume ^T^. and Mrs. Webb have reprinted eleven essays 

previously published in various magazines. Six of these arc by Mr. 

Webb and five by Mrs, Webb, and they embrace a considerable 

variety of subjecis, somewhat larger indeed than is Implied in the 

[title of the book. Some of them arc almost entirely descriptive, 

jch as Mrs, Webb*s account of her experience in the swcat-shops 

' of London, and her description of the Jews of the East End. Others 
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discuss abstract econoink questions, such as the articles on "Women's 
Wages/* on the ** Regulation of the Hours of Labor/' and on the 
"Distribution of the National Dividend''; two others discuss Social- 
ism and Individualism, while four deal with subjects that are more 
purely practical Under the latter head come the chapter on 
'* Women and the Factory Acts/' *'How to do away with the Sweat- 
ing Systemt** **The Reform of the Poor Law/' and "The Relationship 
between Cooperation and Trade Unionism/' Both authors are at 
their best in describing the various phases of the hfe of the people in 
London, and in discussing practical problems that arise in connection 
with them. In this field they enjoy a well-earned and undisputed 
authority. Less successful are they, in the view of the writer, in 
discussing the more abstract questions of economic theory. The 
chapter on "The Regulation of the Hours of Labor" is a sample of 
this, Mr, Webb is naturally an advocate of the eight-hour day ; but 
he seems to share the common fallacy of the trade-union leaders in 
assuming that the shortening of hours would give work to the 
unemployed, not realizing that, whether labor is paid out of capital or 
out of product, the shortening of the hours could not possibly increase 
either, and, therefore, could not increase the wealth available for the 
payment of wages, imless at the same time the efficiency of labor 
were increased. The question of international competition, whidi is 
so vital in this matter, he disposes of with an ease worthy of the 
most "optimistic" of academic economists. '*Even if the expenses 
of production/' he says, *'of all commodities were raised, and with 
them their prices, it may be shown that the total exports would not 
be reduced." This statement he bases upon the well-known and 
commonly received economic theory "that international trade does 
not depend on the supenority of one country over another in relative 
expense of production, but upon the existence of differences between 
the relative advantage, or even disadvantage, possessed by either 
country in producing various classes of its own commodities. 
According to theory, "England might import com from Poland and 
pay for it in cloth, even though England had a decided advantage 
over Poland in the production of both the one and the other' " (p, 
130). 

It willj however, not do to infer from this that the cost of labor 
and of production is a matter of indifference. In the classical 
example, England has an advantage over Poland both in cloth and 
in corn, but has a greater advantage in cloth. If, however, the cost 
of producing cloth rose, owing to the diminution in the hours of 
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labor and the consequent rise in the cost of the labor nnit^ the 
relative advantage that England enjoyed in cloth would be lessened, 
while com, being an agricultural product, would probably not be 
affected to the same extent, if at all* The eight-hour day. therefore, 
if it resulted in an increase of the cost of labor, would still lessen 
the relative advantage of England in the production of cloth and 
disturb the conditions under which international trade is supposed 
to be profitable. Nor can one lightly assume that these conditions 
are of slight importance. **In countless industries," says Mr* Webb, 
"there can be no question of foreign competition* In the railway 
industry and other internal transportation ; and in the building and 
cngjtieertng trades ; ♦ ♦ * * and in innumerable other depart- 
ments of the industrial army there need be no fear of foreign com- 
petitors" (p, 132). 

This essay was written in 1889; yet in the brief space of ten years, 
we have seen an English railway buying locomotives in .America, 
American elevators ordered for the undergroimd railroad in Lon- 
don, American slate introduced into England, and American coal 
competing with British coal in Mediterranean ports; all on account 
of strikes, which increased the cost of production for tlte British 
manufacturers, just as the etght-honr day might increase it, unless 
accompanied by an increase in efficiency. The fallacy that shorten- 
ing the working day will increase the demand for labor is the twin 
sister of the familiar tradc-union fallacy that the danand for tabor 
can be increased by limiting tlie output of each worker, as by insist- 
ing on *"one man to one machine*' and similar rules. English manu- 
facturers have long realized, as their employees must soon realize^ 
by sad experience, the fatal results of this fallacy. 

The tnie argtmicnt in favor of the short day, as has been ably 
showii by Mr. Rae, is that the hours can be shortened without any 
diminution in the daily output, and no plan of social reform can suc- 
ceed which ignores the great importance of ofRciency in production. 
It is doubtless true, as Mr, Webb and many Socialists claim, that our 
modem efficiency has been bought at the cost of a great inequality in 
the distribution of wealth, and even of much hardship, injustice, and 
wrong; but it is equally true that any attempt to secure greater 
justice in distribution at the expense of efficiency, as is apparently 
the policy of many English trade-unions, is sure lo fail. 

H. w. F. 
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Outline of Practical Sociology. With special reference to Ameri- 
can conditions. Second edition, revised. By Carroll D. Wright, 
LL.D. New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1899 — 8vo, pp. xxv, 
431- 

Too seldom do the leaders in practical life give us the opportu- 
nity of welcoming a systematic work ; one which deals directly with 
those questions about which the author's knowledge is exhaustive, 
because based upon the experience of a lifetime. There is so much 
of interest and value in the present volume that one grudges the 
space necessary for criticism. 

Such criticism is chiefly concerned with the terminology employed, 
and above all with the title chosen. If sociology is to be the "science 
of the social," embracing under its categories ever)rthing that has to 
do with life in society, the title is scarcely to be criticized; it can 
hardly be denied that such a definition would meet the popular 
conception of the newly-born science. But if those scientists are 
right who are endeavoring to secure to sociology a better defined, 
if narrower, field and thus to make this department of investi- 
gation a real science, then the title of the present volume merely 
adds to the confusion already existing. It is not helped even by the 
adjective "practical" ; if sociology includes criminology, demography, 
economics, civil government, etc., it becomes no more than a name 
for that congeries of sciences to which the term "social sciences" is 
more correctly applied. In such case, sociology would have no 
independent existence as a science. 

Taking the title in its popular sense, however, it well fits a book 
of such scope as the one under review. Founded upon and con- 
stantly emphasizing the importance of governmental commissions 
and reports, such as the census reports and the official papers of 
the departments of labor and education, it affords, with its copious 
and reliable statistics, a wholesome contrast to vague theorizing. 
It also exhibits the work of these various departments in its rapid 
advance and complication, and in its increasing exactitude. 

The conditions described and statistics gathered are, of course, 
mainly local to the United States, but in this limited field the book 
is an invaluable manual, especially to the younger student of any 
of the social sciences. Distribution and status of population, mar- 
riage and the family, political units, immigration, the special prob- 
lems of cities, such as lighting, streets and sewers, transit, etc., educa- 
tion, criminology, penology — such subjects as these are treated 
according to the method above suggested, in an interesting manner 
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and with wholesome common sense. The labor question, natumlly 
enoiigrh, comes in for special attention, and is approached from the 
standpoint of the refonner as well as from that of the scientist. AH 
these discussions are vakiable particularly to the student, for whom 
they are primarily intended. 

Tlie conclusions reached are distinctly encouraging ones. In deal- 
ing with vital statistics and standards of living, the author finds the 
average length of life to be on the increase; while the relatively 
decreasing cost of living and increasing rate of wages » together with 
the greater precautions taken regarding environment, sanitation, 
etc., enable man to endure a hard lot with greater ease and cheer- 
fulness. The family, the author finds, is in no danger of disintegra- 
tion, either from the adoption of higher standards of living or from 
degrading indtistrial influences. The decrease in the average size 
of families is to be taken as a good, rather than as an evil, tendency. 
People are not flocking to the slums and reproducing ever more 
recklessly, but quite the reverse. The slums themselves are not 
so unwholesome and disease-stricken as pictured, and, in the light 
of history, the poor are far better off than their prototypes of several 
centuries ago. 

In industry, cheap labor does not degrade, but forces upward the 
humbler laborers of tlie preceding period, while the employment 
of women and children and tlie hours of labor are steadily declin- 
ing. Frequent inter-state migration shows the mobility of Ameri- 
can labor, and Sunday employment is almost entirely a matter of 
individual volition. Machinery hurts some labor, as every social 
benefit attained injures some vested rights or dexterities, but it is 
distinctly beneficial to labor as a whole; far more men are given 
work by the introduction of machiner}^ than are deprived of it* At 
any rate no country could perform its regular labor in the old way, 
and to attempt such a return to earlier conditions would be to throw 
away civilization. Pauperism is relatively on the decline, the like 
being the case with crime, though statistics on the latter subject 
are defective and readily lend themselves to false conclusions. 

The work prescribes maiiy remedies for existing social incon- 
veniences and dangers, and in so far can scarcely bear the name 
of science pure and simple. The value of youthful association in 
kindergartens, schools, etc., is recognized as a potent factor in the 
creation of a code of morals, suited to form useful members of ottr 
society; the divorce situation in the United States is unparalleled 
in other countries, and should be studied attentively ; marriage must 
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be regulated and divorce limited, the guilty party should be pro- 
ceeded against by the State, and a wholesome public opinion should 
discountenance lax and irregular relations ; punishment of criminals 
is to have as its object "reformation, with incidental profits" rather 
than the reverse; the competition of prison-labor is not serious, and 
while short-term prisoners and incorrigibles should do coarse, hard 
work, those who are susceptible of reformation should have higher 
manual and technical training. Many other practical hints are given 
as the fruit of a wide experience, and the moral side of social insti- 
tutions and tendencies is kept steadily in view. 

The book is just, broad-minded and sensible, and its conclusions 
are almost invariably supported by carefully gathered and collated 
statistics, skilfully and judicially interpreted. It is full of valuable 
suggestions as to practical method, etc., for the student, and the 
various chapters are accompanied by good bibliographies, which are 
confined, however, almost exclusively to works accessible in the 
English language. 

ALBERT G. KELLER. 
Yale University. 



Municipal Monopolies, a collection of papers by American Econo- 
mists and Specialists. Edited by Edward Bemis, Ph.D., Profes- 
sor of Economic Science in the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 1899 — i2mo, 
691 pp. 

"Municipal Monopolies" is a collection of papers by six different 
authors, edited by E. W. Bemis, Ph.D., who also furnishes four 
of the nine chapters of the book. Three of the writers are well 
known as pronounced advocates of the public ownership of the 
so-called "public utilities," and their contributions to the book leave 
the reader in no doubt as to their attitude. To give support to 
their views the cooperation of a few "acknowledged authorities," 
as the editor says, has been secured. The opening chapter on 
Water Works, by Mr. M. M. Baker, editor of Engineering News, 
is in many respects the most valuable feature of the whole book. 
The writer does not attempt to prove a case either for or against 
municipal ownership, but submits many valuable data and sug- 
gests some fruitful lines of thought. 

Prof. Commons of Syracuse contributes the second chapter and 
deals with the question of municipal electric lighting. He fills one 
hundred and twenty-five pages with criticisms of Messrs. Francisco 
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and Foster (who are opposed to municipal ownership), and accom* 
panics his statenieixts with statistical tables, which, if accurate, may 
have some value to students of the subject. His description of 
certain phases of the electric Hghting business is good, especially 
his classification of "depreciation" under three heads, w^hich he calls 
^'depreciation by uxe, depreciation by competitive impropemcnis, 
and depreciation by replacement/* His comments, however, on 
the financiering of private companies are not always accurate in 
point of fact, nor safe as generalizations. In the case of many 
electric lighting companies the cost of the plant has been actually 
paid in cash by the stockholders, and it is certainly idle to say that 
**the stock stands merely for the speculative and managing interest 
in the enterprise," The writer appears, furthermore, in the role 
of a demagogue when he refers to a municipal debt incurred for a 
public industry as something which "creates an idle class, living 
on fixed and guaranteed incomes." The chapter closes with a 
somewhat sensational argument in favor of municipal ownership^ 
which is, however, occasionally relieved by such concessions of 
municipal inefficiency as the following (p. 179) : "The legislative 
branch of our cities has so hopelessly decayed, tliat until something 
like proportional representation is adopted, no additjonal powers 
should be granted to it. The successful electrical plants through- 
out the country in larger cities are under control of commissions*" 
♦ « * # 

Prof. F* A* C, Perrine, of Leland Stanford University, con- 
tributes one of the most thottghtful and suggestive essays^ which 
is entitled '* Validity of Electric Light Comparison/* The gist of 
his remarks is given in the following sentence, wivich he italicizes: 
"A service is properly performed for the benefit of tlie entire com- 
muniiy when the minimum amount of energy is employed in pre- 
paring for the service and executing it." 

Tlie chapter on ''Municipal Franchises in New York," by Dr. 
Max West, is an interesting historical statement, as is also Prof. 
Parsons* article on the Telephone. With the latter *s essay on "The 
Legal Aspects of Monopoly," debatable ground is reached, especi- 
ally on the subject of the right of tlie public to regulate rates in 
Uises of business affected with a public interest. The author cites 
many legal decisions on this vexed question, puts in a plea for local 
seU-govcniment, and mentions examples of the way in which self- 
govcrment has been denied to American cities* Much of the arti- 
cle is tinged with partisanship, and the writer is openly favorable 
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to public ownership. He endeavors, however, to be fair when he 
says : "The law is perfectly clear that where no exclusive franchise 
is affected, the public may compete with private business. But 
ethics can hardly yield assent to such a doctrine. It means the 
right to destroy private property." Taken as a whole, the chapter 
is a very readable one, although it presents for the most part but 
one side of the question. 

The remaining chapters, three in number, are written by the 
editor. These are distinctly the utterances of an advocate, who is 
seeking converts to his views. In his discussion of Street Railways, 
Professor Bemis refers to the experience of English cities and of 
Port Arthur, Ontario, the only American city which has undertaken 
public ownership and operation. Unfortunately for his argument, 
the experience of these cities has usually resulted in financial failure. 
He, however, regards the city railroad of Port Arthur (population 
2,698) as "too small to present many lessons or any evidence of 
financial success." He might have mentioned (but he does not) 
that the road is operated at an annual loss of about $5,500. Of 
Huddersfield, England, he says: "It is not surprising if public 
ownership failed of financial success where private ownership did 
not venture to enter" ; of Plymouth, "It is not surprising, therefore, 
that it has only earned about two-thirds of the interest on the plant, 
after paying all other expenses." In several cases he omits to men- 
tion the complete degree of financial failure attending these muni- 
cipal undertakings, although he records with some detail the suc- 
cesses of Leeds and Glasgow. His article is not strengthened by 
th^ occasional use of the vernacular of the demagogue, in his refer- 
ences to the "power of wealth," "corporate greed," and the like. 

Taking the book as a whole, the writers place too much confi- 
dence in the wisdom of the unintelligent multitude, and almost 
entirely ignore as a motive of action those qualities of human nature 
which long ago called forth the "tenth commandment." For it may 
be envy more than any other motive which dominates the desire for 
municipalization of any paying industry. Throughout the book, 
the dishonesty of private corporate management is too freely 
assumed, while the evils of political administration are minimized. 

CHARLES E. CURTIS. 
New Haven. 
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History and Digest of the International Arbitrations to which the 
United States has been a Party. By John Bassett Moort* In six 
volumes, Washington, Government Printing Officct 189&— Svo, 
pp. xcviii+989, 1141+lxvi (Index to v's 1 and 2), uoi* 1160, 
842, maps 1-61. 

Tills is a tremendous piece of work, excellently done. It is an 
immense reservoir of facts, relating primarily to the various arbi- 
trated questions between our own government and others, diicfly 
Great Britain, More than this, it puts within reach of the student 
of American history much which he could hardly get elsewhere 
save by great expense of time and labor, relating to our territor 
growth, and our fishery relations. So far as appears the discussions 
and arguments are summarized with fairness wlien not given in fuUp, 
and a due sense of proportion has been preserved in the space alloUeil 
The numerous maps, to illustrate this part of the work, are most 
welcome. Would that all the maps explanatory of our botmdary 
treaties, some made a part of them specifically like Distumell s map 
in the treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo with Mexico, were equally 
accessible. 

Naturally in such a work as this, issued by the government, a 
certain reserve is demanded by the dignity of the occasion, and the 
real explanation of things cannot always be given. Thus the account 
of the Halifax Fishery Award leaves the heavy damage assessed , 
against the United States unaccounted for, where tt should realljfl 
be ascribed, so it is said, to the want of force and ability shown by 
the American commissioner. 

The history of the arbitration of our North Eastern boimdary 
question by the King of ihe Netherlands, failure though it was, is 
interesting: for it makes clear what many fail to appreciate, that 
arbitration is not the suggestion of a compromise, but the exact and 
final decision of a point submitted. 

These six bulky volumes, with their more than five thousand pages, 
contain much more, however, than an account of the arbitrations t(»l 
which the United States lias been a party. Tliey describe the arbi- 
tration of various disputes of other powers, though not giving so 
full a list of them as Or. Darby furnishes at the end of his mono- 
graph on "International Arbitration,'* They give certain instances 
of successful mediation. They give the text of various plans for a 
pcniianent arbitration system, including that of the New York State 
Bar Association, They contain an immense amount of matter 
relating to private claims a^tnst foreign governments, some of it 
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highly important as illustrating and settling principles in interna- 
tional law, but much which save for completeness' sake could have 
been dispensed with. Some account is also given of arbitrations 
between foreign powers in which United States authorities have 
served as judges. 

Besides all this, an attempt seems to have been made to deduce 
certain principles of law and to set forth certain usages relating, first, 
to arbitration itself, and, second, to the intercourse of States. Thus 
in the third volume the procedure of Courts of Arbitration is dis- 
cussed, and their right to determine the extent of their jurisdiction. 
And much space is given to such topics as Intervention, Domicil, 
Denial of Justice and Nationality. 

Were we disposed to be critical, it is with the handling of some 
of this later, rather superfluous matter, that we should take issue. 
It has a little the look of having been shovelled in loose, without 
being sifted and packed away. The author does not always guide 
our way through this mass of material. We have, it is true, a good 
table of contents and an index of more than one hundred and fifty 
pages. But we have a right to ask that so competent a publicist 
as Professor Moore, shall either preface or conclude his topics with 
a statement of the principles involved, and this he does not always 
do. Take the fifty-third chapter in the third volume for instance, 
headed Intervention, but presenting the history of a vast number 
of private claims adjudicated by commissions. 

Save for the sub-titles, nothing is said to show the applicability 
of the heading or the conclusions to be drawn. The chapter cer- 
tainly does not relate to that kind of intervention which the recent 
action of the United States in Cuba has made familiar to us, and 
we are at a loss to know what the heading is intended to mean. The 
matter under the title Domicil is also thrown together without 
explanation, while on the other hand the subject of the "power of 
arbitrators to determine questions as to their own jurisdiction" is 
suitably explained in its early pages. So that in arrangement, choice 
of material, clearness of handling and value, the subject proper 
of these volumes strikes us as being on a higher level than the 
related topics which are added. Perhaps this is being hypercritical, 
like finding fault with an elephant because his anatomy is not more 
distinct: we can certainly say that the work is most creditable to 
the government which has authorized, and to the scholar who has 
compiled it. 

THEODORE S. WOOLSEY. 
Yale University. 
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Selections from the Sources of Engiish History, being a supplement 
to text-hooks of English History, B. C 55^-^'^ D, iSj^. Arranged 
and edited by Cliarles W* Colby, M,A./Ph*D., Professor of History 
in McGill University. London and New York, Longmans, Grcea 
& Co., 1899 — 8vo, pp. xxxvi, 325, 

Professor Colby has brought together in his manual one hundred 
and seventeen selections, designed to illustrate English history from 
the time of Caesar to the nineteenth centnr>% The collection differs 
from any previous one of the kind, in that it deals with the 
whole of English history and wiUi an uncommonly wide rang^e of 
subjects. At the same time it is unique, in that it contains scarcely 
one of the representative documents of English history, and except 
in a very few instances, omits all texts of a strictly constitutional 
character. There are very few political documents and but one of 
a legal cliaracter, despite the fact that Professor Colby declares a 
law to be **among the best kinds of historical evidence,*' (p. 27,) 

But evidently the compiler has selected only such extracts as he 
believed to be within the comprehension of the boy of sixteen ytBiB, 
and variety and simplicity therefore seem to have been the objarts 
he lias had in view. But as probably no two students of English 
history would agree on the same list, criticism must take the form 
of a frank expression of opinion regarding the insertion of certain 
documents and the exclusion of others, I have space here for but 
two or three comments. 

English history would have been more accurately illustrated had 
the series begun with No. 4 (**The Primitive Germans"), and con- 
tinued later than the year 1832. As texts illustrating Anglo-Saxon 
history are here limited to eight, it would seem'Nviser to have omitte<1 
Alcuin's letter to Charles the Great and have inserted something 
bearing on the ecclesiastical or institutional history. It is an open 
question whether Gregory's letter to William the Conqueror has any 
place here, particularly as to understand it, the boy of sixteen would 
have to have some knowledge of continental history — as Professor 
Colby acknowledges. Furthermore the whole point of the investi- 
ture struggle, in its relation to England, is here lost siglit of in the 
failure to illtistrate tlie quarrel between Henry I and Anselm. Pro- 
fessor Colby has missec! an excellent opportunity of making accessible 
a new document by printing Froissart*s account of the rising of 
1381 instead of the account discovered by Mr. Trevclyan and printed 
recmily in the English Historical Review. Generally speaking, the 
texts illustrating the reigns of VViltiam I and Eluabeth are inad^ 
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equate, while certain of the documents (Nos. 85, 88, 89, 90, 97) 
seem to the reviewer above the comprehension of the average boy 
of sixteen. 

Yet Professor Colby has performed a difficult task in a satisfactory 
manner. He has shown familiarity with a wide range of sources and 
has edited his selections excellently. The introduction — rambling 
perhaps and certainly above the comprehension of the boy of six- 
teen — is interesting and the prefaces to the documents and the 
occasional explanatory notes are admirable. The scholarship in the 
work can be rated high. There are almost no slips either of proof- 
reading or fact. On page 184 Professor Colby speaks of Plymouth 
as settled by the Puritans, a license hardly permissible in a careful 
scholar. On page IQI the page reference to Warwick's Memoirs 
should be 239 instead of 231. 

CHARLES M. ANDREWS. 
Biyn Mawr College. 



Landmarks in English Industrial History. By George Townsend 
Warner, M.A. London, Blackie & Son; New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1899 — ^PP- 3^0. 

The author of this book disclaims any intention of presenting 
facts that were before unknown; his object is to illustrate the best 
known facts of English economic history, to show their relations 
to each other and to the development of English history in general. 
"If history is to teach us anything," he says in the last chapter, "it 
is to apply the past as a touchstone for the present" ; this wholesome 
idea pervades the volume, enlivening many topics that would be 
hopelessly dry if treated from an antiquarian's standpoint, and makes 
it a contribution of real value to the resources of the teacher and 
the student. The author begins with England before the Conquest 
and carries his work down to the present day, but the bulk of the 
book is devoted to the later middle ages and the period antecedent 
to the present century. Government policy is treated in full, but 
little attention is paid to the influence of economic development 
on purely political institutions. In arrangement the book is divided 
into nineteen chapters, most of them given to some special topic 
in economic organization or development — for example the manor, 
the town, the mercantile system, the agrarian revolution of the 
eighteenth century — some of them more miscellaneous in contents, 
rather narrative than critical. 
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The chief merit of the book app<fars in the first class of chapters^ 
in tlie maimer in which the results of previotis invesligations are 
condensed, the conclusions set forth and illustrated. The author 
shows decided ability in selecting and arranging his material, as 
witness the compact descriptions of the mediaeval village, of the town, 
of the organization of trade and industry, and makes a judicious 
use of quotations from the sources ( from Domesday, from the char- 
ters of merchant gilds, from the Dialogue on the Exchequer) to 
give life to his pictures- The worth of a book of this kind can be 
measured largely on the standard of what is left out; omission is 
never a greats* virtue than when a self-denying historian exercises 
it for the benefit of beginners. The author yields in some chapters 
to the temptation of presenting what is trivial when the important 
is still undiscovered, but as a rule he reserves his own energies and 
those of the reader for the consideration of questions that lead some- 
where. Disputed questions are discussed with fairness and caution* 
The qualities that Matthew Arnold thought of most importance in 
a primer of English literature, clearness, brevity, proportion and 
sobriety, are of importance too in a Ixjok of this kind, and the book 
has them. 

There are some errors or misprints in the dates, and slips some- 
times in matter of fact, as on page 46, where it is said lliat markets 
and fairs w^cre granted in the court leet, but on the whole the com- 
pilation seems careful and accurate. The index is not tnist worthy p 
to judge froni the first reference in it. 

CLIVE DAY. 
YaIo Uoiversitj. 



Science of Staihtics* Part 11. Statistics and Economics. By 
Richmond Mayo- Smith, Ph.D., Professor of Political Economy 
and Social Science in Columbia University. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press. The Macmillan Company. 1899 — ^xiii and 
467 pp. 

This second volume of the general work on the Science of Statis- 
tics has at length api^eared and is« in many respects, disappointing. 
It is the evident intention that it shall serve as a college text-book 
and, at the same time, prove popular with the average business man. 
For the student in economics it is hardly necessary that it should 
go to such length in explaining the marginal utility or law of 
diminishing return; but if the work is to reach the mass of readers 
interested along such lines, then tlic portion of each chapter devoted 
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to economic purpose is none too long. Although statistics lend 
themselves to mathematical treatment better, possibly, than any other 
branch of social science, we fail to find, even in a foot-note, a formula 
expressed in s)rmbols of calculus or algebra. As in the first volume, 
charts or diagrams are not employed to represent dynamic con- 
ditions, although these are of great value in fixing the attention of 
the reader of average ability. If the book is to appeal to the 
general public, it would appear inexpedient to refer, on contiguous 
pages, to centners, kilograms and tons, when, with little additional 
labor, the tables could have been reduced to English measurements. 
The author realizes that many of the tables, in the present incomplete 
stage of the science, have but a limited value in defining static 
phenomena, whereas the juxtaposition of the situations in different 
years may be most valuable in showing tendencies. 

The matter is admirably divided and arranged under three main 
groups: [I] Constmiption and Production; [II] Exchange; [III] 
Distribution. Professor Mayo-Smith is rather loath to give 
exchange a separate division, preferring to follow his colleague. 
Professor J. B. Clark, in considering it as a part of production. The 
chapter on Index-mmibers is particularly good, giving, in brief, the 
important results so far obtained, together with the methods 
employed by the various investigators; at the lame time not over- 
estimating the value of this work, and pointing out clearly the diflS- 
culties that confront such attempts. The plan of giving, at the 
beginning of each chapter, a fairly complete bibliography on the 
subject there treated, is certainly to be commended. The author has 
possibly succeeded as well as could be expected, when we consider 
the unreliability of the data at his command, and the volume will 
certainly take its place as one well fitted for ready reference in that 
field where qualitative distinctions are supplemented by quantitative 
measurements. 

WM. B. BAILEY. 
Yale University. 
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Students of sociology who do not read French will be grateful to 
Professor Howard C. Warren of Princeton, for his excellent trans la* 
tion of Gabriel Tarde's *'Lcs Lois SQciales." (The Macmillan Co*, 
New York.) Perhaps no one has exercised a wider and more 
wholesome influence on the development of social philosophy in 
recent years tlian Tarde; and in this little book are compressed^ 
under three *iaws" — vlz^^ those of the repetition, the opposition, and 
the adaptation of phenomena — the essential features of his iystem* 

Against the exclusively psychological metho<l in sociology whicli 
Tarde represents, Adolphc Coste, ex-president of the Statistical 
Society of Paris, protests in his recent work ; '*Les Principes d'une 
Sociohgie objective'' (Paris, Felix Alcan, 1899), Sociology, he 
insists, is a science of facts, having an objective and experimental 
rather than a psychological basis. Its materials are to lie found 
in history and in demography; and in particular in the life of the 
most highly developed peoples of the present time rather than in 
the doubtful data given by prehistoric archajology, the anecdotes of 
traveliers about savage and barbarian tribes, and conjectures con- 
cerning the matriarchal family or primitive communism. All this is 
excellent ; and the book contains, besides, numerous interesting sug- 
gestions and important facts. Nevertheless, it cannot be regard ed» 
we think, as of great significance. It lacks — and this is perhaps 
inevitable where the psychological and the ethical are excluded 
from view— const nictive and interpretive power* 

W. Walker Stevens' ''Higher Life for Working People** (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1899) breathes an admirable spirit — sj^npathetic 
with the poor, in the main just toward the rich, candid, cautious, 
hopeful The specific proposals made, — such as the scheme for 
giving work to the imemployed, reforms in poor-law administration^ 
old age annuities, profit-sharing, the eight-hour day, various reforms 
in taxation, voUmtary diminution in the birth-rate, and the like — 
are none of them new, but they are discussed^ if not with striking 
vigor and dioroughness, yet at any rate in a sane and amicable 
temper. 

Another serviceable translation to be recorded is that of 
Professor Anton Menger's ''Das Rechi auf den vollen Arbciisertrag'' 
(**The Right to the whole Produce of Labor/* The Macmillan Co., 
New York), which comes to us from the hand of Mr. M, E* 
Tanner, The work is, as Dr. Menger promises, "a fragment of 
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a larger work, in which I am attempting a synthesis of socialism 
as a body of legal rules"; that is, it treats socialism from the 
juristic rather than the economic, the philanthropic, or the broadly 
social point of view. The discussion is marked by uncommon pene- 
tration, grasp, thoroughness, steadiness and candor; and it gives 
adequate recognition to the early English writers, Godwin, Hall and 
Thompson, from whom Karl Marx derived his fundamental ideas, 
though without acknowledging their source. The introduction, by 
Professor H. S. Foxwell, which occupies a third part of the book, 
gives in an admirable way a still ampler account of the "English 
school," and of its influence on subsequent thought. 

The late President Francis A. Walker was not only an eminent 
economist, but a man deeply interested in the issues that concerned 
the welfare of his country. Above fifty of his shorter monographs 
and public utterances have been collected and edited by Professor 
Davis R. Dewey, Ph.D., in two octavo volumes. (Henry Holt & 
G>mpany, New York.) Many of the articles have appeared before 
in various economic journals, but some are printed from the manu- 
scripts of lectures found after his death. The work appears under 
the title "Discussions in Economics and Statistics," and the articles 
are grouped under the following heads: Finance and Taxation; 
Money and Bimetallism; Economic Theory; Statistics; National 
Growth; Social Economics. Under each head the articles are 
arranged chronologically. The first volume is of particular inter- 
est since it contains the portrait and the last public utterance of the 
author, made in Washington on the evening of Dec. 31, 1896. 

Watson's "History of American Coinage" (G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
New York) contains some matter not easily accessible elsewhere 
nor so well arranged. The successive acts of 1792, 1834, 1837, and 
1853, are thoroughly analyzed and explained. The earlier monetary 
laws during the Colonial and Revolutionary periods are more cur- 
sorily treated. The legislation since 1873 deserves more careful 
treatment. The chapter on the trade dollar contains a few serious 
historical errors. The book is the first to call attention to the mean- 
ing of the provision for a limited coinage of silver dollars contained 
in the War Revenue Act of 1898. 

The legislative history of "Congressional Grants of Land in Aid 
of Railways" is carefully detailed by Dr. John Bell Sanborn, of the 
Ohio State University. (Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, 
No. 30.) The economic aspects of the policy of land grants receive 
less discussion than one would expect to find in such an essay. 
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Prof* S. M. McV'ane of Harvard !ias rendered teachers and stu- 
dents of nineteenth century history a most valued service in editing an 
EngHsh translation of Seignobos' '*Hisfoire PoUlique de L' Europe 
Coniemporaine*' (*'A Political History of Europe since 1814," New 
York, Henry Holt fit Co.) The chapters relating to England have 
been revised and some additions have been made to them. The 
meagre bibliographies to these chapters in particular have been some- 
what extended. We cannot help but feel that there is still room for 
improvement in the English edition in the bibliograpliics. H tJie 
books mentioned have been translated into English this fact should 
always be noted, for obviously the same public that needs an English 
version of Seignobos* book will in general be able to consult only 
those of his authorities which are accessible in English. A casual 
examination of the bibliographies reveals the following cases, in 
which the existence of English translations has not been remarked : 

p. 2^. Fi&chel, **La ConsiiiuHon d' Angleierre^'* (Fischers book 

was written tn German.) 
p. 67. Marx, *'Das Capital/' and Engel, '*Die Lage der Arbeiienden 

Classen in England/' 
p. 285. Borgeaud, " Atabiissement ei Rhdsion des Constitutions/* 
p. 484- Simon, *%'Empereur Guillaume/' 

Von Sybel, '*Die Begriindung des Deutschefi Rekhes/* 
p, 614. A, Leroy-BcauUeu* "^U Empire des Tsars/' 
p. 670. E. dc Lavcleye, **La Peninsule des Balkans/* (In this case 
the English edition enjoyed the author's revision,) 
Ranke, ' Serbien ttnd die Serben/' 

A, V. Huhn, '*Der Kampf der Bulgaren um ihre Nalianai" 
einheit/' 
pw 746. Laveleye, "L^ Socialisme Contemporaine/' 

The translation is readable, but not immaculate. The following 
slips may be noted as likely to perplex or mislead. 

p» 140* "Cavaignac, tn the processes of 1831, recalled the memory 
of his father," for '^Catmignac, a« prods de iS^i/* 

p. 747, In a note, the author is made to say, "I am forbidden by 
the tniilitional custom of the earliest historians to intro- 
duce into political histor>* the recital of the details of war 
and diplomatic negotiations/* What he did say was *'/> 
ftte suis t^carte de rusag^, traditiimnel depuis les historiens 
antiques, de faire entrer dans rhistorie pifliiique le ricii 
des faits dc guerre, etc/* 

p. 763. Of Gervinus* '*Gesch. des XlX^m JakrhundertsJ* it is said, 
"much detail but always reliable/' Seignobos wrote 
"trh detains pas tou jours siir/^ 
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A certain allowance has to be made for oversights, but the presence 
of oversights of this kind indicates that the careful teacher will do 
well to provide himself with a copy of the original. On the other 
hand, the full index of thirty-one pages makes the English edition 
more than twice as serviceable for consultation as the original. 

The second volume of Edward John Payne's "History of the 
New World called America" (Oxford, 1899: At the Clarendon 
Press. Henry Frowde, publisher. New York) is a continuation of 
the elaborate investigation of the primitive culture of America, which 
formed the second part of the first volume. Mr. Payne believes 
that he has shown that the advancement of the Mexicans and Peru- 
vians toward civilization was indigenous, and that its peculiar inter- 
est lies in the "circumstance that it represents more fully and illus- 
trates more clearly than any other (primitive history) the transi- 
tion from the natural or savage life to the artificial state which we 
call civilization." In particular the American languages reveal the 
processes of language formation at a lower stage than can be studied 
in the tongues of the old world. Mr. Payne's second -volume, then, 
is not merely a study of primitive America, but an eflfort to solve the 
problem of the beginnings of human civilization from the unique 
data which primitive America aflfords. With this purpose in view 
he examines the life of the Peruvians and Mexicans from every side, 
social, political, intellectual and religious. Their languages and 
intellectual outfit in particular are subjected to a very thorough study. 
In his third volume Mr. Payne will return to the field of recorded 
history and take up the Spanish Conquest. His treatment of this 
theme in his "European Colonies" was so richly suggestive that 
one must look forward with impatience to the fuller narrative that 
is promised. 

Mr. David S. Meldrum in "Holland and the Hollanders" (New 
York, Dodd, Mead & Co.) has written much more than an ordinary 
book of travel. The author not only knows Holland well, but is 
familiar with the literature of earlier travel. It would not be easy 
to find a clearer and more satisfactory description of the local and 
national government of the Dutch, their system of education, insti- 
tutions of charity, and public works. 

Helen Marot's "Handbook of Labor Literature" (Philadelphia: 
Free Library of Economics and Political Science, 1899) is compiled 
with intelligence, and will be in a high degree useful to those who 
are beginning the study of social economy, and to practical men in 
search of information concerning the subjects in question. For the 
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careful student, it is too limited in scope to be of much service, aside 
from the fact that it excludes all German, French and Italian titles* 
References to periodical literature are omitted as being already suffi- 
ciently indexed, while government reports and pamphlets have 
received special attention. We notice that *^ Poole's Index,'* doubt- 
less by a typographical error, is made to begin in 1802, 

It may be of service to note that the recently issued **Hisioir€ dii 
Doctrines £conomiques'' par Luigi Cossa (Paris^ V, Giard and E* 
Briere) is a translation of Cossa's "Introdurione alio Siudio delY 
Economia PolUkia/' The translator seems not to have been aware 
of Mr. Louis Dyer's English translation published in 1893, which, 
as it received some revision and additions from the author, should 
have been consulted as the latest and most complete edition of 
Cossa*s work. Dyer s index of subjects, too, makes his edition much 
more serviceable to the student than either the Italian original or 
this French version. 
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COMMENT. 
The Question of Porto Rico; Scientific Socialism. 

THE declaration of President McKinJey and Secretary Root 
in favor of free trade with Porto Rico was sound politics 
and sound statesmanship. It was sound politics because, being 
in the line of our traditional policy and the needs of the island, 
it could not be effectively attacked by the opposition. The criti- 
cisra of the narrow protectionists could be safely ignored, for 
no one would do more for them than McKinley, and they could 
press their point only by openly perverting a professed policy 
of humanity to selfish ends. Yet in spite of the obvious wisdom 
of the President's recommendation the bills drafted by Mr. 
Foraker in the Senate and Mr, Payne in the House^ in conse- 
quence of tlie protests of some protected interests^ have been com- 
pletcly transformed in character. 

By these bills Porto Rico is declared to be under the authority 
of Congress unrestrained by the constitution^ and after specious 
promises of liberation this new monarch does less for these new 
subjects than the English Parliament has done for the negroes 
of Jamaica. The Jamaicans enjoy unrestricted trade with all 
the world; upon the Porto Ricans are to be levied crushing duties 
on the necessaries of life imported from the United States, and 
( access to our markets, so indispensable to their economic develop- 
ment, is similarly restricted* Of economic liberty they will have 
less than England's most despotically governed crown colonies. 
To find a parallel to this policy one must go bade to the ruthless 
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commercial oppression of Ireland in the last century. What shall 
it profit the Republicans to create an Ireland at our doors? 

Will the task of convincing the Filipinos that we are bring^ing 
them liberty be made easier by this sacrifice of the unre- 
sisting Porto Ricans? What will be its effect on the solution of 
the Cuban question? Will not the Cubans justly suspect our 
intentions toward them when they see the outcome of our pro- 
fessions to Porto Rico? Whatever settlement is attempted of 
the Cuban question cannot fail to be embarrassed by this treat- 
ment of the neighbor island. Is it not for our interest to allay 
Cuban suspicion and to give every opportunity for the rise of a 
desire for annexation to the United States? For such must be 
the final result, and there are very few who have any faith in the 
permanence of a Cuban Republic. At best it will only be a 
repetition of the history of the Republic of Texas. A large 
majority of our people would welcome annexation if desired by 
the Cubans. Whether in the future the people of Cuba will 
look to annexation with hope or resist it with desperation will 
depend in no small measure on the experience of Porto Rico. 
Is it sound statesmanship to convince the Cubans that annexation 
would be only a change of masters? Several times our govern- 
ment has offered Spain $100,000,000 for Cuba and recently the 
island has occasioned an expenditure of several hundred millions. 
Would it be wise public policy to close our pockets resolutely 
against any return whatever from this expenditure by coimter- 
acting by law the perfectly natural advantages we might res^ 
from freedom of trade with Cuba upon the restoration of her 
prosperity? Or again, if the Cubans "are, and of right, ought 
to be free and independent,** why ought a sister people of identi- 
cal character to be subjects ? ^ 

The dangers to the country from organizing Porto Rico as a 
territory under the constitution are as much exaggerated as the 
economic dangers of free trade with the island. These fears 
argue a distrust in our system and in ourselves. One hundred 
and twenty-two years ago, in the infancy of our federal union, we 
opened our doors and offered statehood to Canada with its almost 
purely French Catholic population of 100,000 people, equal to 
over 3% of our population at that time. To-day the 
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Spanish Catholic population of Porto Rico is equal to about 
1% of our population. In 1805, Louisiana with a free popu- 
lation, mainly French^ was organized as a territory under a more 
liberal plan than that now proposed for Porto Rico with the 
additional privilege of free trade with the rest of the country and 
the retention of special opportunities for trade with France and 
Spam* In 181 1 Louisiana was admitted as a State. In both 
instances the New England Federalists, consist^tly with their 
disbelief in democracy, advocated the crown colony system such 
as England had put in force in Canada. Is there no lesson for 
our Federalists of to-day in the fact that Lord Durham in his 
great report of 1839 on the troubles in Canada made this refer- 
ence to Louisiana ? "The influence of perf ^tly equal and popu- 
lar institutions in the effacing distinctions of race without dis- 
order or oppression and with little more than the ordinary ani- 
mosities of party in a free country is memorably exempliEed in 
the history of tlie State of Louisiana, the laws and population of 
which were French at the time of its cession to the American 
Union." What good reasons are now advanced for our imitat- 
ing the crown colony system for Porto Rico when our own terri- 
torial system won the admiration of one of England's greats 
colonial administrators and contributed by its results to the 
rcfonnation of the Canadian govemment? Following our 
example still further, a generation ago, the Canadian Confedera- 
tion was established of which Quebec, with its French popula- 
tion equal to a third of the entire population of the Dominion, 
is a member on substantial equality with the other provinces* 
The rivalries of race and religion give rise to strain and friction, 
but on the whole Canada is far better off than at any time under 
the crown system. If Canada can combine in a federal system 
such elements in such proportions, what real ground for any 
serious apprehension would exist for admission of both Cuba 
and Porto Rico as states after a reasonable preparation as terri- 
tories? 

Again, in 1850, New Mexico, with a population no better 
fitted for self-government than are the Porto Ricans and five 
times as far from St. Louis in time as Porto Rico is from 
Charleston^ was given a much more liberal territorial org^niza* 
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tion than that now proposed for the island. Yet no one has 
shown that the more liberal plan has failed in New Mexico or 
that New Mexico has been prematurely made a State. 

In 1870 the Spanish Cortes recognized Porto Rico as a prov- 
ince of Spain, thereby constituting it just as much a part of Spain 
as Long Island is of New York State, and Porto Rico has sent 
four senators and twelve deputies to the Cortes. Yet we sever 
the island from the mother state with fair promises of liberty 
and then propose to give them no more self-government and less 
commercial freedom than they had under Spanish rule. 

Seventy-six years ago President Monroe warned the allied 
powers of Europe not to attempt to extend their system to 
Spanish- America. By that broad step, writes the great German 
historian Gervinus, "to the joyful surprise of liberals on both 
sides of the sea and to the terrified surprise of European L^ti- 
mists, the United States took its stand among the great powers." 

What was this European system against which we protested? 
Crown colonial government with exclusive rights of navigation, 
substantially a counterpart of what is now proposed for Porto 
Rico; and the arguments in defence of it as presented by 
Chateaubriand to Canning, could be, in fact, will be used 
without essential change by our present imperialist leaders. 
Unmindful of this earlier recognition, these leaders give us the 
proud assurance that at last the rank of a "great power" is 
accorded to us. But is it under circumstances that offer equal 
encouragement to the lovers of liberty? Does not, on the con- 
trary, our present programme signalize the triumph of the 
principles of Talleyrand and Mettemich? 

If the Monroe doctrine survives our taking a hand in the 
affairs of Asia, what will be left of it if we ourselves apply the 
system of the Holy Allies to Porto Rico? 

Even if the Republican party went too far a generation ago in 
trying to establish equality and universal suffrage in the South, 
must the reaction now carry it to the other extreme? Can it 
no longer take any risks in the cause of liberty and self-govern- 
ment? It would be a strange transformation for that party, pre- 
eminently in our history the party of human liberty, now to come 
forward imder the standard of subjection for weaker peoples. In 
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the event of such a change, this honored name wotdd become 
a mere empty title like that of the Holy Roman Empire in the 
days of Voltaire* Our historians may safely vindicate the sin- 
cerity of the Tories, but is it not ominous when our politicians 
advocate their principles? 



To speak of a theory as scientific does not necessarily mean 
that it is true, but merely that it is based upon observation, 
analysis, and generalization. The observation may be partial 
or faulty; the analysis and generalization may be fallacious. 
Yet as long as the methods are those of science, we speak not 
improperly of the results as scientific. Using the term in this 
sense, modem scientific socialism may be said to rest upon a 
number of theories or generalizations, worked out in the main 
by Marx and Engels, of which the most important are the follow- 
ing: I, The materialistic philosophy of history, according to 
which all history consists of a series of contests between classet, 
each fighting for tts own interest; 2^ The concentration theory, 
according to which capital is gradually being absorbed by a few 
very rich people, while the masses are being expropriated and 
pauperized; 3, The theory of crises, according to which com- 
mercial disturbances are bound to occur in increasing intensity, 
until the whole capitalistic system is overtlirown in a final 
cataclysm; 4, The theory of value, which derives all value from 
socially necessary labor. It is not necessary to explain these doc- 
trines here. Suffice it to say that they have led to the conception 
of an ideal society, in which private ownership and control of 
capital will be impossible, and all means of production will belong 
to the state. And the tenacity with which this ideal is adhered 
to by socialists is in great part due to the belief, implied in the 
materialistic conception of history^ that society is moving 
towards tliis goal according to a law of nature, which no human 
agency can arrest 

These theories have also had their effect upon professional 
economists, and the belief (or better, the fear) that society 
was being split into two classes, the very rich and the very poor, 
with an almost impassable gulf between them, has been expressed 
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by many who had no faith in socialism. This view was promi- 
nent at the conference held in Eisenach in 1872, which led to the 
formation of the Verein fur Socialpolitik, and at which society 
was compared to a ladder in which the middle rungs were being 
broken out. In many respects the association was diametrically 
opposed to socialism, since it stood for social reform along ethical 
lines, and therefore repudiated the materialistic philosophy of his- 
tory. But the theory of the impoverishment of the wage-workers 
and the extinction of the middle class seemed then, and still 
seems to many, to be supported by observation and experience. 

The past quarter of a century has, however, been a period 
of statistical investigation as well as of social legislation, and 
we know a good deal more about the tendencies of capitalism 
than we did when the first volume of Das Kapitcd was published. 
Especially instructive in this respect was the German trades 
census of 1895. That this and other investigations have made 
a deep impression on the literary leaders of the socialist party 
in Germany, is shown by the late convention of that party, an 
accoimt of which is printed in another part of this Review. One 
speaker said without reserve that they had learned something 
from the census of 1895, and another acknowledged that the 
agrarian question, which has always been a stumbling-block in 
the way of socialist propaganda in the rural districts, required 
further study before they could pronounce upon it with confi- 
dence. Quite as significant as the utterances of Marx's critics 
were those of his apologists, who, in order to make his theories 
tally with the facts, were obliged to so interpret them as to 
destroy much of their force. If we understand the pauperiza- 
tion theory, e. g., to mean that the "proletarians" are becoming, 
not absolutely but only "relatively" poorer, that is that their 
wealth is increasing at a less rapid rate than that of the capi- 
talists, we apply an ex^esis which virtually contradicts the 
original theory, and has only this in common with it, that both 
may be used to arouse feelings of jealousy and discontent. Such 
concessions need not.necessarily affect the vitality or numbers of 
the German Social Democratic party, which as a political party 
has many reasons for existence besides theoretical socialism, and 
for whose candidates many people vote who are not socialists. 
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But the economic philosophy of Marx certainly emerged from 
the recent discussion in a very battered condition, and suffered 

i nearly as much from its ostensible friends as from* its avow^ 
critics. Bernstein frankly says in his book that the development 
of Marx's doctrine must begin by its ariticism. Thus the great 
theorist's most powerful weapon is turned against himself. 

It is a curious coincidence that shortly before this party con- 
vention the philosophy of Marx should have played a prominent 
part in a meeting of economists^ and should have led to coriclu* 
sions the reverse of socialistic. The address of Professor Som- 

Ibart on retail trade, before the Verein fur Socialf^oHHk in 
Breslau, showed plainly the influence of the materialistic con- 
ception of history, but the conclusions that he drew from it^ far 
from being socialistic, favored the policy of lm$ses*faire m tiiis 
particular instance. If, he argued, economic progress demands 
the substitution of the great department store for the small 
retailer, then it is futile to attempt by legislation to keep the 
latter in existence. Whether in the hands of a professional 
economist or of a pronounced socialist, Marxism, as commonly 
understood, seems to be developing towards the point at which 
it becomes self-destructive, and the socialism of the future may 
be a very diflferent thing from the socialism of the past. 



INFLUENCE OF THE TRUST IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF UNDERTAKING GENIUS. 

IN a previous article* I attempted to show how organization 
on a larger scale ^and of a more complex character was 
becoming more and more the necessary condition of successful 
enterprise. The effective anticipation of wants in a more remote 
future, which is a characteristic of present-day civilization, calls 
for such an arrangement of the productive forces that the process 
of production shall go steadily forward, turning out each year the 
desired stream of specific goods. But this future demand, while 
more clearly foreseen than formerly, is yet subject to change, 
and hence the producer's plans must have a considerable amount 
of elasticity. A large premium is thus placed upon foresight in 
the anticipation of demand and in preparation to meet that 
demand. 

Again, the area of demand and supply has been widely 
extended. The market has grown world-wide. This is due in 
part to cheap and rapid transportation, in part to better knowl- 
edge by different nations of each other, in part to the extension 
of foreign trade, in part to that modem tendency to empire- 
building which has brought wider areas under a community of 
law and administration. These facts have placed a high premium 
on broad and deep intelligence in the entrepreneur. He must 
know the larger market — ^what its demands are and what are its 
sources of supply. He must possess also the ability to take broad 
views of the plans necessary to bring together this demand and 
supply. He must be a constructive statesman in industry, cap- 
able of forming large and far-reaching policies. 

In the third place, the further development of the "division of 
labor" has increased greatly the technical difficulty of undertak- 
ing. The undertaker must be a great engineer in economic 
matters, understanding how to utilize to the best advantage the 
highly developed skill of the laborer, the complex adjustment of 
the machinery, and how to combine the two. 

1 •* The Function of the Underuker," Yalb Review, November, 1897. 
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Finally, the vast accumulation of modern capital and the 
necessity of using large capital in these productive processes, make 
it essential for the modern entrepreneur to be a great financier. 
He must know how to get the requisite capital under his control 
upon advantageous terms, how to manage it economicatly and 
successfully, how to meet the payments of interest, how to avoid 
carrying unnecessary capital, how to preserve the confidence of 
the investor* 

Successful industry thus requires, as never before, genius in 
organization. Right organization is the factor in production 
which is of overshadowing importance. Labor and capital alike 
have come into a relation of actual dependence on undertaking 
ability. Mills' famous dictum that *' industry is limited by capi- 
tal" has relatively lost its significance and should be replaced by 
another — ^**industry is limited by the organizing ability of the 
undertaker/' 

In spite of the higher standard of living to-day there is practi- 
cally no limit to the creation of capital The limit to industry 
involved in scarcity of labor is likewise relatively remote because 
modem machinery and modem specialization have rendered labor 
many- fold more efficient. It is in the scarcity of competent 
industrial leadership that the effective limit to the growth of 
industry is to be found. The costly wastes of our modem system 
are the wastes of misdirected production* The frequency and 
stubborn vitality of our latter day industrial depressions can be 
Warned mainly to the lack of broad intelligence and sound judg- 
ment in the modem undertaker. The UtHe undertaker, in posses- 
sion of large capital and vast industria! opportunity, is the curse 
of the present system. He plunges blindly into wrong lines of 
production, or he pushes his operations beyond the limits which 
real foresight w^ould have enabled him to see. In his ruin he 
involves not only his own capitalists and laborers, but other 
productive organisations as well ^iid he shocks the confidence 
if investors generally so that recovery from depression is exces- 
^sively slow. 

The real function of the Trust is to get rid of the weak entre- 
preneur , It is the natural and spontaneous effort of a progressive 
industriaj organizalion to get tmdertaking genius at its head 
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which has produced the Trust The formation of Trusts is a 
process of natural selection of the very highest order. 

Where competition is still active the success of an industry 
depends on its control by an undertaker great in the qualities I 
have named ; in mercantile foresight, in statesmanlike ability to 
form the broad policies required by the actual conditions of the 
world-market, in the technical skill necessary for the nice adjust- 
ment of highly specialized machinery and labor, in the financiering 
of vast capital. A mistake by him in the performance of any 
one of these four functions may mean, if not immediate disaster, 
at least inferiority to his rival. Continued success here is in the 
hands of the greatest leader. But this strenuous competition, 
this war to the death, while it pushes to the front the most 
capable leader, at the same time tends to consolidation. The 
fierceness of the competition, enhancing the wastes of production, 
compels the competitors to some form of combination and in 
this combination the control naturally passes to the strongest and 
most capable of the leaders. 

This is the selective process which was characteristic of the 
change from the individual to the corporate form of industrial 
organization. The gains which were possible under production 
on a large scale could be realized only so far as competent leader- 
ship of the large operations was developed, and in this school of 
experience the leaders were trained for the still higher work 
required. It is in the rivalry between combinations that the 
supreme effect of this process is seen. Having, as the head of 
a corporation, learned as it were to command a brigade, the 
great entrepreneur develops the fitness to command a division or 
an army corps. 

The strength of the Trust is that it gives the opportimity for 
the exercise of these highest qualities of industrial leadership. 
The process of forming the Trust tends to put the ablest of the 
imdertakers at its head. For if not, then the really more 
capable man is not apt to remain quiescent, but breaks away to 
become a formidable rival again, a rivalry whicli at last generally 
results in the supremacy of the stronger. In other words, the 
persistence of the Trust is dependent upon its securing and 
retaining the highest leadership. Monopoly of a machine will 
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not long secure the Trust, for a new machine is likely to be 
ill vented; monopoly of franchise will not do it, for such a 

^monopoly may be broken. The monopoly upon which the per- 
manency of Trusts must chiefly rest is the monopoly of under- 
taking ability : a monopoly in its nature temporary and the result 
of a competitive process. 

The test of the leader's ability will be found, in the last analysis, 
in benetits rendered to the community^ i, e*, in the securing of the 
greatest economies in production. Benefits to the community are 
not necessarily synonymous, as Adam Smith would have us 
believe, with low prices to consumers. The great body of 
laborers who want high wages protest against that doctrine, as 
do the investors of capital. Consumers of any product must be 
willing to let live as well as to live. Sufficient inducement must 
be allowed to prudent people to make it worth tlieir while to 

. create new capital^ laborers must be induced to acquire skill and 
sterling character. In other words, the successful management 
of legitimate industiy m^ms adequate wages and dividends, no 
less than lowered prices to consumers. It is the ability to miiit- 
tain the proper balance betweoi these three forces which will 
decide the ultimate fate of the Trust as a form of industrial 

lorganization. The failure to do this inevitably lures new compe- 
tition. In other words, the monopoly is temporary* 

A rapid historical survey will show the part which temporary 
monopoly has played in stimulating competition to progressive 
effort. With a people naturally inclined to individual initiative 
the necessary condition of improvements in production is the 
prospect of large gain to the inventors of tlie improvements. 
With ^rly agriculture, w^liere natural opportunities were large 
id small capita] was required, competition served to bring out 
ie invention of better processes only as such competition was 

^stimulated by die monopoly of private property in the land. This 
monopoly was a legal one, created by the community to tempt 
progressive competition. When the gain from this monopoly 
tended through social growth to become permanent and an 
obstacle to further progress, a new motive to progress was found 
1 commerce* The active competitive process there soon brought 

'gains overshadowing the gains from land ownership, now grown 
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passive, and Europe changed from a feudal to a commercial 
economy. But this new competition was made effective only 
through the monopoly of the merchant guilds and monopolistic 
trading or colonial concessions. The rising manufactures were 
likewise built upon the monopolistic aid of the craft guilds. 

The "Industrial Revolution" marks the next radical change;, 
and the chief condition of progress became the invention of 
better machines. The highest competitive activity was secured 
by patents. The principle of the patent is that a temporary 
monopoly tempts competition in invention by securing extraordi- 
nary gains to the inventor. But these gains are only a small 
fraction of the gains secured by the community. 

The factory, brought about by the new machinery, was due 
partly to the monopolistic element of the patent law and partly 
to a certain tendency to monopoly in the necessity for large 
capital under single management — ^a result reached largely by 
the extension of the corporate form of organization. The old 
guild system was swept away, having become obstructive to pro- 
gress, and was replaced by the factory system, which broadened 
and intensified competition, although itself resting on certain 
elements of monopoly. Superinduced upon this change, before 
the new movement had fully worked itself out, came the revolu- 
tion in transportation due to the steam engine. In stimulating 
this progress, monopoly again played its role. The patent, the 
special franchise more or less exclusive, the government subsidy, 
were all made use of to tempt competitors into the field. These 
processes — factory production and commerce organized upon the 
new system of transportation — have been working themselves 
out during our century. Everywhere competition has been made 
broader and deeper and everywhere this has been accomplished 
by the luring of enterprise through temporary monopolistic 
gains. 

Competition can be a benefit to society only when the competi- 
tor is so far secure in his possession of the gains resulting from 
his efforts that he is stimulated to the struggle. So much of 
egoism is in us still. Where individual control of land, of a 
trade route, of market rights in a town, of a right of way for 
a railroad, of ownership in a machine, or of the right to concen- 
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trate sufficient capital for efficient production, is necessary in order 
to bring out the full productive energy of individualSj society 
does well to secure to indivduals that measure of such rights 
which will bring out this energy. Competition which allows 
the trespasser to oust the land owner, the burglar to rob the mer- 
chant's till, the commercial pirate to infringe on patent rights, 
or the fraudulent promoter to buy legislative concessions to wreck 
a well-established railroad, is destructive competition, is in fact 
anarchy and obstructive of progress* Monopoly, up to the point 
where it tends to prevent improvement, is a stimulus to true 
comiietition. It tends to destroy wasteful competition, and to 
promote well-planned and responsible competition. During the 
last half^century it has become increasingly true that organization 
on large lines is the essential of efficient production* This means 
concentration of large capital and the highest ability in the 
management of productive concerns* It is not universally true 
but it is undeniably true in the majority of enterprises. Follow- 
ing this tendency, the disposable capital of the commimity and of 
the world has become more and more concentrated. The move- 
ment in banking organization has been in the direction of con- 
centration — either legal consolidation, or concentration of actual 
business operations. If law does not permit of formal legal 
consolidation, business consolidates itself, as the clearing-house 
^st«n3 of this country illustrates. For the right conduct of enter- 
prise, under these conditions, a selective process is needed which 
win put the men of genius in control of productive opportunity. 
The Trust furnishes such a selective process. The Trust is 
successful so far as it succeeds in getting such men in controL 
This is not antagonistic to competition : it is a competitive process 
of the most notable sort* It preserves and stimulates the most 
active competition at tlie point in the prixluctivc organization 
where progress can result. It is a powerful stimulus to call out 
the best energies of the able industrial leaders under conditions 
where industrial leadership is the most important factor in pro- 
duction. It is the climax of a long historical process which has 
pushed the individualistic peoples to tlie front in the world's 
industrial supremacy. The least that we should do in aid of 
this development is to allow free opportunity for combination — 
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so long as the methods of combination are fair, dean, and honor- 
able- So far as the monopoly of machinery is concerned, our 
patent laws secure temporary monopoly to the combination own- 
ing the particular machine, and at the same time tempt the 
competition of better machines. As to the monopoly involved 
in the necessity for the possession of vast capital by productive 
combinations, the problem is to safeguard the investor by secur- 
ing in our banking and investment agencies able management 
and honest dealing. If this were done, ample competitive capital 
would be forthcoming as rapidly as needed. If this were done, 
freedom of combination would be the best safeguard to the 
investor, for it would aid the ablest industrial leaders to secure 
control of all the capital they needed to extend their business to 
the most advantageous limit. There is another element of monop- 
oly — that inherent in the growing relative limitation of indus- 
trial opportunity as society becomes more compact. As popula- 
tion within a given area increases, the line of economic progress 
is toward relatively fewer distributing agencies, relatively fewer 
manufacturing concerns, relatively fewer transportation sys- 
tems. There is here an element of permanent monopoly which 
requires control by the government in the interest of the whole 
community. This control is to be effected either by some system 
of government supervision, by government regulation of price, or 
by the taxing of a part of the profits into the public treasury. 

History has shown over and over again the social g^in result- 
ing from temporary monopoly in stimulating competitive 
improvement, by appealing to the speculative instinct of able 
individuals. The temporary monopoly involved in the Trust is 
the newest instance, and it calls out the intensest competition 
among able entrepreneurs for the mastery of business — ^a mastery 
resting upon superior organization. There is then no need to 
restrict the temporary monopolies involved in the Trust. 

As to the tendency to permanent monopoly discoverable in 
some lines of business, our experience furnishes us with two types 
of governmental regulation which have proved fairly successful 
and either of which may be applied, with some changes, to com- 
binations — the bureau of the Comptroller of the Currency and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Both in banking and rail- 
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reading the growth of business has been steadily toward con- 
centration. The banking laws have prevented consolidation of 
banks doing business over wide areas. The banks, through 
the clearing-house and their system of correspondents, have 
actually concentrated the banking business* This federative 
system of banking consolidation is in accord with our political 
ideals and is working itself out satisfactorily; The government 
inspects the business and requires publicity. In spite of all the 
criticisms urged against the conduct of tlie Comptroller's office, 
it must be conceded that on the whole this work has been well 
done and that the advantages of free and honest competition in 
banking have been secured to a reasonable degree, without pre- 
venting necessary concentration. A possible method of dealing 
with the Trusts might be modelled upon the banking system. 
Combinations, local in character, could safely be left to local law 
and regulation. Combinations which in their operations affected 
the business of several States or of the whole coimtry might 
be brought under a general federal Iaw» upon the plan of tlie 
National Bank Act* Within the general limits of the law there 
should be freedom in tlie formation of local competing corpora- 
tions and freedom in the formation of federative agreements 
between these concerns, and even in actual consolidation. A 
Department of Commerce and Manufactures at Washington, 
needed also for other reasons, might be created, charged with 
^e duty of regulating the incorporation of these concerns, of 
inspecting their operations, of requiring reports and publishing 
the facts* It is believed that such action would meet the require- 
ments of the case with reasonable success. Ultimately it might 
be advisable to lay special taxes upon the profits^ if the power 
of the combinations became oppressive* 

The failures of the Interstate Commerce Law have been due 
chiefly to two (^uscs. The law did not r^^gnize the fact tliat 
consolidation is an inevitable tendency in railroad transportation 
and has been attempting the impossible in trying to suppress it 
Secondly, the Interstate Commerce Commission is a semi-judi- 
cial body and has aroused the jealousy of the United States 
Supreinc Court, which has gradually stripped it of the powers 
which it was intended to exercise* Even so, however, largely 
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through the publicity which it has required oC the railroads, it 

has accomplished much towards securing uniformity, fairness, 
and honesty in railroad business deahngs. If the law, instead of 
prohibiting pooling, had charged the Commission mth the duty of 
regulating poohng, much more might have been done to secure 
to the pubHc the benefits of the monopoly inherent in the business. 
An extension of the scope of the Commission to include supervi- 
sion of mercantile and industrial concerns doing an interstate 
business, would, if wisely planned, and patiently carried out, 
furnish a workable solution of the Trust problem. 

The fundamental superiority of the Trust is that it widens tlie 
opportunity to effect the economies essential to progress, and tends 
to develop the ability to do this on the part of tlie managers of 
enterprise. Much of the hostility to the combinations is due to 
a mistaken view of the true economic function of the Trust 
The managers of the Trusts, that inner ring of control, who 
receive the tmreasoning condenmation of the mass of the people, 
are in reality inventors of superior processes of production and 
as such deserv^e special recognition no less than the patentees of 
new mechanical inventions. If tliey cannot secure reasonable 
returns for the benefits they confer upon the rest of the com- 
munity, they will not be stimulated to work out productive econ- 
omies, A wise policy would not force them to illegitimate and 
dishonorable methods of securing their just rewards. 

This suggests the most sinister side to this development, the 
prevalence of oppressive and even fraudulent practices by the 
Trusts and their corruptive influence in our political life. There 
is good reason, however, based upon historical evidence, for the 
belief that these evils are not inherent in the nature of the Trusts, 
but are simply incidental to the changes involved in their forma- 
tion. All pioneer work has a large element of roughness, vio- 
lence, and disorder. Take a specific instance — the period of great 
railroad development in this country a generation ago* In that 
rapid and bewildering transformation of our transportation sys- 
tem with its immense opportunities for speculative gains, practices 
were common in the violent and fraudulent conduct of corporate 
elections, in the debauchery of our legislators and even judiciary, 
in the defiance of law and public order, which have earned an 
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unenviable fame for the unscrupulous ability of our railroad pro- 
moters. But enlightened public opinion is far severer to-day in 
its condemnation of those practices than it was a generation ago, 
and the management of those roads to-day is relatively conserva- 
tive, respectable, and promotive of the general good. 

We need not condone the immoralities of our railroad manage- 
ment. We can recognize, however, even among such a high- 
toned body of men as our college professors a certain prevalence 
of methods for securing appointments, promotions, and other 
advantages, which belong rather to political intriguers than to 
lovers of science. We should recognize, further, the essential 
injustice of expecting a higher sense of honor among business 
rivals than among the members of this profession. But the 
important fact is that business interests as wdl as a progressive 
public conscience have worked toward improvement. This 
improvement has been marked in the development of our rail- 
road enterprise. We may fairly expect the same improvement in 
the great industrial combinations as they settle into permanent 
organizations. 

There is a peculiar significance in the fact that while combina- 
tion is old, Trusts are new and are especially the product of the 
new world* The reason is not far to seek. It is to be found 
in special conditions existing in America since European settle* 
ment here. Throughout our whole history there have existed 
here scarcity of labor, scarcity of capital and a population ambi- 
rtious for a high standard of living. Satisfaction of these 
'ambitions was obtainable only through a higher industrial intelli- 
gence* Our economic conditions placed a large premium on 
inventiveness and organizing skill. We have succeeded in apply- 
ing machinery in production to an extent and with results not 
equalled elsewhere. Skillful organization has been developed in 
fio less a degree. In fact the use of machinery on a large scale 
presupposes and requires a higher order of organizing ability. 
Our industrial leaders developed early in versatility, in acuteness, 
in the mastery of the practical expedients necessary to success. 
The qualities of the American entrepreneur were the result of a 
long process of natural evolution. There was wanted wider 
scope for his energies. This opportunity was afforded by the 

IS 
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industrial revolution and the superiority of the American under- 
taker first showed itself in the development of the new means 
of transportation — the railroad system. In boldness and large-' 
ness of plan, in rapidity and success of achievement, the American 
railroad undertaker has led the world. The newest opportimity 
was that afforded by that extension of the possibilities of com- 
mercial and industrial organization which is summed up in the 
phrase — ^the world-market. The enlargement of the market 
makes a higher type of organization a necessity. The Trust is 
the American solution of this problem. Its effectiveness is 
already becoming recognized abroad — recognized not only by 
observers but also by imitators. The wider the market, the more 
economies can be effected by organization, a principle already 
grasped by Adam Smith. It is upon this historic superiority 
in the capacity for organization that the future economic 
supremacy of America must probably rest. Protection is not 
the cause of Trusts; it is at the most- only an incidental 
aid to their early formation. Their destruction would probably 
be the death blow to our hopes for industrial leadership in the 
international struggle for future mastery. They are the most 
effective agencies yet devised for preventing the wastes of com- 
petitive production. What is needed is an enlightened public 
appreciation of the possibilities for' good which they offer and 
the limitation of their possibilities for evil through calm and wise 
governmental regulation. 

Sidney Sherwood. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



RECENT WORKS ON RUSSIAN ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS. 

'Vy USSIAN economic literature h very prolific, yet with few 
-'^ *- exceptions, it has produced no work of a general charac* 
ter which can justly claim to have advanced the science of 
economics. It is full, however, of profound and skillful investi- 
gations on various features of Russian life and treats of questions 
about which we have no information in other European lan- 
guages. I have chosen, therefore, to review a few recent books 
which, taken together, will reveal tlie concrete facts in the chief 
problems which Russia is called upon to solve* In this survey 
I shall begin with a volume which may be classed as a recent 
publication, for although it originally appeared in 1893^ a Ger- 
man translation has been issued within a few months, I refer 
to Nicolai-On*3 Die VQlksunrtlisclmfi in Rt^sland nach der 
Baucfn-Emandpaiion} 

In his preface the tratislatof refers to the author as the greatest 
living Russian economist* This is by no means an exaggerated 
estimate, for although Nicolai-On cannot always be trusted in 
his conclusions, he must be regarded as an able and an acute 
investigator* In tliis book he deals with the development and 
working of capitalism in Russia, He treats the subject not 
historically but systematically, and analyzes the economic data 
from 1869 to 1878. He chose this period because, as he says in 
his preface, increased facilities of communication, transportation, 
and credit, ne\Tr exercised so much influence as in the seventies. 
He takes as his point of departure the emancipation proclama- 
tion of i86if which, according to his interpretation, intended to 
grant to the peasants stdlicient land to insure to them a living. 
A class of small landowners was thus to be created which would 
be entirely self-supporting. Unfortunately, however, exactly 
the reverse of this is true. If the nobility were not to be ruined, 
land had to be alloted to the new freemen in such measure that 
they could not become economically independent of their former 
masters. The object was to compel them either to rent land 

* Attlorfiterte Uehef«et«uTi(j au* drm Russi&ch«n too Dr, G^org Polotmltf, 
V«f laf ron Hcirmmnti LukASchik. MOiieHen, 1&99. 8*— 3tri > $44 -i^mvi T«ket1rii« 
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from the large owners or to sell their labor as wage-earners. The 
aim of the proclamation was, indeed, to free the serfs, but to do 
this with the least possible injury to the landlords. The emanci- 
pation did not, as a matter of fact, make a tabula rasa of Russian 
economic conditions, but was the cause, merely, of another stq> 
in their historical development Nicolai-On, however, fondly 
imagines that Russian economic history began at this point and 
under circumstances little less than ideal. What, then, caused 
the state of misery which ensued? The answer is capitalism. 
Railroads were built through the aid of state boimties. In 1869 
the railroad debt of the coimtry was io.6j< of the entire govern- 
ment obligations, in 1878 it was 28.3J<. The state was the loser, 
though the peasants finally bore the loss, while the capitalist 
received his guaranteed interest. 

With the creation of transportation facilities, the foundation 
for the capitalistic development of trade and industry was laid. 
A money economy accompanied this development step by st^. 
The products of the peasant, which formerly served to satisfy 
his needs, could now, on account of increased railway service, be 
bought up by the great capitalists. Statistics are given to show 
that this actually occurs. Each year money, destined eventually 
to reach the hands of the peasants as the purchase price for their 
commodities, passes out from the central to the provincial banks. 
The peasant, however, enjoys his money but for a little while. 
It soon flows back again to the great trade centers; the unfor- 
timate agriculturalist has neither his money nor his products, 
while the capitalist has both. 

If this change from a natural economy is due to credit and the 
railway, then, according to Nicolai-On, the new money economy 
is the same thing as capitalism and similarly brings about the 
separation of the mass of producers from the means of produc- 
tion and consigns them to the position of wage-earners. Agri- 
culture becomes capitalistic, and the village community goes to 
pieces. 

In the handicrafts even more rapidly than in agriculture has 
capitalism transformed the independent producer to a mere wage 
earner. While improved transportation facilities and the 
development of capitalism first took from the small land owners 
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the products which they needed for themselves, and thus compelled 
them to limit to the utmost their consumptton, the capitalist 
system in manufactures put an end to the cottage industry which 
had given employment to the peasants during the long winter 
months. In this way the purchasing power of a large part of 
the people has been reduced, and the very foundations on which 
the capitalist system rests have been shakai. The more rapidly 
capitalism develops in Russia, the more rapidly does the land 
become exhausted, the cottage industry decline, and the entire 
peasantry become reduced to the most abject poverty. CapitaJ* 
ism, therefore, by constantly reducing the effective purchasing 
power of such a large part of the community, reveals its own 
inner limitations. It is a mere question of time before the whole 
system must break down, and even now the indications of its 
dissolution are becoming more and more pronoimced. But what 
can take the place of this ruined capitalism? The decentralized 
natural economy has been forever destroyed and nothing remains 
but to accept the socialized great industry which has for its aim 
not the appropriation of surplus value but the satisfying of the 
needs of the entire social body. This means the developmeot 
of the principles which lie at the basis of the village community. 

These are the essential points contained in Nicolai-On's book. 
In the economic philosophy which it embodies one can easily 
recognise Sismondi's ideal of independent producers, Rodbertus*s 
crisis theory^ and the cataclystic theory of the communistic mani- 
festo of Karl Marx. Yet the author regards himself as a strict 
Marxist* This curious mixture is intelligible only in connection 
with Russian economic conditions. A detailed discussion of 
this subject, how^ever, must give place to another consideration 
which is pertinent at this point; and we turn to consider whether 
this view of the Russian peasantry is an exaggeration or an 
actual picture of their condition. In other words, is the great 
mass of the agrictiltural population in Russia tn such imminent 
and perpetual danger of starvation as Nicolai-On would lead us 
to believe? The answer to this question is to be found in A. T, 
Tchuproff and A. S. Posnikoff*s The Influence of Harvests and 
ike Prke of Grain upon Certain Aspects of Rusdan Economic 
Conditions. This is by far the most important work we possess 
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on this subject and it carries all the weight of a study which is 
based upon the results which have been secured by the most skill- 
ful statisticians in Russia.^ 

The fall in the price of grain has recently been regarded as 
one of the causes of the deterioration of the condition of the 
peasantry. The book before us undertakes to show how much 
real truth there is in this assumption. In the first place, it 
attempts to determine the character of the grain markets and 
how imiversally the peasants appear as sellers of their produce. 
On the basis of a thorough investigation it has been shown that 
the peasant population needs, on an average, for its own annual 
consumption nineteen Pud. per head.^ Applying this criterion to 
the entire grain production of the separate governments, we dis- 
cover that nineteen districts cannot supply their own needs. The 
railway statistics confirm this statement. Of the forty-six gov- 
ernments in Russia which possess railways, twenty-four export 
and twenty-two import grain. These figures, however, which 
are based upon the entire production, do not give any adequate 
idea of the condition of the peasants. Viewed as a class by 
themselves, their position is, indeed, most deplorable. Of their 
number, 70. 7J^, on an average, obtain from their land less than 
nineteen Pud. per head, or less than they absolutely require for 
their bare subsistence; 20,^^ receive over nineteen but less than 
twenty-six and five-tenths Pud. per head, that is they harvest 
more than they require for their own consumption but not enough 
to feed their cattle; 8.951^ exceed the average of twenty-six and 
five-tenths Pud. and have a surplus to sell. A very small frac- 
tion, therefore, of the Russian peasantry is at all interested in 
the high price of grain; on the other hand, gi^, in their position 
as buyers, actually suffer from any advance in price. 

The book also furnishes very interesting investigations on the 
peasant's domestic budget. His average annual expenditures 
amount to 55 rubles. The local variation, however, between 
the several provinces ranges from 52 rubles to 58 rubles. If 

* Investigations by N. Anensky, V. Grigoryeff, Prof. N. KablukofF, Prof. N. 
Karysheff, L. Maress, N. Ossipoff, M. Plotnikoff. V. Pokrovsky, D. Richter. 
Prof. A. Fortunatoff, Prof. A. T. Tchuproff, F. Shcherbina. Edited by Prof. 
A. T. Tchuproff and A. S. Posnikoff. (In Russian.) St. Petersburg, 1897— 
8"— Vol. I, lxiv + 532. Vol. II, viii + 381 + 99. 

* 684 pounds avoirdupois. 
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le average be divided into a produce and a money account the 
following figures will result: produce 33 rubles, 58 kopecks^ 
money 21 rubles, 2 kopecks. The average income, divided on the 
same basis, gives 30 rubles, 94 kopecks in produce and 24 rubles, 
,90 kopecks in money. If we examine the expenditure budget in 
letail we find tjiat 62,5;^^ of the produce is consumed as food, 
I0.8j( is used as fodder for the cattle, and i6.7j( is spent for the 
'satisfaction of remaining needs. Of the money budget, on the 
other hand, only ii;!^ is used for food, while the remaining 89j< 
is spent in the paj-ment of taxes and rent, and in the purchase of 
agricultural implements. 

The money income of the peasants comes naturally, not from 
agriculture, but from the handicrafts. Since, however, their 
principal payments, rent and taxes, occur in the autumn, just at 
the moment when their industrial earnings are especially small, 
they arc compelled, though they do not have enough grain for 
their own use, to sell a part of the yearns harvest soon after it is 
gathered. 

Wc need not pause to consider further the details of tliese 
excellent statistical investigations or the results which they so 
dearly set forth* The ominous fact that pojf of tlie peasantry, 
lat is of the agricultural class, do not have enough grain for 
Jieir Qwa consumption ; that the peasants as a class are benefited 
aot by a rise but by a fall in the price of grain, has induced 
thoughtful max to look for some remedy for this unnatural 
condition of affairs. The aid which mcst naturally suggests 
itself, and which is now Ijetng widely discussed, is colonbation. 

Many writers assert that 50,000,000 and possibly 100,000*000 
people could he comfortably located in the vast plains of Siberia. 
Is not this, then, the way to help the peasants in their need? 

The ablest and most distinguished writer on Siberian aflfairs, 
Alexander Ark. Kaufmannt has, after careful investigation, given 
IS three papers on this subject,^ It is only since 1880 that accu* 

' AkK3ifid«r Kiufmann, '* Die Inntrv kolonitation itnd die KdoniMtioni* 
aUtik Ruislindf nsich det Biuernb^frciuttg/' Caarmd*» Jmhrbiuhtr^ Bd. XV, 

The same, Article '* Peresftctunii! Vr^stjan/* In Aisenleff'ft EntythptjiU* (In 

The tame* '*0n U»e Caute and Pri^hftHle Future af Rufttian M&gnttoos.*' 
loACOW, 1S98. (Ill Rtisflaii.} 
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rate tables concerning Siberian immigration have been obtain- 
able. These statistics show that up to the present day the num- 
ber of colonists is not much over 1,000,000. During the eighties, 
the annual influx was from 25,000 to 50,000. Beginning with 
1 89 1, there was a gradual increase from 90,000 to 120,000, 
until in 1896, a maximum of 200,000 was reached. In 1897 
there was a sudden falling off to 70,000. Emigration from 
Russia, therefore, is small in comparison with England or 
Germany. 

It is interesting to note, moreover, that the peasants come 
mainly from two sections which are economically quite distinct 
from one another. One region embraces the governments of 
Kursk, Tamboff, Pensa, Rjasan, Simbirsk, Orel, Nishni-Nov- 
gorod, PoUava, Tscherngoff, Charkoff, and Woronesh, districts 
where the farms are extremely small.- The other, including 
Perm, Ufa, Orenburg, Samara, and Saratoff, contains the best 
farming land in Russia. 

The main cause for emigration from the central and southern 
district has generally been considered to be the extreme scarcity 
of land; while the exodus from the other region has been attrib- 
uted to the conservatism of the people, who prefer to change 
their abode rather than adopt the intensive for the extensive 
system of agriculture. Kaufmann has rendered a great service 
by showing that these apparently unlike conditions are simply 
two succeeding phases of the same great agricultural crisis. 
What is practically, in central Russia, an absolute lack of land 
would in Holland or England, appear as an extreme abundance. 
This would be true, even for Russia, if rotation of crops were 
substituted for the three-field system. Under modem methods, 
the peasantry would be amply provided for, while under the anti- 
quated mediaeval system men do, indeed, starve. 

The eastern district is passing through a somewhat earlier 
stage of the same crisis. Here necessity demands a change from 
a primitive cultivation (Feldgraswirthschaft) to the three-field 
system. 

In order to secure to the great landowners as large a number 
as possible of cheap laborers, the government up to 1893 sought 
to discourage and prevent emigration. Since that time a differ- 
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ent policy has prevailed; the Czar is eager to develop Siberia, 
he is building a trans-continental railway, and seeks to encourage 
colonization on a large scale. The \raming voice of Kaufmann 
that Siberia is capable of colonization only to a Hmited degree 
fell on deaf ears, and in 1895, 108,000 people flocked to these new 
fields. The next year the number increased to 200,000. The 
first steps of the surveyors, however, showed how little land 
there was suitable for occupancy. The government was forced 
to recognize tliis fact and on February 20, 1897, it issued 
a letter to the various local authorities, instructing tliem to 
use their influence to stem tlie tide of emigration* In this 
year, therefore, only 70,000 people entered Siberia for the pur* 
pose of seeking homes. 

According to Kaufmann's calculations the amount of land 
which is suitable for colonization in the immediate future ranges 
from 6,000,000 to 8.ooo>ooo dessiatines. In course of time, to 
be sure, more land can be opened up. But this must be a very 
slow and gradual process. The only peasants, therefore, who 
are at all likely to succeed are those who are already the most 
prosperous under their present conditions, Tlie agricultural 
proletariat, then, has no more prospects in Asiatic than in 
European Russia, and Siberia, which is the most important of 
all the colonisation districts, has already shown itself so Utile 
adapted for the reception of any considerable number of people 
that a counter current of considerable dimensions has even now set 
in from the east toward tlie west. From 1885 to 1893, about ^.6% 
of the immigrants returned to their original homes; in 1896 
this ntiml)er ha<l increased to 13*; and in 1897 it amounted to 
40j<. Kaufmann concludes^ therefore, that colonization will 
prove* as time goes on, a less and less important factor in relic v* 
ing the miserable condition of the agricultural population. 

Since hope so obviously fails for the peasants in this direction 
we are forced to inquire again into the possibilities of the factory 
system, and to ask whether it possesses such little vitality as 
Nico1ai*On supposes and whether it may not, after all, furnish 
the means of escape from the present deplorable conditions* 
Before aitempting to answer this question it may t>e interesting 
and profitable to trace the growth of the factory in Russia. An 
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excellent work on this subject, from the pen of Dr. Tugan-Bar- 
anowsky,^ appeared about a year ago. 

In old Russia, before the time of Peter the Great, large capital 
played a very significant part in trade, but not in manufactures. 
In the early stages of industrial development, the factory could 
not compete with the small domestic and cottage industry. The 
great Czar desired, for military reasons, tp make Russia econom- 
ically independent, and accordingly caused factories to be erected 
which were bolstered up by various bounties and special privi- 
leges. He established, moreover, colossal state industries, especi- 
ally for the purpose of exploiting the mines and manufacturing 
fire-arms. The nine mines in Perm had 25,000 serf-laborers; 
a State linen factory in Moscow gave employment to 1,162 per- 
sons. A private silk mill, owned by EwreinoflF, but subsidized 
by the government, furnished work for 1,500 employees. The 
workmen in these establishments were chiefly serfs, for Peter, in 
his desire to further the development of manufactures, gave to 
the employers the privilege of using serf labor, a monopoly which 
hitherto had been the exclusive right of the nobility. We may 
regard Peter the Great, therefore, as the creator, to a certain 
degree at least, of the factory system in Russia, but the favors 
which he extended to the capitalists soon roused the jealousy 
and active opposition of the nobility. During the eighteenth 
century the nobles succeeded, little by little, in taking from the 
mill-owners their newly acquired rights of employing serfs; 
then, with their old monopoly restored, they began to secure, as 
far as possible, the control of manuafacturing interests. Of the 
ninety-eight factories which, at the beginning of this century 
(1809), furnished cloth to the government, twelve only belonged 
to representatives of the bourgeoisie, nineteen were owned by 
princes and counts; fifty-five were run by untitled nobles, while 
the remainder were owned by foreigners. 

The Russian factories did not, therefore, as in western Europe, 
develop from the cottage industry. They were, even to a greater 
degree than in the Mark of Brandenburg, the result of the mercan- 

» The Russian Factory in the Past and Present. Vol. I : The Historical DeveU 
opment of the Russian Factory in the 19th Century. St Petersburg. 1898, 
pp. 8«. 
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till St policy* The cottage industry was in most cases created by 
the factory system. In the factories the peasants learned the 
manufacturing trades, and on account of the primitive technique, 
could; by similar methods, produce tlie same wares at home. 

Created by the mercantilist policy, the factory system was 
greatly hindered in its development by the same force. It was 
not until this present century that government vouchsafed to 
manufactures a somewhat freer course and so opened the road to 
their more rapid development. One unfavorable circumstance, 
however, stood in the way of any rapid growth. Serfdom could 
not lend itself readily to any high industrial organization. 
Though the manufacturers compelled ten-year-old children to toil 
from fifteen to seventeen hours a day; though they forced weak 
old men to work; and though they exploited their slaves with a 
brutality which even the English did not show, fliey could not 
rival their English competitors. The foreign manufacturers did 
a much better business, 

^ With every improvement in labor-saving machinery the Eng- 
lishmen could discharge alt unnecessary hands and let them 
starve. The Russian manufacturer could not do this. His 
workmen were his serfs. He was hindered, therefore, from 
taking any advantage of improved methods and could extend or 
limit his production according to the demands of the market less 
easily tlian his English rival* In this way serfdom fell into 
disfavor with the manufacturers and they became enthusiastic 
advocates of freedom. They pressed the government to limit or 
forbid entirely the employment of serfs in the factories. As 

* early as the forties, two decades before the emancipation proc- 
lamation, the large manufacturing estiblishments began to 
develop on the basis of free labor. 

The act of 1861, however^ made a complete change in the 
industrial conditions. The factories of the nobles could not 
maintain their existence under the new rigime and were doomed 
to destruction, Tlie large state establishments, also, had to limit 
their operations. The iron works at Kirschwin, for example, 
manufactured in 1858, 976,000 Pud of finished product; in 

►1862 it turned out only 313,000 Pud. The great plant at 

IVcTchncturin produced in 1858, 457,000 Pud,; in 1868 only 
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256,000. The manufactories which, previous to 1861, had 
employed free labor, were fully prepared to meet the new condi- 
tions and were scarcely affected by the great reform. Their 
I development has been a continuous one. 

The number of workmen employed in factories from i860 to 
1890 has increased 89}^. That Nicolai-On reckons the increase 
as only 5^ is due to his mistake in using statistical data from 
the sixties which include all artisans, while the later tables apply 
to factory hands only. According to the figures of 1893, the 
number of workmen employed in the g^eat establishments in 
European Russia alone, was 1,577,970. The actual niunber is 
probably much greater than this, for the manufacturers always 
give false returns through fear of increased taxation. Trust- 
worthy investigation has shown that in certain districts the num- 
ber of workingmen is twice as large as the returns of the 
employers would indicate. 

Along with the growth of the factory system and the increase 
in the numbers of employees there has developed a spirit of dis- 
content on the part of the working classes. The government has 
already been forced to pass legislative acts favoring the work- 
ingmen. On June i, 1882, the minister Bunge secured a 
law which prohibited the employment of children under twelve 
years of age and limited the labor of children between twelve 
and fifteen to eight hours a day. Since the Moscow manu- 
facturers can secure much cheaper labor than the employers of 
St. Petersburg and Lodz, it was for the interest of the latter to 
secure a shorter working day throughout the whole empire. 
They thought, also, by a legislative regulation of the working 
day, to protect themselves from over-production and financial 
crises. They have, therefore, advocated very caustic measures. 
Government has not yet, however, -yielded to their demands. 

In connection with this agitation for radical legislation the 
question naturally arises as to the efficiency of the laws already 
[ill passed. Careful inquiry shows that none of them were effective 

[la at the first. Professor Janshul, in his report for 1884, tells us 

iji that in many factories eighteen hours constituted a. working day 

ij,^; for young and old, men and women alike. These concerns 

also ran on Sunday and the manufacturers exercised an almost 
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absolute control over their employees. Contrary to contract, 
they would reduce wages or impose arbitrary fines. Gradually, 
however, largely through tlie activity of the government inspec- 
tors, the factory acts have begun to become effective. Following 
the measures which were passed in 1882^ came the laws of T8841 
1885, and 1886, which forbid night work for women and for 
children under seventeen years of age. They also regulate the 
relations between employer and employee, though the act of 1886 
imposes a heavy i>enalty upon %vorkingTnen who shall participate 
in any strike. The law of June 2, 1897, has fixed the general 
working day at elevep and one-half hours. 

One fact, at least, appears evident from these various measures* 
The factory hands, in sharp contrast with the great mass of 
agricultural laborers, possess sufficient political influence to force 
legislation and to secure certain protective regulations. In the 
period between the fifties and the eighties the money wage has 
slightly increased. Real wages, however, on account of the rise 
in prices, have fallen from 30^ to 40j£ during this same time. 
Tugan-Baranowsky, as Ne>Marxist and believer in the capi- 
talistic development of Russia, admits the truth of NicolaiOn's 
thesis that tlie beginnings of the industrial development have 
resulted in the pauperization of the people* There is, how^ever, 
no doubt but that this is merely a temporary condition, mani- 
festing itself as one of the necessarj^ evils of a transition period. 
As the result of factory legislation^ the position of the artisan is, 
in general, better than that of the peasant. As soon as the 
workingmen secure the right of combination (and this is likely 
to come at any time) their condition will assume an entirely 
different character. 

In the thirties and forties, as w^e have seen, the factories could 
not compete with the cottage industries, because the simple pro- 
cesses then in vogue could be easily imitated by the independent 
workman. The introduction of machinery has entirely changed 
this state of things. There is no longer any place for the cottage 
industry, and the peasants^ who formerly secured their living by 
stipplementing the income from their land by what they made 
from their handicrafts, are now deprived of a large element in 
their means of support They are more and more compelled to 
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go to the cities, where they become factory hands. In this way 
the pressure of overpopulation in the country districts is some- 
what relieved. 

For the present, however, Russia is laboring under all the 
contradictions incidental to a transition period. The low rate 
of constmiption on the part of the great mass of the people 
hinders any rapid development of manufactures ; the slow growth 
of manufactures renders it impossible to give profitable employ- 
ment to the surplus peasantry who are coming to the towns; 
low wages stand in the way of the introduction of up-to-date 
machinery; and antiquated methods prevent Russia from compet- 
ing in the world's markets. But painful as this period is, it'must 
soon pass away. The sufferings of the present generation of 
peasants and artisans, for which the beginnings of capitali^n is 
responsible, will in all probability disappear as the new system 
further develops. 

Vladimir Gr. Simkhovitch. 

New York City. 



THE FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT IN THE LIGHT 
OF RECENT DECISIONS. 

IN the course of history it frequently happens that a law f rained 
to meet a particular emergency, but expressed in general 
termSp comes to be applied in practice to cases far different from 
that for which it was intended to provide- Of this the Four- 
teenth Amendment, scarcely less than the Anti-Trust Law^ is a 
conspicuous example* It is not too much to say that the often- 
quoted first section of that amendment was proposed mainly^ at 
least, for the benefit of the newly-emancipated negroes, whom it 
confirmed in the status of citizenship and secured in the enjoy- 
ment of certain dvil rights possessed by other citizens. The 
debates in Congress %vhile the amendment was under considera- 
tion, as well as tlie course of events which led to its being 
proposed, show plainly enough that they were the citizens whose 
privileges and immunities were not thereafter to be abridged; 
who were not to be deprived of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law; and who were no longer to be denied the equal 
protection of the laws. The Fourteenth Amendment^ in short, 
like the Thirteenth and Fifteenth, was part of the reconstruction 
policy of Congress, tlie chief problem in which was Uie future 
status of the former slaves. The first section of tlie amendment 
was framed primarily for their protection t and any wider 
application of its provisions, if contemplated at all by its framers, 
was quite incidental to that main purpose.* 

So clearly was this understood to be the intention of this part of 

the amendment, thai the Supreme Court twice expressed a doubt 

whether any discrimination not directed against the negroes as 

rB race would ever be held to come within its prohibitions.^ 

?erhaps this was an extreme position, in view of tlie comprdien- 

sivc terms in which the amendment was written (at all events 

' The bcM argument foi a comprehensive tntcrprctatiofi of th<? Amend BiMnt is 
foynd \n Mr. W. D. Guthrie's ^'Lecture* on ihe Fourlccnth Article of Ainrfid- 
ment to tii«^Coiistjitition of the UnJtc^d Statci/* 

' Slftngtitcr-Hou&e Cjues, i6 Wallace, 36, 81 i StrautJcr v, W, Vt,, loo V, S., 
30|f 3to, Frofettar BurKCts' ciiiidsiii of the decision in the SlAaghtrr-lIouie 
piiti, quoted hj Guthrie (p, at), was not add rested to thii poltki. 
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three members of the court considered it so) ; but however that 
may be, the court was very wisely cautious in the matter of 
extending its application to other than racial discriminations. 
It was only by degrees, and after the lapse of many years, that 
the interpretation of these provisions was broadened so as to 
include discriminations of other kinds. The language of the 
amendment was so general that its protection could not well be 
granted to the negroes and denied to another colored race; and 
so it came about that when the board of supervisors of San 
Francisco, under an ordinance requiring laundries in wooden 
buildings to be licensed, refused licenses to Yick Wo and two 
hundred of his countrymen, while granting nearly all the applica- 
tions of persons not Chinese, the Supreme Court decided that 
such discrimination was a denial of the equal protection of the 
laws, and therefore a violation of the Fourteenth Amendment^ 
While this decision was in itself not inconsistent with the court's 
earlier theory that the aim of the amendment was only "against 
discrimination because of race or color," it may, nevertheless, 
have helped to open the door to a wider interpretation. The 
beginning of the new tendency may, indeed, be found a few wedcs 
before the date of this decision, when the question arose whether 
the word "person" as used in the Fourteenth Amendment 
included corporations; for the court, being unanimously of the 
opinion that it did, declined to hear the argument of counsel 
upon the point.^ That was early in 1886; but it was not imtil 
four years later that a case involving this question was ever 
decided in favor of the corporation claiming to be injured. For 
more than twenty years, therefore, the protection of the amend- 
ment was actually accorded only to persons discriminated against 
because of race or color; and while later cases extend its pro- 
tection to others, especially artificial persons, the number of such 
cases is very small compared with the numerous cases in which 
its protection has been sought in vain. Individuals and cor- 
porations alike have gradually acquired the habit of appealing 
to the Supreme Court for relief from all sorts of unwelcome 
State legislation, claiming to be deprived of property thereby 

» Yick Wo V. Hopkins, 118 U. S., 356. 

• Santa Clara County v. Southern Pacific R. R. Co.. 118 U. S., 394, 396. 
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without due process of law, until the court has felt moved in 
several instances to protest against tlieir too far-fetched inter- 
pretations of at least one clause of the Fourteenth Amend* 
meut As long ago as 1877, Mr. Jtistice Miller, in delivering 
the opinion of the court in the case of Davidson v. New 
Orleans,* complained that the docket was already crowded with 
cases in which the court was asked to hold that S^te courts 
and legislatures had deprived their own citizens of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law, although tlie prohibition 
against their so doing had been a part of the Constitution only 
a few years, and although the corresponding prohibition upon the 
federal government had rarely been invoked during nearly a 
century. He then went on to say: * There is here abundant 
evidence that there exists some strange misconceptioii of the 
scope of this provision as found in the Fourteenth 4\mendment 
In fact, it would seem, from the character of many of the cases 
before us and the arguments made in them, that the clause under 
consideration is looked upon as a means of bringing to the test 
of the decision of this court the abstract opinion of every unsuc- 
cessful litigant in a State court of the justice of the decision 
against him, and of the merits of the I^slation upon which 
such a decision may be founded." 

Eight years later Mr. Justice Field quoted this passage "with 
an expression of increased surprise at the continued misconception 
of the purf>ose of the provision/' and added: **This court is not 
a harbor where refuge can be found from every act of ill-advised 
and oppressive State legislation/*- And in the recent decision 
upholding the irrigation-district law of California, Mr. Justice 
Peckham wrote: "It never was intended that the court should^ 
as the effect of the amendment, be transformed into a court of 
appeal where all decisions of State courts involving merely 
questions of general justice and equitable considerations in the 
taking of property should be submitted to this court for its 
determination/'* 



^MUsQiid Pmclftc Ry. Co. w, Httnifs, lis U, S*. 5t9« S^» 
■fallbroolE Ifrlffitfon Dticirlci v. Bradley. 164 U, S., its, 157* 
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Nevertheless, the court has itself extended the application of the 
amendment, in contrast with the earlier view of its scope, by 
exercising in some cases a veto power over State legislation on 
rather abstract grounds which might be said to involve "merely 
questions of general justice." The first case in which the pro- 
tection of the amendment was extended to a corporation, or 
indeed to any person natural or artificial other than n^^oes and 
Chinamen, was one decided in 1890 which involved the power 
of the Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commission to revise 
the freight rates established by railroad companies. The court 
held that the reasonableness of railroad rates was a question for 
judicial investigation, and that the fixing of rates by a commis- 
sion not clothed with judicial functions, from which there was 
no appeal, was lacking in due process of law; though a minority 
insisted that the reasonableness of such charges was preeminently 
a legislative question, and not at all a judicial one unless made 
so by the legislature.^ This was a point upon which the court 
had never been able to agree. In the original "Granger Cases," 
decided in 1877, the majority had held that "for protection 
against abuses by legislatures the people must resort to the polls, 
not to the courts" ;^ that "the legislature, not the courts, must be 
appealed to for the change";^ that "the legislature must decide 
for itself, subject to no control" from the court.* But in the 
course of time this doctrine of legislative power had undergone 
some modification. In the Railroad Commission Cases, decided 
at the beginning of 1886, the court upheld the rate-making power, 
but added the following caution: "From what has thus been 
said, it is not to be inferred that this power of limitation 
or regulation is itself without limit. This power to regulate 
is not a power to destroy, and limitation is not the equivalent of 
confiscation. Under pretense of regulating fares and freights, 
the State cannot require a railroad corporation to carry persons 
or property without reward; neither can it do that which in law 
amounts to a taking of private property for public use without 
just compensation, or without due process of law.° 

» C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. V. Minn., 134 U. S., 418. 
' Munn V. III., 94 U. S., 113, 134. 
« Peik V. C. & N. W. Ry. Co.. 94 U. S., 164. 178. 
* C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. V. la., 94 U. S., 155, 164. 
» 116 U. S., 307, 331. 
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When effect was first given to this new doctrine, in the Mitine- 
sota case, tliree members of the court dissented from the decision 
on the ground that it practically overruled Uie '*Granger Cases/' 
*The governing principle of those cases/' said Mr, Justice 
Bradley, *Svas tliat the regulation and settlement of the fares 
of railroads and other public accommodations is a legislative 
prerogative and not a judicial one/' In the decision tn the 
Minnesota case no distinction was made between rates fixed by 
a commission and rates fixed by statute; but in a later opinion^ 
it was said by Mr* Justice Blatchford, who spoke for the court 
in both cases» that the former reasoning of the court had no 
reference to rates prescribed directly by the legislature. The 
important question whether such rates could be set aside by tlie 
courts was still left undecided; and it so happened tliat the next 
rates actually declared unreasonable by the Supreme Court^ were 
those fixed by the Texas Railroad Commission under a statute 
which expressly provided for appeal to the courts. The legisla- 
ture having thus made the question of reasonableness one for 
judicial determination, the decision that the rates were unreason- 
able and void involved no question of constitutional law. The 
decision in the Covington and Lexington Turnpike case,® decided 
at the end of 1896, was of much more far-reaching importance, 
because then for the first time did the court actually decide 
adversely to the rate-making power of a State legislature The 
turnpike company in its answer alleged that the rate of tolls fixed 
by the act in question would prevail it from performing its duties 
to tl\e public and from ever again paying any dividends, and 
w^ould destroy entirely the value of its property and stock, as 
well as their dividend-earning capacity. The case was taken to 
the Supreme Court on a demurrer to the company's answer » so 
that the court was not called upon to decide whether or not the 
results would be as disastrous as the company anticipated; but 
assuming the tnuhfiilness of the company's allegations, as it was 
bound to do under the circumstances, the court decided that the 
legislation in question deprived the company of its property with* 

» Bttdd ». N. v., 143 U. S., Sf7. 546 

• Keagan v. Farmer*' Lqoh a»d Truit Cq.» 154 U, S., 56a- 

* Cdvlo^toa and L^xiQgton Ttirnpike ftoAd Co. v^ Sindford, 164 tV "^ ^'^ 
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out due process of law. Thus the more recent decision in the 
Nebraska freight-rate case/ though it has given rise to much 
discussion and not a little criticism, really involved no new legal 
principle. Indeed, Mr. Justice Harlan was able to refer to nearly 
a dozen cases in which the right to pass upon the reasonableness 
of rates fixed by State authorities had been claimed in the opinions 
of the court, although the Covington and Lexington Turnpike 
case was the only one, involving rates fixed directly by statute, 
in which the decision had been in favor of the company seeking 
to have the rates annulled. That one case, however, even though 
it related to a turnpike company instead of a railroad, 
was sufficient to establish a precedent; even if all the court's 
previous expressions on the point had been mere ohiter dicta (and 
they were not so treated in the opinion) there would have beai 
no doubt about the judicial prerogative.^ The court's power 
to declare unreasonable rates void was not questioned even 
by Mr. Webster or Mr. Bryan, counsel for the State of 
Nebraska; but they maintained that the courts ought not to 
interfere with rates sufficient to yield any excess whatever above 
operating expenses. The question at issue was whether the rates 
prescribed by the Nebraska Legislature were so unreasonably 
low as to deprive the railroad companies of their property without 
due process of law; and it was only after finding from the 
evidence submitted, based upon the traffic of the three years 
preceding the passage of the act, that most of the companies 
affected would have failed to pay operating expenses out of such 

' Smyth V. Ames, 169 U. S., 466. 

' In the Quarterly Journal of Economics ioi April, 1895, Mr. William H. 
Dunbar took the ground that the question was still undecided, pointin^s^ out 
that the Supreme Court had never yet actually declared rates unreasonable and 
void except where they had been fixed by a commission instead of directly by 
the legislature. The court had, however, repeatedly considered and decided 
the question whether it had the power to annul unreasonable statutory rates, in 
cases in which the determination of that point was necessary before the cases 
could properly be considered on their merits ; the question was thus analogous, 
at least, to a question of jurisdiction. To regard the opinions in these cases 
as obiter dicta seems a rather extreme view. At all events, it was evidently not 
the view of the Supreme Court itself ; the opinions in the Nebraska case and in 
other recent cases clearly indicate that the earlier opinions were regarded as 
conclusive on this point. 
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rates as tliose prescribed* that this question was answered in the 
affirmative. 

It is, to be sure, a serious question, as both the court and some 
of its critics suggested at the time, whether the Supreme Court 
ought to be burdened with the investigation of matters of that 
kind, involving close study of railway accounts, and elaborate 
computations based thereon. L6ng tables of railway statistics^ 
with the accompanying analyses, look strangely out of place in a 
volume of United States Reports. While tlie Supreme Court 
cannot hope to escape the responsibility of final decision in such 
matters^ yet a tribunal so fully occupied with questions of law 
might easily be excused from entering into all the intricacies of 
railway accounting. That kind of investigation is more properly 
the function of a master in equity or a board of expert referees, 
upon whose conclusions the court could place much more reliance 
than upon the testimony of interested parties. The circuit court 
at Omaha, as well as the Supreme Court at Washington, felt the 
need of some such expert assistance in the Nebraska case.* 

In a former opinion of the Supreme Court^ Mr. Justice Brewer 
had recognized the principle that a reduction of rates might 
increase the amount of business sufficiently to make the net result 
an increase instead of a diminution in the earnings; yet in tlie 
Nebraska case there was no recognition of tliis principle either 
in the opinion of the circuit court, rendered by Mr. Justice Brewer 
himself, or in that of the Supreme Court. It was admitted that 
w^ith an increase of business the rates prescribed might be reason- 
able and just, but the State was not permitted to increase the 
business by means of those rates. Indeed, the application of the 

• Ames r. U; P. %j* Co., 64 Fed, Rep., 165. 

Since the above wit written, the policy of referring such cmsvs to masters 
has been dcftotiely Adapted by the Supreme Court. On Janyaiy 33, t^cxii the 
eourt remand^ a South Dsltots Railrosd Commission ca^^e ta the tflsl court, 
with itiitruciioui to refer it to a tnsster competent to report the fscts. In 
delivering the opinion of the court Mr. Justice hrewcr acknowledged thu 
the work which ought to have been done by a master in the Nebraska rate, but 
which he undenook as circuit juistice, " was v^ery laborious, and took several 
weeks*'; and added, ** We are all of opinion tlut a better practice is 10 refer 
th« testimony to some competetit mikster, to make all noeded computations, and 
find fttlly the facts/* 

* ClilaifO It Grand Trunk Ry. Co* r. Wdlmaii, uS ^^ S*, S19» 345* 
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principle referred to involves such a complicated statistica 
problem that it could scarcely be expected in a judicial opinion; 
it is by no means a simple matter of subtraction, but depends 
upon the varying degrees of elasticity of different kinds of traffic 
so that even the most expert statisticians would find it impossible 
to predict the result with any great degree of accuracy. There 
is some ground for such legislation as that proposed at the lasl 
session of Congress, when a representative from Nebraska 
introduced a bill forbidding injunctions against legislative reduc- 
tions of rates until after an actual trial of the rates prescribed. 
Whatever may be thought of the merits or practicability of such 
a rule when imposed upon the courts from without, the principle 
is one which the courts might well adopt of their own accord, 
much to their own relief, as well as to the public advantage. 

In another Nebraska case,^ decided in 1896, the Fourteenth 
Amendment was successfully invoked by a railroad company 
seeking relief from an order of the State Board of Transportation. 
On the petition of a local Farmers' Alliance, representing that 
the two grain elevators at Elmwood station were insufficient at 
certain seasons, the board had ordered the company to grant th€ 
petitioners the privilege of erecting an elevator on the railroad 
grounds, on like terms and conditions as in the case of those 
already built, and with equal facilities for storing grain. Th< 
Farmers' Alliance and the Board of Transportation contendec 
that the refusal of the railway company to lease a location foi 
that purpose was an unjust discrimination, in contravention oi 
the Nebraska railroad law; but the court pointed out that th< 
record presented no question as to the power of the legislatun 
to compel the railroad itself to erect an elevator for the use of th< 
public, or to permit all persons equal access to its tracks. Th< 
order of the board, directing the railroad company to transfer ar 
estate in part of its land to an association of private individual! 
for their own benefit, was held to be essentially a taking of th< 
private property of the corporation for the private use of th< 
petitioners, and as such to be lacking in due process of law. 

In April of last year the Supreme Court decided that rail 
road companies could not be compelled to sell mileage tickets 

» Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. v. Neb., 164 U. S., 403. 
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at reduced rates* This case arose under a Michigan stattite 
fixing the price of looo-mile tickets at $20 in the Lxivver Petiin* 
sula and $25 in the Upper Peninsula. It was held that the 
legislature could not compel the railways to make an exception 
in favor of some particular class in the community, and to carry 
the members of that class at less than the regular rates. The 
court argued that if the legislature could do that, it could pre- 
scribe discriminations in freight rates in favor of large shippers, 
or compel the carrying of certain persons or classes free. In 
the words of Mr. Justice Peckham, **It cannot enact a law mak- 
ing maximum rates, and then proceed to make exceptions to it in 
favor of such persons or classes as in the legislative judgment 
or caprice may seem proper,'* Accordingly the statute was 
annulled as a taking of property without due process of law, and 
a denial of the equal protection of the laws; but from this deci- 
sion one-third of the court dissented.* 



Some other recent decisions of the Supreme Court have made 
it possible to state more definitely than ever before what may and 
what may not be expected of the Fourteenth /Vmendment* by 
prescribing certain limits to the veto power of the federal courts 
over State legislation. In two decisions of the utmost importance, 
rendered within two months of each other, the court restored to 
the State legislatures jK>wers of regulation and taxation of which 
State courts had attempted to deprive them. More specifically, 
the Supreme Court decided that State legislatures have power to 
regulate hours of lal^or, even for adults* and to impose taxation 
at progressive rates. That these two decisions attracted so little 
public notice must be attributed to the superabundance of more 
stirring news at the time; for the first was announced soox\ after 
the destruction of the Mmm\ and the second came on the same 
day witli the declaration of wan 

The right of legislatures to limit the working day of adults 
had lieen denied by the highest courts of Nebraska, Colorado, 
and Illinois, while in Ohio and California even less far-reachtng 
statutes of the same nature Iiad been declared unconstitutional; 
50 that the matter had much the appearance of a res ad judicata, 

» U S. 4t M. a Rj. Co, r. Smiih, 171 0. S., 664. 
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Many years ago, to be sure, the Massachusetts law of 1874 limit- 
ing the hours of labor of women and youths to sixty a werfc, had 
been sustained by the supreme court of the commonwealth;^ 
but the recent precedents were all in the other direction. A 
statute of Nebraska, establishing the eight-hour day except for 
farm and domestic labor, had been successfully attacked as a 
violation of the Fourteenth Amendment and of a similar provi- 
sion in the State constitution; the court had declared that the 
legislature could not, under pretense of exercising the police 
power, prohibit "harmless acts which do not concern the health, 
safety, and welfare of society."^ This decision was followed 
within a year by an opinion of the Colorado supreme court 
on an eight-hour bill pending in the legislature, which was held 
to be in conflict both with the Fourteenth Arnendment and with 
the State bill of rights f and at about the same time a similar 
decision was rendered in Illinois.* An act of 1893 ^^ ^be latter 
State had limited the labor of women and children in factories and 
workshops to eight hours a day; but the act was annulled by the 
State supreme court as a violation of a section of the State 
constitution declaring that no person should be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of law. The court held 
the privilege of free contract to be both a liberty and a property 
right : "Labor is property, and the laborer has the same right to 
sell his labor, and to contract with reference thereto, as has any 
other property owner. . . . But inasmuch as sex is no bar, 
under the constitution and the law, to the endowment of woman 
^ij with the fundamental and inalienable rights of liberty and prop- 

;; jlj erty, which include the right to make her own contracts, the mere 

\\\\ fact of sex will not justify the legislature in putting forth the 

; |r police power of the State for the purpose of limiting her exercise 

;:jr of those rights, unless the courts are able to see that there is 

some fair, just and reasonable connection between such limita- 
i' tion and the public health, safety or welfare proposed to be 

I ': secured by it." 

* Commonwealth v. Hamilton Mfg. Co., 120 Mass., 383. 

• Low V. Rees Printing Co., 41 Neb., 127. 
. j ^ Inre Eight Hour Bill, 21 Colo., 29. 

i\\ * Ritchie v. People, 155 III., 98. 
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The court attempted to reconcile its decision with that of the 
Massachusetts court by distinguishing between the two State 
constitutions, but there was really no basis for tlie distinction; 
on the contrary, the Massachusetts constitution was the more 
emphatic and explicit of the two* for instead of adopting the 
rather vague language of the federal constitution, it expressly 
affirmed the "natural, essential, and unalienable" right of acquir- 
ing, possessing, and protecting property. 

The new State of Utah, full of the generous audacity of youth, 
decHned to be guided by these decisions in Nebraska^ Colorado^ 
and Illinois. By constitutional provision, ihe people of that 
State made eight hours a working day on all public works, and 
in the same sentence directed the legislature to provide for the 
health and safety of employees in factories, smelters, and mines.^ 
The legislature promptly obeyed, as far as mines and smelters 
were concerned, by making eight hours a day's work therein;* 
and the courts of Utali upheld the act Their decisions were 
affirmed by the Supreme Court of the United States in a yery 
able opinion written by Mr. Justice Brown.* He thought it safe 
to say that a law depriving any class of persons of the gen^nd 
right to acquire property would be unconstitutional ; but the right 
of contract* he went on to say, is itself subject to certain limita- 
tions, which tlte State may lawfully impose in the exercise of 
its pohce powers. *The fact that both parties are of full age and 
competent to contract does not necessarily deprive tlie State of 
the power to interfere where the parties do not stand upon an 
equality^ or where the public health demands that one party to 
the contract shall be protected against himself/* The court 
suggested, as the Massachusetts court had also done twenty-two 
years before, that the argument that the workingmen's right of 
contract was interfered witli would come with better grace and 
greater cogency from the workingmen themselves, rather than 
from their employers. Finally, the court disclaimed any disposi- 
tion to criticize the authorities holding similar acts unconstitu- 
tional; but the decision itself is the most effective criticism 

^ CoQStitutiofi of Utah, Art. t^, S 6. 

* Lawi of tS96. |>. fli); Rovbed Stataicft of Otm!i, tS^, | t^yj. 

« Holdon P. Hardr, 169 U. S„ 366. 
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possible. It establishes the validity of statutes limiting the hours 
of labor, whenever a legislature may adjudge such limitatian 
necessary for the preservation of health, and reasonable grounds 
exist for believing the legislative determination to be supported 
by facts. It is difficult to distinguish the Utah statute from 
those of Nebraska and Illinois, in that respect. 

Technically, this decision of the highest court in the land may 
best be distinguished from most of its predecessors in that it 
assigned to the State legislatures a greater discretion in determin- 
ing what is detrimental to health. The real, fundamental differ- 
ence is that the federal Supreme Court is "able to see" farther 
than the judges of Illinois, Nebraska, and Colorado, and so, in 
the words of Mr. Justice Brown, "has not failed to recognize 
the fact that the law is, to a certain extent, a progressive science." 
The decision can scarcely fail to prove a stimulus to the eight- 
hour movement in America, or to bear fruit in legislation in other 
western states, similar to that of Utah, or perhaps rather more 
comprehensive.^ Never, it is safe to say, has the movement for 
shorter hours won a more important victory. When Mr. 
Stimson, writing in the Atlantic Monthly in 1897, said that the 
Nebraska and Colorado cases had "undoubtedly given a quietus 
in the United States to any attempt to limit generally the time 
that a grown man may labor," he spoke a few months too soon. 

The other case in which the Supreme Court exceeded the State 
authorities in liberality was that involving the validity of the 
Illinois progressive inheritance tax. The legislature of Illinois 
in 1895 imposed a tax on legacies and inheritances, at rates not 
only graduated according to the relationship of the heir to the 

^ A Colorado eight-hour law of 1899 has, however, been annulled by the State 
supreme court, although it was practically a copy of the Utah law. The court 
declared that there was no provision in the State constitution authorizing the 
legislature to single out workingmen in mines and smelters and to impose on 
them restrictions from which other workingmen were exempt ; that the act was 
obnoxious to the provision of the bill of rights [similar to that of Massa- 
chusetts] guaranteeing to all persons their natural and inalienable right to 
personal liberty, and the right of acquiring, possessing, and protecting property ; 
and that it was not a proper exercise of the police power in the interest of the 
public health, because it would affect the health of no portion of the public 
except those whose labor it was intended to regulate. In re Morgan, 58 Pacific 
Reporter, 1071. 
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decedent, but also, in the case of distant relatives and strangers 
in b!cK)ci^ increasing with the amount of property involved. The 
rates for more distant relatives than first cousins, and for 
legacies to non-relatives, ranged from 3% in the case of 
estates of $10,000 or less to 6% for those of more than 
$50,000. These rates were upheld by the supreme court of 
Illinois/ but in Ohio a similar progressive tax on direct heirs 
had been held by the highest court of the State to be in conflict 
with a certain glittering generality about 'equal protection" in 
the State bill of rights,^ and in New York the governor had 
refused his consent to a progressive inheritance tax which had 
been objected to very largely on constitutional grounds. The 
Illinois case was ai>pealed to the United States Supreme Court, 
which was thus called upon to decide whether progressive taxa- 
lion was a denial of the equal protection of the laws, or a lawful 
exercise of the legislature's power of classifying persons and 
property for ptirpi>ses of taxation. It had frequently been decided 
that classification was permissible, so that the only question was 
wiiethcr in this case it was based upon reasonable grounds or was 
merely arbitrary; and a careful consideration of that question led 
to the decision that progressive taxation was not contrary to the 
rule of equality in the Fourteenth Amendment, **That rule/* 
said the court (speaking through Mr. Justice McKenna), "docs 
not require, as we have seen, exact equality of taxation. It only 
requires that the law* imposing it shall operate on all alike ujider 
the same circumstances/'" Evidently this reasoning would 
apply to other forms of progressive taxation, as wtII as to a pro- 
gressive inJieritancc tax. In order to appreciate the importance 
of this decision, therefore, it is well to reniemljer the progressive 
income taxes of Niirth and South Giroltna; the railroad taxes of 
Maine, Michigan, and Wisconsin, w^hich are graduated accord- 
ing to the earnings per mile; and that of Minnesota^ which 
varies with the age of the road; for if the Illinois inheri- 
tance tax had been declared void, these would be unconsti- 
tutional also. The National govemment, too, has sometimes 

* Kocbervpeffvr r, Dr&ke, t6j [IL, \^^^ 

* Slate f, Ferris, %% O. Sl, 314, 

* Magoun r. \\\. Trust and SaHiift Bank, 170 O. S., aSj. 
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imposed progressive taxes/ and did so again only a few wedcs 
after the decision of the Illinois case. The legacy tax provided 
for in the war revenue act of 1898 is so sharply progressive 
that in the case of personalty exceeding $i,ooo,cxx> in 
value passing to very distant relatives and strangers in blood 
the rate is as high as 15%. In view of a recent decision 
in Pennsylvania declaring the direct inheritance tax of that State 
void because of a too generous exemption, it may be well to add 
that in the Illinois case the Supreme Court declared the amount 
of the exemption, as well as the rates, to be in the discretion of 
the legislature; but the Pennsylvania constitution contains a 
rule closely restricting the exemption of property from taxation, 
and this was construed to apply to the inheritance tax. 

These two decisions, guaranteeing to the State legislatures 
powers of regulating hours of labor and of levying progressive 
taxes, ought to go far toward allaying the feeling of distrust of 
the federal courts, imhappily so prevalent among workingmen; 
for they show that the interests of the poor man and the worker 
are sometimes safer with the federal court of last resort than 
with the State courts. It would seem that even "government 
by injunction" might almost be forgiven a tribunal whose attitude 
is so fair toward labor. Eight hours and progressive taxation — 
are not these better than undisturbed rioting? 

Two other recent cases in which the Fourteenth Amendment 
was invoked involved also interstate complications growing out of 
States taxes. An Oregon law^ provides that real estate mortgages 
shall for purposes of taxation be treated as land or real property, 
and assessed to the mortgagee by the taxing district in which the 
land is situated, the amount of the debt to be deducted from the 
assessment of the land itself. In other words, the mortgager 
and mortgagee are treated as co-proprietors; but Oregon, learn- 
ing wisdom perhaps from the experience of California,^ makes 

' The income tax of the Civil War period was thought by some to be uncon- 
stitutional, because progressive. General Walker complained in 1870 that ** this 
precious Constitution of ours, which is never heard of except to prevent some 
good thing from being done, is supposed to forbid graded taxation." IHscussions 
in Economics and Statistics^ i, 39. 

• Codes and General Laws of Oregon, §§ 2735, 2752. 

* See Yale Review, viii, 31 (May, 1899). 
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no attempt to prevent a^eements between creditor and debtor 
looking to the payment of the entire tax by the latter. The act 
was challenged as a violation of the Fourteentli Amendment^ but 
the Supreme Court held that it was neither a denial of the equal 
protection of the laws nor a taking of property without due 
process of law ; and that a State might tax mortgaged real estate 
at its full value, either by assessing the whole to the nominal 
owner, or by assessing tlie mortgagee for the amount of the 
incumbrance and the mortgager for the remainder; it might 
treat the mortgage as personal property to be assessed to the 
creditor at his domicile, or as an interest in the land, to be taxed 
as real estate.* 

Especial interest attaches to this decision because it virtually 
overturns the Supreme Court's decision in the case of the State 
Tax on Foreign-held Bonds,= which denied to Pennsylvania the 
right to tax interest on bonds issued by a Pennsylvania railroad 
but held in another State. That decision was considered 
unfortunate from an economic point of view, because it seemed 
to make it impossible for the States to tax corporations on the 
basis of tlieir total capitalization; the capital stock could be 
taxed without regard to the residence of its owners, but for the 
bonds a very different rule was laid down. To be sure, the court 
draws a subtle distinction between the State Tax on Foreign- 
held Bonds and the Oregon mortgage case, by saying that 
the Pennsylvania tax was a tax on the interest due the bond- 
holders, and not a tax on the railroad, or on the mortgage, or on 
the bondholders solely by reason of their interest in that mort- 
gage; and that the court *s remark that a mortgage conferred 
DO interest in the land, and when held by a non-resident was 
beyond the jurisdiction of the State, went beyond what w^as 
required for the decision of the case. Yet it is not altogether 
clear, notwithstanding the court's distinction, that a tax on the 
interest on bonds is not a tax on the bondholders solely by reason 
of their interest in the bonds. In the earlier decision two reasons 
were given why the tax could not stand: (l) that tJie bonds 
were beyond tlic jurisdiction of the State, and {2) that the act 

* Sftvirifi mud Loaii Society r. Multnomah Counl^, 169 tJ. S., j^u 

• IS WtIK, joa 
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impaired the obligation of contracts by requiring the company 
to deduct the tax from the interest due the bondholders. It 
is impossible to tell from reading the case which of these reasons 
the court at that time considered the more important and con- 
clusive; but by disregarding the first point as obiter dictum, the 
court has now thrown the emphasis upon the second. It seems 
evident, therefore, that it is now lawful to tax railroad bonds in 
the same way in which other mortgages are taxed in Or^fon, 
without regard tb the residence of the holders; only the law must 
not require the corporation to withhold any part of the interest 
agreed upon, but must follow the Oregon statute in its adminis- 
trative features also, by making the tax a lien on the mortgagee's 
interest, which may be sold like any other property in case of 
default. The unconstitutional method of collection would be 
more convenient, perhaps, but otherwise, in the case of solvent 
companies, the method which leaves the contracts unimpaired 
will do quite as well. 

The other case had to do directly with the taxation and exemp- 
tion of corporations. It involved the validity of a New York 
law subjecting both domestic and foreign corporations to a 
franchise or business tax computed on the amount of capital stock 
employed within the State, and graduated according to the rate 
of dividends, but exempting, among others, corporations wholly 
engaged in manufacture within the State. A manufacturing 
corporation having its factory and principal place of business in 
Michigan, but with a warehouse and depot in New York, claimed 
to be denied the equal protection of the laws in the latter State in 
being subjected to a tax from which other corporations were 
exempt when manufacturing the same class of goods wholly 
within the State. But the court found no purpose disclosed 
either to distinguish between New York corporations and those 
of other States or to tax property outside of the State, and sus- 
tained the law.^ In the meantime, however, the legislature had 
done away with the alleged inequality by extending the exemp- 
tion to all corporations to the extent of the capital employed 
within the State in manufacturing and in the sale of the product.^ 

* N. Y. State v, Roberts, 171 U. S., 658, 666. 

' Tax Law (chap. 24 of the General Laws), § 183. 
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In still another case involving tli€ taxing power the Supreme 
Court recently held that special assessments for local improve- 
ments must not materially exceed the siiectal l>enefits to eacli 
property owner affected.* An Ohio village had opened a street 
through a certain tract of lanil, and after paying for the land 
taken at the price fixed by condemnation proceedings, had assessed 
the entire amount, with costs and interest, upon tlie remnants 
of the same tract* This was resisted as a taking of property 
without due process of law% and a denial of the equal protection 
of the laws; and although it was not proved that the amount 
of the assessment was actually in excess of the special benefits 
accruing, the court declared the assessment illegal *1jccaus€ it 
rested upon a basis that excluded any consideration of benefits/' 
In an opinion written by Mr Justice Harlan, the court said: **Ia 
our judgment, the exaction from the owner of private proiierty 
of the cost of a public improvement in substantial excess of tlie 
special benefits accruing to him is, to the extent of such excess, 
a taking, under the guise of taxation, of private property for 
public use without compensation/' In this decision the court 
merely restated a principle which had long been generally recog- 
nized by the State courts, though in some cases it had not been 
very strictly enforced.^ 

Generally speaking, the later decisions of the Supreme Court 
have tended to restrict and define the scope of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, The language of the amendment is so compre- 
hensive that, notwitlistanding its history, its application could 
hardly have been expected to be restricted always to discrimina- 
tions against the negroes; yet it was no more than right that the 
court should exercise the greatest caution in extending it to cases 
which were not in the minds of Congress, when the amendment 
was proposed, or of the people, when it was adopted. When 
sudi cases had once been included, it became increasingly difficult 
to draw the line between permissible classification and unlawful 
discrimination, and the court wa?* obliged to rely very largely 
upon the ideas of its memlsers as to what was just and reasonable 
from an economic standpoint ; yet it has always denied the pro- 



■ >2orwood P. Baker, if% U. S.« I&9. 

* See Ro$evmt«r« *' Sp^cid AstetnneniK' 
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tection of the amendment except in cases which were considered 
to fall clearly within its provisions, and has shown great wisdom 
in refusing it in many cases in which it was invoked. It may 
now be stated confidently that the court will not declare State 
legislation void imder this amendment imless it clearly violates 
the privileges and immunities arising out of the nature of the 
national government/ or discriminates unreasonably and caprici- 
ously between persons or classes of persons/ or is thought to 
result in confiscation. 

Max West. 

Washington, D. C. 

^ Giozza V, Tiernan, 148 U. S., 657. 

«.Gulf, Colo. & Santa F6 Ry. v. Ellis, 165 U. S., 150; Dent v. W. Va., 129 
U. S., 114, 124. 



RURAL SANITATION IN ENGLAND.* 



THE general recognition of the obligation of the state to 
protect the public health is attested by the vast amount 
of sanitary legislation during the past fifty years. There are but 
two limits to the exercise of state authority in sanitary matters — 
the one, where private health ceases to be of vital importance to 
the state; the other, where governmental control ceases to be 
practicable The line of demarcation between prirate and public 
health changes with social conditions and the advancement of 
medical science. The dividing line is always greatly in advance 
of the limits of practicability, as the inclusiveness of a principle 
is always greater than its practical application. Neiv discoveries 
of science, however, as well as changes in social structure, fre- 
quently cause the impracticable to become practicable. The 
coming of a new Jenner would make administrative control of 
tuberculosis in man as practicable as the test for tuberculosis in 
animals. So the necessity of utilizing river water for drinking 
purposes has proved the feasibility of protecting rivers^ even 
at the cost of introducing entirely new and revolutionary adminis- 
trative machinery, such as the metropoUtan boards of Massa- 
chusetts. The manner in which the teaching of science shpuld 
be crystallized in legislative enactment depends entirely upon the 
social condition of the state. Sanitary codes which do not fit 
the condition of the society to which they apply are as much a 
blunder as the choice of laughing gas for nervous prostration, 
or the tuberailine test for measles. Dynamic societies demand 
progressive sanitary legislation^ with every change in conditions 
we should expect changes in sanitary administration* 

An examination of statutes, whether in Russia^ India, or tlie 
United States, will show that in knowledge and application of 
sanitary measures the large city is a generation in advance of the 
smaller city and a century in advance of the town and rural 
districts. Nor is this surprising. Good legislation, like good 
generalship, strikes first and hardest at the strongest enemy. 
The cities were ports ; ports admitted plague; the state fortified 

* A ponioti of Uilt piper will «pp«mr mt p*ri Qf the procf«i!lifigi of ih« 
Amertcan PiiUtic Health Attoeiaiion, 1899. 
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itself against infection from abroad by imposing certain obliga- 
tions upon the ports of entry. Infectious diseases were most 
virulent where they had most to feed upon — the cities had more 
dark alleys, filthy gutters, congested areas, and other germ- 
breeding conditions. The state next provided protection against 
the dangers ensuing from the conditions peculiar to port cities. 
But the increasing industrial interdependence of metropolis and 
provincial dty soon made every city a port Wherever there 
was congestion of poptdation there was facility for communi- 
cating disease; the state imposed obligations upon the smaller 
urban communities and instituted inspections and regulations 
for the protection of public health. Until the middle of the 
present century the rural district was r^;arded as isolated, and 
the scattered cases of fever in small hamlets or farmhouses were 
thought to have no significant relation to the general health of 
the state. 

But the industrial revolution of the past half-century has 
brought the country to the town. Dair3rman and butcher, church 
and fair, river and canal, railroad and postoffice, keep country 
and town in daily communication. A dair3rman fifty miles from 
Minneapolis may transmit scarlet fever to a thousand school 
children in that city. One poorly constructed privy on a 
Pennsylvania farm caused the terrible Plymouth epidemic of 
typhoid, which cost the State of Pennsylvania $116,000 plus the 
value of one hundred and fourteen lives, and the injury to all 
business interests. By sad experience the world has learned that 
isolation is a thing of the past. Barnyard health stands in vital 
organic relation to the health of the avenue. 

As soon as states began to seek protection against preventable 
diseases arising in the rural districts, it was seen that about 
two-thirds of the population of civilized countries were without 
sanitary protection.^ A double motive for reform existed: to 

^ In 1890 the percentage of population living in communities of less than 
3»ooo was : 

England 29.6 

In communities of less than 2,000 

France ..;. -62.6 

Germany -56.3 

Austria 67.5 

Italy 48.3 

United SxaXfts 62.5 
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protect the city against the town and cotintry^ and to give to the 
rural two* thirds some of the blessings and immunities of advanc- 
ing sanitary science. As England suffered most acutely and 
more perceptibly from disregard of health laws in mral districts, 
it is natural that she should have led the way in developing a 
^stem of rural sanitary administration. 

The investigations instituted by Parliament in the fourth and 
fifth decades of this century^ led to sanitary reforms in the cities 
and the establishment of a national health bureau. But the 
direct facilities for communication between different portions of 
the thickly populated island, and the industrial evolution which 
rapidly transformed rural into urt)an communities, demonstrated 
that isolation in England was absolutely impossible. The sani- 
tary condition of every house whence man or merchandise found 
exit to the public highway, became of vital interest to the whole 
state. Legislators, merchants, landlords, and physicianSi— 
committed to the policy of sanitary reform in large cities, — ^recog- 
nized that the state must protect the city against infection from 
the countiy as well as from its slums or from the sea. The state 
was called upon to make possible and necessary a pure supply of 
air, water, milk, and provisions* County and district were given 
new powers and new duties.* As typical units of administration^ 
I have chosen the county of Lancashire and the rural district 
of West Lancashire 

The former, a county of ninety-fivc urban districts* and nine* 
leen rural districts, shares with the central government the 
expense of a Medical Officer of Health, who is paid $4,500 a 
year to give his entire time to the study of sanitary conditions 
in the county. This officer has for twenty-five years been 
connected with the administration of public health, is a physician 
of exceptional training and of high standing in his profession* 
The essential fact here is that there is a medical expert giving 
his entire time to the discovery, analysis and remedy of local 
conditions which endanger public health. The central authority 

' Cf. Reports of Poor Ljiw Commissioaers, 1834. Report af Conuiilttee on 
*' Health of Towfif,'' tl43. Hati9«f(l i)t : ^15 IT; iji: 24 C 

*5eo Frederic Str»ttOit— *' Public Htaltli Actm,*' Knight ^ Com panf, Loei- 
<l#o ; ilgl. Tttit fives fon:^*foitr of the linporlJiit health acts piused from 
1SJ5-1897. 

> Stitlilie« tsk^ii from the Report of 1S9S. 
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cannot possibly — any more than our State boards of health — 
study in detail local conditions. Consequently they cannot 
recommend nor enforce discriminating preventive measures. 
The G>unty Medical Officer does intensive work. He knows and 
imderstands the needs of each district. He is eyes and brain for 
the state. He is the state judging and acting locally. 

But perhaps his most important work is that of photographer. 
His annual report pictures the sanitary condition of his county, 
reflecting the defects and achievements. Here are set, side by 
side, the results of a year's administration in the various districts. 
Progress in district A is contrasted with laxity in district B. 
The returns are made a subject for neighborhood comment. A 
medical officer in one district is imwilling that his colleagues 
through the county should have his own statement to the effect 
that work in his district has been unsatisfactory. Publicity is 
a great stimulant. If reports are not printed, the Medical Officer 
mentions the senders of illegible manuscripts. Reports must 
show progress or invidious comparisons are made and local pride 
is wounded. Failure to send annual reports means loss of half 
the local officers' salaries — may even mean complaint to the Local 
Government Board. Much needed reforms must be instituted and 
aggravated evils abolished; unsanitary areas condemned; water 
and food supplies protected; drains provided, etc., or the county 
will make representations to the central authority in London and 
a State Inspector will come to investigate local administration. 
Such a rebuke no self-respecting English council wishes to bring 
upon its district. Ten years ago the county began to publish an 
annual criticism of the administration in the constituent districts; 
since that time, about one hundred districts have decided to print 
their reports. Death rates have fallen considerably, in spite of 
increasing populations and the extension of industrial establish- 
ments.* General vigilance has been stimulated; attention to sani- 

' Death-Rates in Rural Districts. 

General. Zymotic Diseases. 

1889 1897 1889 1897 

Blackburn 23.5 15.9 3.00 1.94 

Bolton 18.1 14.9 2.60 1.99 

Chorley 18.4 16.7 1.90 1.38 

Preston 17.3 14.3 1.70 1.51 

Wigan 15.6 II. 6 
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tary needs has increased; standards of cleanliness have advanced; 
civic consciousness has been awakened; the community responds 
by more general support of sanitary authorities and higher 
salaries to the officials who inspect, advise, condemn, prosecute. 

So much for the County Medical Officer as photographer and 
adviser. He is directly concerned in the execution of the Isola- 
tion Hospital Act of 1893/ which empowers county councils to 
order the erection of fever hospitals for districts, upon the 
declaration of county medical officers iliat hospital accommoda- 
tion is necessary. Ten years ago Lancashire had but eight urban 
hospitals and one rural* To-day there are twenty urban and four 
rural Thirty-three urban and three rural districts claim the 
privilege of sending patients to hospitals in other districts. 
According to the report of 1897, thirty-seven districts were 
arranging for hospital service. If skeptical of progress in 
"arrangements'* the council exhorts to "action/* In 1897 the 
case mortality in hospitals was 2.^^ against 6,G^ at home. 
In 1895 and 1896 the percentages in the hospital w^ere 3.7 and 
3.3 compared wuth home rates of 6,4 and 5,1. These figures 
represent a saving to the commimity far greater than tlie 
cost of matntaining hospital service and the entire sani- 
tary organization. Adding to this saving that represented by 
the diminution in the number of cases, the county officer finds 
most conchisive arguments for the extension of hospital privilege 
to smaller communities. 

The county sanitary authority is for most purposes statistician, 

k analytical critic and publisher, rather than administrator, which 

rpresupposes throughout the county numerous executive bodies- 

These are the rural and urban district councils, which execute 

the laws through their medical officers of health and sanitary 

inspectors. Of jiarticular interest to us is the nature of the 

administration in rural districts. 1 cite as example the rural 

district of West Lancashire, about fifteen miles northwest from 

iverpooL This district comprises seventeen townships of 

^68.614 acres, with a population of 27,514 living in 5,260 hous^. 

While there are several villages and hamlets, it is a rural com- 



* S^ ui4 $f Vlciorlm^ CbAptcr 61. 
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munity. Farm buildings are isolated, pig sty and barnyard are 
constant elements — ^just such an agricultural area as we may 
find anywhere in the United States, like Mower County in Minne- 
sota or Lycoming County in Pennsylvania. This district emplojrs 
a medical officer of health at a salary of $1,500, two sanitary 
inspectors, and a surveyor-engineer who passes on structural 
plans. Half the salaries are paid out of th^ Exchequer Con- 
tribution Fund.^ 

The personnel of the staff is the first point of interest. They 
all earned their appointments by competitive examination. The 
senior inspector has been in the service for nineteen years and 
expects to give a quarter century more to the same cause. His 
colleagues tell for him that for nineteen years he has walked 
through his district, counseling, educating, warning, threatening, 
prosecuting, and "has never lost a case." The junior inspector 
was chosen from two dozen applicants, most of whom, like him- 
self, possess diplomas from the Sanitary Institute, certifying 
that they are qualified by study and practice to administer public 
health r^^lations. The Medical Officer of Health is a young 
physician of good standing, who secured the degree of M.D. from 
Edinburgh. He has supplemented his medical course by secur- 
ing the degree of Doctor of Public Health. 

The second thing to note is the annual report which these 
officers publish. A great amount of definite local information 
is organized and presented. Every citizen of the district can 
find there a statement of the work done by the sanitary staff. He 
sees fully explained just what is expected of him as occupier or 
owner of premises. He learns with what severity the magistrates 
have punished • infringement of the council's regulations; he 
reads how much it costs to adulterate milk, to continue the use 
of a condemned water supply, or to neglect to report a case of 
typhoid or diphtheria. The great value of this publicity in sani- 
tary administration can hardly be over-stated. The English 
emphasize the filth theory of the origin of contagious diseases. 
A prosecution or warning from the sanitary inspector is, there- 
fore, equivalent to public notice of filthiness of the premises in 

* Local Government Act, 1888, Section 24. 
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question. Thus the report not only educates the public, bat 
furnishes the motive for applying the knowledge gain^ 

The third and most important thing is the nature of the 
daily work which their report summarizes. It is one thing to 
pass regulations, it is something different to enforce them. Until 
I had seen an inspector at work, I was rather skeptical as to the 
practicability of efficient administration in rural sections. We 
had not visited many houses^ however, until it became evident 
that the Chief Inspector stood for English law, that his frown 
and censure were ominous, that behind him the offender saw 
very clearly a cotmcil and magistrates ready to act and to compel 
action. Furthermore, the alterations completed and in progress 
along the country roads showed that "the sanitary authority had 
been there." It was astonishing to see how important a social 
revolution had taken place in ideas of **self government" and 
"individual freedom/' as manifested in the powers which the 
sanitary authority was exercising, with the apparent hearty 
cooperation of the individual whose freedom was affected* 
Where premises were inspected for the first time, a form was 
filled out covering every point from the age and sex of the ser- 
vants to the cubic capacity of the cowshed. Where premises 
were inspected for the purpose of comparing with their condition 
at some previous inspection, particular regard was paid to drain- 
age, water supply, and the sanitary condition of dwellings. 

Draiftage, In three townships only were three sewage syst^ns. 
Aughton, for example, with seven hundred hotises on 4,600 acres, 
had a sewage plant with filtration beds which furnished fertiliza- 
tion for ten acres of grass, 'Tommy," the attendant, keeps the 
plant in working order. "Tommy" does not cost much; he is not 
skilled labor — was hired in fact, as he says, *"cause I didn't know 
nawthing aboat it." The Medical Officer of Health is respon- 
sible to the River Board for a pure effluent. The entire cost 
of constructing and maintaining the plant and connecting drains 
is less than that of constructing and cleaning the cesspools which 
in other districts are required fifty feet from each house. 

Elsewhere, drainage was private and dependent upon hotisc 
drains^ yard pavement, privy, ash-pit, cesspool-construction and 
the existence of drains and catch-basins for maniu^e piles and 
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pig-pens. At one large farm two miles from a railroad, altera- 
tions were in progress which illustrated almost all of the various 
exactions of the sanitary authority. In the absence of a cist^n, 
the landlord was compelled to drain the roof-water into a culvert 
five rods from the house. The approach to the house was to 
be paved to prevent its becoming a cesspool. About forty feet 
from the house was an ash-pit and privy ; under the same roof, 
separated by a brick partition, was a pig-pen. In the garden, 
fifty feet from the house was a cesspool. Out in the road was 
a manure pile which had been ordered removed, future accumu- 
lations to be permitted when proper drains had been put in. 
In this particular house township water was supplied. 

The principal fact with regard to these improvements is, that 
they were being put in upon order from the sanitary authority, 
according to its regulations, behind which stood the authority of 
the English Parliament. The engineer had previously approved 
the plans, the inspector was seeing that the plans were f olloived to 
the letter. Privy and ash-pit were combined, the floor asphalted 
*'six inches above the level of the surface of the ground adjoining 
such privy .... with a fall toward the door .... of 
half an inch to the foot." The receptacle was likewise asphalted, 
three inches above the ground, with access so that the contents 
might be easily removed. Thorough ventilation was provided 
by openings above and below the doors, by a window and by 
a permanent aperture in the brick wall. The community had 
evidently been instructed in the aesthetic, sanitary and economic 
advantages of the liberal use of ashes. 

The adjoining pig-pen was also built according to regulation. 
The floor was flagged and drained into a catch-basin. This 
case was duplicated a score of times, and I saw that in practice 
as in theory, a pig-pen was considered a nuisance unless this 
provision for sanitary housing was made. The inspector is 
convinced that there is "no need for a pig to make a hog of 
himself." 

The cesspool was of "good brickwork, properly rendered inside 
with cement, and with a backing of at least nine inches of 'well 
puddled clay." Ventilation was provided; the pool was wide 
enough to make cleansing easy. The cover was an immense 
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stone slab. As in the case of midden drains, n-fi-pit and pig-pen, 
the farmer was taught the importance of preventing the waste 
of any vakiable fertilizing materials. At another farmhouse, two 
cesspools were seen. One was condemned, not because it was 
not properly built, but because it was only forty feet from the 
house, w^hile the regulations demand fifty* In front of a row 
of buildings in Aughton sewer pipes were being laid. The cess- 
pools back^ of the houses were overflowing into a ditch- The 
owners — one of whom was the chairman of the Sanitary Com- 
mittee of the Council — were given the option of constructing 
a new cesspool for each house according to regulations, or (at 
their own expense) connecting with the public sewer some one 
hundred yards distant. Again and again we saw outbuildingis 
which had l)een altered after construction because plans liad not 
been followed — an apparent damage to individualism in country 
carpentering. 

Water Supply. In Halsall, a township with two hundred and 
fifty houses on 7,000 acres, there was a township water 
supply forced upon the township by the district councU 
acting upon the representation of the Medical Officer; A 
certain house was pointed out where township water was 
recently introducetl to take the place of a "hole in the 
ground^* in the woods about five hundred yards from the 
house. The pipes had been put into the new house before 
the roof was on. The owner was not even allowed to wait until 
the grain should be har\*ested from the field through which the 
pipes were to be laid. We saw the path of destruction and the 
unplastered house furnished with the best of water, A mile 
distant lived a man. whose landlord had paid $75 for the privilege 
of contesting the district*s right to enforce the water regulations. 
In another famous case, the owner of a foul well declared that 
his drinking water, foul as it was, *'just suited his nature"^ — an 
opinion which he sustained by paying the cost of introducing 
water pipes, plus the cost of suit and fines under two separate 
charges, — for violating an ordinance and for obstructing the 
insfiector in ihe discharge of his duty* Private wells were tested, 
for which purpose the inspector carries a large bottle in a leather 
case. In 1897, forty-three wells were a>nd€snned by the Medical 
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Officer of Health. In addition to this local vigilance in the 
protection of private water supplies, there is the "Conservanqr" 
or River Board, representing the sections drained by the different 
streams, with special inspectors who enforce the Rivers Pollution 
Act of 1876.^ In Aughton, this board is assisted by a citizen 
who has a grudge against the town, and reports immediatdy any 
suspected impurity in the effluent from the sewage plant. 

Unsanitary Dwellings. The uncompleted house referred to 
was part of a general scheme for improvement ordered by the 
sanitary authority. Although a quarter of a mile from the puUic 
road, the old house and the premises on which it stood were 
condemned along with the "hole in the ground,*' where drink- 
ing water was obtained, as unfit for human use. Plans for the 
new house had been submitted and approved — ^the builders had 
executed the plan. Thorough ventilation was provided and win- 
dows and rooms were constructed with a view to admitting air as 
well as light. Improved water supply, ash-pit, cesspool, etc-, were 
instituted. This was but one of the many cases where properties 
were, by order of the sanitary authority, either closed or in 
process of reconstruction. Privies were removed forty and fifty 
feet from dwellings and wells; corrugated roofs were substituted 
for leaking straw thatches; overcrowding was remedied by rais- 
ing roofs and increasing the living space, or again, entire build- 
ings were relegated to the kindling pile. The owner is rarely 
the occupier — he has the choice of improving the property and 
retaining tenants, or losing both tenants and income. If the 
occupier is likewise the owner, he may choose between making 
the stipulated alterations, and the much dearer alternative of 
paying the district for doing the work, plus the costs of legsHi 
proceedings. 

To Recapitulate. England has undertaken to protect the 
whole state against neglect of health laws in rural commimities 
as well as in cities. County councils and district councils are 
agents of the state in dealing with local conditions. The state 
contributes to their salaries. The County Medical Officer of 
Health is critic, statistician, photographer, educator. In addi- 
tion, upon his recommendation, urban and rural districts are 

* 39 and 40 Victoria, Chap. 60. 
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compelled to provide for isolation of epidemic cases. Case 
mortality has decreased to a marked degree and the number of 
cases has diminished with the virulence of the disease. Rural 
districts have regulations with special regard to ventilation and 
cubic capacity of dwellings, cow-sheds, etc., provision for drain- 
age, scavenging, pure water, pure air, pure food, etc. Medi- 
cal officers of health and sanitary inspectors of recognized 
preparation execute the regulations. Councils and magistrates 
and community support these officers. In a word, England has 
adapted both legislation and administration to changes in condi- 
tion and to the teachings of science. Having recognized the 
need of rural sanitation as a scientific fact^ she legislated against 
tmsanitary conditions in rural sections. Finally, the capstone 
was placed by providing suitable administrative machinery to 
give force to legislative acts. 

It is not to be supposed that a perfect system 13 to be found 
in every county of England. On the contrary, some counties 
have not availed themselves of the powers given diem by Parlia- 
ment, and in those counties there is not the progress that is 
apparent in Lancashire^ Yorkshire* Cheshire or Worcestershire,* 
In Northumberland, for instance, the Medical Officer of Health 
has no executive functions, but is employed merely to digest the 
reports of the local districts. There is in tlie few backward 
counties, as in American rural districts, the same failure to adjust 
administrative machinery to the increased fjowers which the state 
has delegated. The evils of permissive legislation are there 
diminished, however, by the pecuniary inducements offered to 
local authorities to establish administrative organs,^ Therefore, 
while not true of every district in England, yet the picture given 
above is sufficiently typical of English administration to serve 
as a basis for comparison with that of rural districts in the United 
Stares. 

Of the population of the United States in 1890, 70.8j( 
were living in commimities of less than 8>ooo and 62*5J( 
in communities of less than 2,000 inhabitants. In 1900, Dr. 

' In a)) sectioiis, howev«f, systemade laspectioti of wmier ioutccs U providt^. 

* Toward the salaries of local htaJlli oficert fn Laocaahlre alotie, the state 
conlTlbuled In iS^i about $36,000. 
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Chapin says, "Local sanitary administration is provided for by 
law over the entire area of thirty-seven states, including 83)^ 
of the population as enumerated in 1890/' In looking from 
the statutes to the unsanitary conditions of the rural sections for 
which the legislatures have provided remedies. Dr. Chapin is 
forced to admit: "While a scheme of sanitary administration 
is nominally provided for the larger portion of our poptdatioo, 
it must be admitted that it is not, as a rule, very efficient, in 
really rural communities. Little attention is paid to sanitation in 
the country."^ 

The reason for this discrepancy between legislation and admin- 
istration is not difficult to find. We have given altog^ether too 
much attention to "powers," and too little to "duties." We have 
universally neglected to provide the administrative machinery 
necessary to make legislation effective. Our legislatures have 
apparently accepted the principle, that if a code of laws be 
drafted, administrative* machinery will adapt itself to the new 
requirements. For instance, even in Massachusetts, foremost 
in sanitation, we find the State Board of Health responsible for 
the purity of the water supplies, yet that board has no organized 
inspection service. In short, we have failed to g^asp the fact 
that as a preventive science, state sanitation is an administrative 
rather than a legislative problem. 

Strange as it may seem, foreign sanitarians marvel at the 
powers which our legislators have so freely given to sanitary 
authorities. The following quotation from Sir Richard Thome- 
Thome, while referring mainly to city sanitation, is equally 
applicable to the powers granted to our State boards of healtii: 
"The Government of the United States is democratic, but the 
sanitary measures adopted are sometimes autocratic, and the 
functions performed by sanitary authorities paternal in character. 
. . . . The public press will approve, the people are p^^ 
pared to support, and the courts sustain, any intelligent proce- 
dures which are evidently directed to the preservation of the 
public health It is therefore possible to adopt 

^ *' Municipal Sanitation in the United States." Dr. Chas. V. Chapin. This 
valuable work is still in manuscript, certain portions of which Dr. Chapin 
kindly permitted me to consult. 
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ineasures tnorc arbitrary in many respects than could be adopted 
in most other countries/** 

In addition to a greater readiness to grant extensive powers, 
we are said to have another advantage over European countries* 
We ha^^e the finest and the greatest number of laboratories in the 
workL The science of bacteriology and preventive medicine 
can here be better and more generally taught than elsewhere. 
We have, furthermore, made the teaching of hygiene compul- 
sory in the public schools, thereby making possible the early ' 
inculcation of the fundamental principles of personal and public 
hygiene, whereas less than 3J< of England's school children may 
have such teaching. Yet in spite of these decided advantages, 
it is probably true that by no other of the leading nations is so 
little regard paid to rural sanitation. While 83J< of our people 
are living under the supposed protection of sanitary legislation, 
not 30j( have any protection, simply because there is not any 
administration — duties have not been placed where powers have 
been granted. 

For instance, the State of Pennsylvania grants to boroughs 
extensive powers for the removal of nuisances and tlie control 
of infectious diseases. Furthemiore, it empowers the State 
Board of Health to supplant inoperative or inefficient boards^ 
and to discharge the functions of the sanitary authority where 
no board exists.^ Yet in 1899, sixteen towns of a population of 
over 2,500 and fifty-six towns with pe»pulations of i,qoo to 2,500 
had no board of health. In 1898, of the five hundred and ninety 
boards existing, three huntlred and tw*enty-two did not report to 
the State Board of Health and Vital Statistics. In other words, 
three hundred and twenty-two boards were inoperative in fact 
Yet the State Board of Health is powerless to secure to the State 
in general the protectitni which the people have demanded in 
their legislation, simply because the madiincry is lacking with 
which to render its powers active. 

I Again, the people of Pennsylvania have declared that it v% 
essential to the welKbetng of the State that d^ths and births 

* Speecli of Henruin Biggs, dted la Tlidnit, " The Admlnlstmtlve Coatrol of 
\ Tulicrevloitt/* p. ^% 

■ SimHu authoHt^r it granted to Smie Bomrds In llalnt, New York, DeUware, 
I Arlc»f»itaji, Nonti Cafolifia, Colorado, MUsotiH, Olila. S«e Cbapin, Chapteg L 
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be registered. Yet there is absolutely no trustworthy r^;istra- 
tion. Seventy-two towns with populations of i^ooo or more 
give no returns whatever, and three hundred and twenty-two 
health boards actually existing have not made any returns. As 
a result it is absolutely impossible to-day in Pennsylvania, as 
in the majority of our States, to construct a Life Table such as 
Dr. Abbot has constructed for Massachusetts.^ In fact, it may 
generally be said of our rural districts, "a human beings may be 
put tmder the ground without the slightest legal notice of the 
fact any more than if he were a dog. This is probably the nearest 
approach to a state of barbarism to be found in any civilized 
community at the present day."^ 

River pollution is a crime in Pennsylvania as it is in England 
or Massachusetts. Yet Philadelphia alone has within a year 
sacrificed i,ooo lives to neglectful administration of the laws 
against river pollution. It is not because the prohibitions 
in the law are inadequate, it is not because the courts will not 
vigorously sustain the law,' it is not for want of a favorable 
public sentiment. It is purely a matter of administrative 
machinery. It is nobody's business to see that the rivers are not 
polluted. Even in Massachusetts, after all the canons of local 
self-government have been violated, where a central board has 
power to protect water supplies, that board concerns itsdf 
primarily with water analysis, whereas the proper function of a 
river warden is to prevent, not to detect pollution. 

So we might go on indefinitely, showing that power exists 
in rural districts throughout the land, to guarantee to the rural 
populations pure air, and pure water, and pure food, and to 
prevent those populations from jeopardizing the health and lives 
of the city populations, which have better administrative 
machinery. But it is important to point out some weaknesses 
of the existing system of rural sanitary administration. 

The fundamental difference between the English rural health 
authority and our own is that theirs is an administrative officer, 
whereas ours is a board. In England the ultimate authority 
is vested in the town council, but for practical purposes the 

^ 13th Annual Report State Board of Health, Massachusetts. 

* Registration in Pennsylvania, Sec'y Lee to Penn. S. B. H., 1899. 

^ Commonwealth vs Soulas et al., Penn. St., 1884. 
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standard of efficiency is determined by tlie executive officer. In 
America tlie board is itself empowered to both legislate and 
act* In point of fact, it legislates very little and acts less* It 
is with boards of health as with the Scotch farmer's boys — too 
many heads favor inertia or misapplication of force, 

** One boy is a boj. '* 

** Two boys i« half a boy/' 

'* Three boys U fio boy at all/* 

States the county board is the unit of 
in sixteen the township board is the unit.* 
It was not enough to adopt the inefficient board system^ 
but in eight States the county boards are composed 
of exofficio members, and in twelve out of the six- 
tceji States where the township is the unit, tlie board of health 
become such by virtue of having been appointed to disdiarge 
some other town function. Where special boards are appointed, 
there cannot be enough work to occupy the time of alL Con- 
sequently the duties of the health authority are not discharged 
at all, except for an occasional bit of legislation, or remedial 
measures during an epidemic, whidi could and should be pre- 
vented. There is not a single State in the Union where officers 
are employed to give their entire time to improving sanitory 
conditions in rural districts. It is little wonder then, that ouf 
rural districts have no vital statistics, no hospitals, few sewage 
purification plants, no regular dairy and cow-shed inspection, — 
that they are in fact benefited little by the tremendous advances 
in the knowledge of the etiology of epidemic diseases. 

It can readily be seen from the salaries paid, that our legislators 
have not emphasized the executive side of sanitation* In most 
of the States wliere registration of vital statistics or the notiica- 
tion of infectious diseases is compulsory^ no provision is made for 
payment for the services thus rendered the State. The boards 
of health are considered honorific, not onerous positions, and 
except the secretary, the incumbents serve without compensation. 
The salaries paid to secretaries and health officers place a pre- 
mitiiii cm imelivity. For example, the combined salaries of the 
health officers of three Pennsylvania cities with an aggregate 
population of 30,000 were in 1897 only $237.50, whereas the 

1 See Chapln, Cliapt^r U 
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Rural District of West Lancashire, with a population of 27,cxx>, 
paid its medical officer alone $1,500. It should be noted that 
the three cities, Chambersburg, Danville and Phoenixvillc, 
reported no nuisances abated, compared with 1,084 abated in West 
Lancashire. Taking twelve Pennsylvania towns with a com- 
bined population of 30,000, — and likewise reporting no nuisances 
abated — the combined salaries of twelve health officers were only 
$412, or less than is paid by the Rural District of West Lan- 
cashire to one inspector of nuisances. 

One of the best illustrations of the tendency to entrust 
sanitation to legal rather than sanitary experts, is to be fotmd 
in the recent reform made in Connecticut. The law of 1893* 
concentrated in the hands of the Supreme Court the power to 
appoint county health officers, who in turn were to appoint local 
health officers. The law provides that the local officer shall be 
"learned in medical and sanitary science," yet, singularly enough, 
assigns the directorship of county health administration to an 
attorney at law ! 

Two more general points of difference between English and 
American rural sanitation need to be emphasized. First, is 
the preparation of the physician and inspector to assume charge 
of public health, and execute health laws. In all of the principal 
medical universities of Great Britain diplomas are given in public 
health. By numerous technical schools, the Sanitary Institute, 
etc., courses are given which prepare men for inspectorship. In 
the United States, only two institutions give degrees in Public 
Health, — Ohio University and Rutgers College. While civil 
service regulations are different, yet it must be apparent that the 
present urgent need in sanitation is a supply of men qualified 
to take up the work. Until physicians become accustomed to 
regard their knowledge as a social factor, carrying with it social 
obligations as well as personal opportunity, rural sanitation must 
be defective. 

Lastly, local activity is stimulated by state contributions. In 
England the central government pays half the salaries of the 
local health officer and sanitary inspector,^ provided those officers 
give their entire time to the work and fulfill the state's require- 
ments for preparation. This is r^^rded as not merely the state's 
^ Chapter CCXLVII. * Local Government Act 1868, sec. 34. 
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duty, since it places obligations upon the locality, but, it is quite 
as trtily a shrewd business investment. In the twenty years^ 
1877-1897, tlie deaths from typhoid in Massachusetts numbered 
16,399." Farr estimates the value to the state of the average 
human life at $750* Since typhoid finds its victims chiefly 
among persons engaged in productive pursuits, this value is not 
overestimated, but probably much understated. But at this 
average capitaliasation per life, typhoid fever levied a tribute upon 
the State of Massachusetts of $r 2, 300,000 in twenty years. That 
is to say, the cost to that one State of defective sanitation — mainly 
in rural districts — exclusive of the expenses of medical attend- 

^ ance* funerals, etc., was over $600,000 per year for twenty years. 

^In 1895, the State Board of Health was given authority over all 
water sources and systematic tests of water began. The average 
typhoid rate per 10,000 for the years 1895-1897 was 2.6, whereas 
the average rate for the twenty years was 3*9, The annual loss 
of life by typhoid for tlie three years 1895-97 was six hundred 
and seventy, worth, according to Farr, $502,500. In reviewing 
such facts as these, England went one step further than Massa* 
chusetts, in the attempt to diminish the annual loss. She not 
only made central authorities responsible for pure streams, but 
paid local authorities to keep impurities out of the streams, and 

• out of tlie soils whence efiluents carry poison to water sounds, 

Revolutionary as this at first stems, it is in no sense contrary 
to the theories governing the legislation in thirty-seven of our 

[States. It is merely a practical adaptation of administrative 
methods to legislation actually existing. If our State legislatures 
have the power to make stringent laws to protect the public 
h^th in rural districts, they certainly are not overstepping their 

^authority if they provide means actually to secure that protection, 

'The main lesson which the American sanitarian may learn in 
England is this. It is not enough to legislate. In order to 
make legislation cfiFective, provision must be made for adminisr 
tfation. The public sentiment that demands stringent health 
legislation will certainly welcome business-like execution of the 
will which that legislation expresses. 

WiLixAK Hahvey Allen, 

tlfijv«rtil]r of Fenntylvsnlji. 
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EXPERIENCE OF THE DUTCH WITH TROPICAL 

LABOR. 

I. The Culture System. 

AS trade between tropical and temperate countries has grown 
in volume, and as the tropics have gradually been drawn 
within the sphere of the political interests of civilized states, a 
problem has developed of fundamental importance, still pressing 
for a solution, the problem of tropical labor. Merchants, plan- 
ters, and statesmen have for centuries been seeking some way 
to secure in hot countries the steady supply of efficient laborers 
on which production depends. In the Western hemisphere the 
solution was sought in slavery, and the establishment of slavery 
was in many cases, so far as results can be measured in dollars 
and cents, a success. The institution was abolished from 
hiunanitarian motives. Some advocates of emancipation bdieved 
that production would increase under a system of free labor, but 
the outcome of the reform has not justified their expectations, 
and complaints coming from all parts of the world show how 
far from satisfying the needs of the modem economic organiza- 
tion are the natives of most tropical countries when they are free 
to be idle. The planters in many countries, impatient at the 
difficulties encountered, have taken to importing their laborers 
ready-made, from India or China, and have solved one problem 
only by raising^ another. For cooley labor,- though it is profit- 
able in the shoVt run, gives rise to many objections of a social 
and political kind like those once raised against slavery, and the 
employment of it will n^ver be accepted as more than a make- 
shift until the impossibility of educating natives to work has been 
conclusively proved. 

So great have been the trials and losses under the system of free 
labor that men have been tempted naturally to look back to the 
advantages enjoyed in the time of slavery, and it has become 
fashionable to emphasize the good sides of that institution, and 
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to hint at the possibility of applying compulsion in some modern- 
ized and improved form as a remedy for the ingrained inactivity 
or inefficiency of free natives. When the suggestion takes 
concrete shape it becomes often an eulogy of the culture system 
that the Dutch applied in Java, and a wish tliat such a system 
might be adapted tu other countries. The purpose of tins article 
is to present a description of that S3'3tem, and to show how it 
worked and ^vhy it was given up. It will be necessary first to 
describe the native institutions of Java, the country which fur- 
nished the main field of its application, and the relations in which 
the Dutch stood to the natives before its adoption. 

Java presented at the beginning of tliis century an organization 
of society much like that which die English have fOund in India. 
By far the largest part of the people got their living direcUy from 
the soil, raising their own rice for food and supplying other n^ds 
by trade with the petty artisans in the village or at the near-by 
market. The villages (dessas) in which lliey lived, were ham- 
lets of a few hundred souls, and formed the units in the political 
organization; each village had its officers, the head-man being the 
chief and representing it in the outside world* Some villages 
were subject to the custom of periodical division of the agricul- 
tural lands. The country was cut up into a large number of 
native sLites, more or less connected by loose feudal ties, but the 
internal organisation seems to have been practically the same 
in all The sovereign was lord of all the land; from the dues 
coming from it in labor and in produce he paid his personal 
expenses, and by temporary grants of land he supported the 
expenses of state. Members of the royal household, officials of 
the administration and the rank and file in the army — all wcrci 
paid by assignments of villages from which they could collect! 
the dues. The value of an estate was measured not in acres but 
in the number of famiUes upon it owing dues, the prime minister 
was **lcird of two thousand," and so on down the lisL Even 
the king's grootn was paid in a grant of dues from land, and 
names like cook's field, himtsman's field, are still preserved, 
recalling the services which the land once gave. The amount 
of dues varieil probably in difTerent localities. Pierson says 
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that according to the old Javanese custom the cultivator owed I 
two-fifths of the harvest, and one day's work in seven.^ 

The Dutch East India Company entered into relations with 

representatives of the political rather than of the economic 

organization in Java, and most of its income came to it as tribute 

to a higher military power rather than as pay received for goods 

or economic services. By treaties forced upon them the native 

princes were bound to deliver to the Dutch fixed amounts of 

goods desired for the European market — ^pepper, indigo, coffee, ' 

' etc., — either for nothing (kontingenten) or for a nominal price i 

{verpligte leverantien) . The native tax system served as the 

means by which the Dutch exploited the country, the princes were 

their agents in introducing new crops and forcing the cultivation 

of them on the people. The Company was a parasite on the 

native states, living off the accumulations of the past ^without 

regard to the production of the present and future, giving not 

even good government and honest administration in return for 

the tribute that it imposed. The abuses of the old organization 

were increased by the pressure to which it was subjected, and 

were magnified by the corruptions of the Dutch officials. The 

natives, reduced to desperation, ceased to maintain the irrigation 

works on which their agriculture depended and allowed large 

tracts of land to go out of cultivation; many fled to parts of 

Java that were free from the control of the Company; and of 

those that remained many died from pestilence or famine. The 

Company was unable to cope with the conditions that it had 

created, its expenses constantly increased while its revenues 

diminished, and after an existence of nearly, two hundred years 

' KoloniaU politiek^ Amsterdam, 1877, P» 62. Crawfurd gives as a fair way in 
which the crop was divided the following : of a crop divided into sixty parts 
the cultivator had thirty-four, the village priest two, and the sovereigrn twenty- 
four. A later writer says that everything was got out of the dessa that conM 
be ; if the head-man was not a satisfactory extortioner he was removed to make 
way for a better. The foregoing brief account of the native organization is 
based on Crawfurd, History of the Indian Archipelago^ Edinburgh, 1820, 3 145 t; 
Gelpke, Het landbezit op Java en de geschiedenis ^ De Gids, 1874, I. 49-90 ; van Kol 
Das Grundeigenthum auf fava^ Neue Zeit, (Stuttgart), 14, II, 525 f., 5^ f. 
Picrson draws in one chapter an interesting parallel between Java and mediaeval 
Europe. 
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it went into bankruptcy in 1795. The government of the East 
Indian possessions passed into the hands of the state.* 

In the Dutch as in the British Indies reform has taken the 
same course since the abolition of the trading company. The 
home country has assumed the responsibility of governing the 
natives not only in their external relations but in their most 
private and domestic affairs. This is one side of the reformj 
the increase in the governing functions. The other side is thel 
decrease in the trading functions; taxes are levied sufficient to| 
pay the expenses of administration, but the chance of profit in 
industrial enterprises is left free to individuals under such limita- 
tions as seem necessary for tlie permanent welfare of the com- 
munity* The transition, which was accomplished with relative 
smoothness and celerity in the British possessions, has lasted 
through alt this century in the Dutch Indies, and is still in process 
of completion. In its course one experiment was tried that 
will always rank as a type of one of the possible methods of 
organizing colonial production, the culture system as applied 
during the period from 1830 to 1 86a While, as in British 
India* the government tended to enter into direct contact with 
the individual natives in extending its [xvlitjcal interests and 
powers, it assumed at the same time the commercial fimctions 
of the old East India Company instead of delegating ihcm to 
private enterprise, and became the greatest agricultural entff- 
prtneuf of the world, 

The culture system was a reversion to the policy of the Com- 
pany rather than a direct continuation of it; during the early 
part of this century the tendency was toward the modern and 
away from the old system* A strong impulse in this direction 
was given by the rule of Thomas Stamford Raffles, Lieutenant 
Governor of Java during the period of British occupation, 181 1* 
t8i6* He was conversant with the progress thai had been made 
in British India in the establishment of a system of taxation of 
the natives directly administered by Europeans, and he thought 

^ Van Sovii, (kMiMntmis tmm kit h$^wmrit4hfi^ } voU,, Rotfordun^ 1169-71, 
1:1744; U^imtmM^ Geukitdtmis v^tn 4i XnifrimrndtiH O^tUimMHiu ^tittiugm. 
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it much to the advantage of both home government and depend- 
ency that the revenues should be raised in this way. He 
proposed to set aside the native princes, and to enter into direct 
relations with the cultivators; he freed the latter from the 
delivery of specific products and the obligation of labor dues and 
imposed instead a tax on land, varying according to its quality 
from one-half to one-quarter of the crop or even less. By leav- 
ing the natives free to cultivate the lands as they chose, and 
by giving them a secure claim to the products of their labor, he 
hoped to stimulate industry and at the same time increase the 
revenue of the government. Raffles was a man of gjeat ability 
and of boundless energy, but he was not competent to transform 
a whole system of government in a few years, and left his reforms 
still unfinished in 1816. In some parts of Java the natives were 
still bound to furnish a specific product to the government in 
lieu of taxes, and in other parts they owed labor in the forests; 
the land tax was established but the principle of imposing it oh 
individuals could not be maintained, and the government was 
forced to raise it by a system of bargaining with the dessa head- 
men. 

Raffles gave an impulse toward the reform of the economic 
relations between Dutch and natives on the lines which have since 
proved to be the best, but he left a mixture of old and new that 
could develop in either direction according to the policy of his 
successors. The Dutch general commissioners and governor 
who followed him and on whom the reorganization of Java 
depended, adhered on the whole to the liberal principles that he 
had represented. They believed that the power of native princes 
and chiefs should be limited and that the Dutch should them- 
selves direct the government and taxation of the people; they 
believed that the natives should be freed as soon as possible from 
forced services and that the lands from which the government 
derived specific products should be leased to the cultivators, and 
they favored the settlement of Dutch entrepreneurs, who under 
the old system were excluded as unwelcome competitors of the 
company, but who would under the new system be the leaders 
in the industrial development of the island. The realization of 
these principles was necessarily slow, for they represented a com- 
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pletc break with the former system^ but to some extent they were 
put in practice* with satisfactory results. The native rulers were 
paid in money, not in grants of land and labor, and were for- 
bidden to engage in trade. The government plantations were 
leased to the viUages on tliem for a term of years, and the villages 
were allowed to dispose freely of any surplus above the rental 
Dutch planters were invited to settle and were promised leases 
of uncultivated land and permission to contract for labor and 
products wHth the natives under government supervision. An 
organization of industry was planned substantially similar to that 
of modern Java. But the influence of tradition was all against 
these reforms and there was an ever-present temptation to revert 
to the former methods; men of liberal principles became 
reactionaries when they fomid how much easier it was to con- 
dnue in the old way* Natives were not allowed but forced to 
renew the leases that bound them to funiish products to the 
government. Dutch entrepreftcurs were regarded by the officials 
in the old light, **as parasitic plants who consume the nourishing 
^p of the tree without bearing fruit/* and were hindered in 
settlement instead of being encouraged. The government tended 
to keep them out, and without them it would inevitably be led 
to assume ihe leadership in production, if there was to be produc* 
tion for export at alK 

The Anancial results of the reforms were not satisfactory. 
The new system of revenue returned a surplus, after the first 
shock of its introduction, but was not able to meet the dcnmnds 
imposed on it by the expenses resuhing from political difficulties 
in which the Dutch and native rulers liccame involved. Loans 
were necessary, of which both the principal and interest (the 
latter amounting to 2,4 50^000 florins) were secured by the 
home government. There arose in the Netherlands a demand 
that the administration of Java should be inade self-supporting^ 
and it was feared that the decetinial budget of 1829 would be 
rejected by the Chambers unless assurance was given that this 
* would be done. The home country was itself in grave financial 
difficulties, and the king had paid out of his ovm purse over 
}iQO0,0O0 florins in support of the Dutch Trading Company, 
I corporation created in 1824 for trade with the colonies. Under 
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the circumstances all considerations of policy were bound to 
yield to the pressing need for money. Raffles wrote in 1817, 
after conversing with the king on the subject of his Indian 
possessions, "notwithstanding the king himself, and his leading 
minister, seem to mean well, they have too great a hankering 
after profit and immediate profit, for any liberal system to thrive 
under them."^ As time went on the king grew still more 
impatient; the crisis seemed to have come when everything must 
be sacrificed to the needs of the moment. 

The man who realized the necessities of the situation, and the 
/Opportunities that it presented, was Lieutenant General Van den 
Bosch, who had won the king's confidence by service in military 
and administrative positions in the East and West Indies, and 
who promised now to solve the colonial problem. He was made 
Governor General of India in 1828, took up the active duties 
of government in Java in the beginning of 1830 and from that 
date to 1839, when he was forced to resign from the office of 
Minister of the Colonies, determined Dutch policy in the East 
with practically absolute power. His successor as Minister of 
the Colonies, Baud (1840-48), had been trained in his school and 
simply maintained the system which Van den Bosch had 
established. 

The plan of the culture system, as proposed by Van den Bosch 
in 1829, was in brief as follows. Instead of paying to the g-ovem- 
ment a certain proportion of their crops, the natives were to put 
at its disposal a certain proportion of their land and labor-time. 
The revenue would then consist not in rice, which was almost 
universally cultivated and which was of comparatively little 
value to the government, but in export products grown under 
the direction of government contractors on the land set free by 
the remission of the former tax. According to the estimate, the 
natives would give up only one-fifth of their land and one-fifth of 
their time in place of two-fifths of their main crop. The govern- 
ment promised to bear the loss from failure of crops if this was 
not directly due to the fault of the cultivators, and moreover 
promised to pay the natives a certain price for such amounts as 
they furnished. ^^The government proposed in this way to secure 

* Memoir of the Life of Raffles^ by his Widow, 2 vol., London, 1835, 1:325. 
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products suited for export to the European market, on which 
it expected to realize profits largely in excess of the prices paid 
to natives and contractors, and of the costs of administration* 
To the natives it promised increased prosperity and a lighter 
burden of taxationj as a result of the fuller utilization of their 
chances tinder the far-sighted management of Europeans. The 
labor that before through carelessness and ignorance would have 
been wasted in idleness or in the cultivation of some cheap and 
superfluous crop, was to supply a product of great value in the 
world-markct^ and the natives were to share in the resulting 
profits. 

The plan of the culture system is on its face attractive, and 
the system has been judged so often by tlie plan and professions 
of its founder rather than by its actual workings that it has been 
the object of pretty general and sometimes very extravagant 
praise. The worst offender in this respect was an English barris- 
ter, J, W. B, Money, whose book» Jafa; or Hozv to Manage a 
Colony (2 vol I London, i86r), is largely responsible for the 
favor whicli the culture system has enjoyed in English writings 
on colonial questions** 

^ Mone^, &ftrr four jreart' f««idence m CulculU, rot^iiti that liis wtfr's hcjJlh 
rtqulred some change, and tetect^d Java for a summer's trip in tIsSt ** more 
from healing that ii was a hcautiftit itland, with a^fine climate, easy iravdUfif, 
and an oprra^ than with any idea of acquinng usef^ informailon from an ^aam- 
Ination of the Ontch colonial system,'* <i:3)^ He did not speak Dutch, and 
got much of hii Informaiion on shooting parties and s^milai excursions (tr^j); 
the siati!t(ic9 that he ciien ho claints to h;»ve got Ihrough yovarnmeni olfidali, 
hut they arc absoluiel? unreliable. The book, which i« sn unjimitcd eulogy of 
the Dutch system, wis published when the supporters of the $yiiiem were 
rapidly loftinjt grounit« and they uHcd it for a pany document. In thia way \\ 
f»tied stsch importance as to call forth 2in authoritative refutation of its «<nor» 
tn a miniateflal communication to the Second Chamber investigation showed 
that in %ome tablea cjuoted by Money not a single figure Agreed witli tlie official 
records ; the colonial department searched in vain for the source of his statistics. 
(T, J. Ho veil Tlujrlow, Kip^ri pn Jitx^a #jW Df^mUmtUi, in Rep, of H. M. Sec* of 
Embas»y, 186B, v, vi, Loudon, i56*), pp. 337, ^cii,) Compare the criticism of 
the book in l^fii*rd^miif.'i r'ii« Ntd^rUmfifA imMi^ (j vol., Amsterdam^ i86^i 
3:dCM), wbric ti in cal)<^d a " tourhrd-up picture"; the wrltcf says that Money 
got bijk favorable Impressions of Java at races and slag h tints, and would hav# 
judged difTcrenily if he had stayed longer and seen more. It la impossible to 
accept any siaiement whafevuf on Moncy't authority. 

Moat of the English wrttera on th« culture sysiem «lt)ier follow Money 
impltcilfy^ as Ireland In Ttrpind CtivmhmHvm^ or show bts influence, aa Miss 
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It is not worth while to linger over the details of the original 
plan of Van den Bosch. And for this reason, that elaborations 
in a plan of this kind did not count, they would not be applied. 
A man who spent many years in an official position in Java, 
says that he never saw a principle carried out there; all was 
variety, there was no uniformity.^ The customs and institutions 
of the East are too old to be changed in mass by the whims of 
Western legislators; they mould the laws, the laws do not mould 
them. One point at a time can be carried, but not much more 
than that. So in a system of this kind it was certain that the 
plan would not be uniformly carried out, that it would be modified 
in its details, and would take a different shape in different places. 
More important than the scheme was the spirit in which it was 
applied, for it was that which would determine the actual work- 
ing system, whatever the logical paper system might be. Van 
den Bosch had been a leader in charitable enterprises in the 
Netherlands, and he brought forward the culture system as a 

Scidmore in her book on Java and Miss Kingsley in West African Studies, 
Wallace concurred in the conclusions of Money's ** excellent and interesting 
work" {Malay Archipelago^ N. Y., 1869, 105). The U. S. consul at Batavia 
commended to the attention of our statesmen the book describing a system 
that had '* blessed the island and benefited the world," and suggested that 
the system might be applied to the emancipated slaves of the United States ! 
(6^. S, Commercial Relations^ 1 862, 279 f.) Boys, Some Notes on Java and its 
Administration by the Dutch, Allahabad, 1892, is an independent study and is of 
value, but neglects the work of Dutch historians and critics. 

The German writers on colonial topics, Roscher, Hasse, Geffcken, tend to 
exaggerate the benefits of the culture system, and pass over its faults. 

Of the Dutch works on the culture system used by the present writer Pierson's 
is the most concise ; it is a very fair ^nd very able criticism. Van Soest's history 
gives full details, from the best sources, but tends to the character of 2,chronique 
scandaUuse, De geschiedenis van het eultuurstelsel in Nederlandsch-Indie^ pub- 
lished for the ** Maatschappij : Tot Nut van 't Algemeen," Amsterdam, 1873, is 
a convenient compilation written by Dr. R. A. S. Piccardt. Van Deventer, 
Bijdragen tot de kennis van het landelijk stelsel op Java, 3 vol., Zalt-Bommel, 
1865-6, is a documentary history covering the first half of this century ; the 
limits imposed on a review article have prevented me from drawing to any 
extent on its store of material. The Woordenboek quoted above is especially 
valuable for its statistical information, arranged under names of places, and 
names of the principal cultures (indigo, koffij, etc.). The set of De Gids to 
which I have had access runs from 1863 to 1894. 

' Van Vleuten, Belasting in arbeid en belasting in geld op fava^ Gids, 187s, 
iii, 213. 
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great measure of philanthropy, designed to elevate and educate 
the native population* But it is a fact, certain, undeniable, that 
but one strong motive underlay the foundation and maintenance 
of the system, the desire to obtain revenue for the Dutch treasury. 
It was that one fact more than any other that caused the system 
to fail 

During the period of its operation the culture system was ^ 
applied to the cultivation of a long list of products. The govern- 
ment experimmted with coffee, sugar, indigo, tea, tobacco, cinna- 
moUp cochineal t pq)per, silk^ cotton, etc*, and dropped from 
the list tlie products whtdi after an extended trial gave no 
promise of returning a profit to itself. From the fiscal stand* 
point, coffee, sugar and indigo were tlie only products that ever 
attained importance. The system was put in force in differoit 
islands of the archipelago, in northern Celebes^ on the w^est 
coast of Sumatra^ and in Java, but Java was always the diicf 
field of its operation and a study of its workings can safely be 
restricted to that island. Even in Java, however, it was applied 
only in certain selected districts. There were places where the 
forced dcHvcry of products had never bcai abolishcdp even under 
the liljeral rule of Rallies and his successors. These naturally 
were included in the field of the new system, and it was extended 
over other districts where conditions seemed to favor the growth 
of export prochicts. The government experimented with places 
as it did with crops.' 

In putting the culture system in operation the government had 
necessarily to proceed on a general, more or less abstract, plan* 
In assuming the responsibility of production it centralized the 
management of it, and treated the country almost as though it 
were a gigantic checker-board to be laid out in squares of tea, 
coffee, sugar, indigo, and pepper. Van den Bosch himself real- 

* Hie cultare ijiiem reachtd iti greaieti exteiislon oboot 1I40-50. In 1S39 
Abo til Soo,ooo larnHki were iubjcct to It, mor« fhiA lialf of ihe population of 
tb« dlttHcU in whkli ihc syMctii had tiecn ititroduccd. In 1S45 ibe cultures 
occupied ftboitt 5,5^0! tbc toial cleared laud (Yan Soent, 3:167), in tfl54*7 
sbout 3.9f of tJic touJ afHcttllunil Und of ibe tixlive populajon. (W^^dtn* 
h^ik^ >:647*) The system was ocrer appUed to ibe ** panic alai"* Laadi, wbicb 
bad been aold by the governinent In full propenj to Iftdividuals, ot lo lb€ 
prlncipalUio of SoembarU an^ Djofcjokarta, 
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ized that the experience to be gathered from the history of the 
crops which were already grown in Java was insufficient to guide 
the government in extending their cultivation, and in directing 
the planting of new and untried crops the government was 
thrown entirely on its own resources. For the individual planter 
was substituted a government clerk, an office-farmer, whose real 
business had to do with red-tape and not with agriculture. 
Everything was to be stretched to fit a Procrustean plan. In 
1832 each residency was required to furnish a quota of products 
in direct proportion to the estimated population. This demand 
was never repeated, but the method that it illustrates remained 
the same. The natives were made to plant crops where the con- 
ditions of soil, climate or altitude made their success impossible; 
they were given a task incapable of accomplishment and were 
kept at it long after its hopelessness should have been apparent 
And of the many slips of government calculations, resulting in 
failure of the crops, the natives bore the loss; it needed but a few 
years of experience to prove that the government could secure no 
profit if it were made responsible for its own mistakes. 

In attempting to establish a new system of production at a 
stroke, instead of waiting for it to develop naturally, the govern- 
ment found factors of production which were not so easily 
coerced by orders and regulations as the native labor supply. 
Under the simple organization of society in Java there had been 
little trade or intercommunication, the roads had remained of a 
very primitive kind, and the population lived dispersed in small 
groups. The government experienced great difficulty in getting 
products from one part of the country to another, but the loss 
that fell upon it in this way was trifling in comparison with the 
sacrifices imposed upon the natives by the fiction of treating 
them as suited to a, higher organization of industry than the one 
which they had attained. Considerations of economy led the 
government to establish as few warehouses and factories as 
possible, and consequently a large district was tributary to each 
one. In one regency about .half the cultivators lived twenty-five 
miles or more from the indigo factories to which they had to 
bring their crops. After exhausted fields had gone out of culti- 
vation, and other fields had been assigned to a factory, the dis- 
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tances ran up as high as seventy miles* To remedy the scatter- 
ing of the sugar fields, at one time, at! land near the sugar factory 
was taken for cane* and rice fields were assigned in the outlying 
cane fields. Cane did not have to be carried so far» but of the 
natives attached to the factory some had to walk to their work 
and back again at nighty a distance of many leagues, while in 
many cases they were forced to a hke journey to reach their new 
rice fieldj. As late as 1866 it was found that an order tliat all 
coffee plantations at a greater distance tlun eighty minutes' walk 
from the dwellings of the natives should be forbidden, could not 
be carried out without seriously impairing the production of 
coffee, and it was repealed in less than a yean 

In spite of the Uieory on which the ciiUurc system was estab- 
lished^ it was a system of forced labor* It could not be main- 
\ tained without compulsion because the government insisted on 
[Icecping up the culture of crops that could not return both profit 
to itself and fair wages to the laborers. The expectation that 
export articles would pay well for their cultivation, wherever 
grown, proved false, and if the planter had been an individual 
instead of a government the cultivation would have stopped in 
many, perhaps in most, districts, Tlie proposal of Van den Bosch 
that the native should receive full compensation for all products 
tlial he delivered in excess of the former land tax. could not have 
been meant seriously, for then the government would have got 
no ad^'antage. Other systems of compensation (such, for 
example, as paying three-fifths of the market value of a crop) 
were given up as the demand for a great government surplus 
grew stronger. The government lowered the pay it gave for 
products, as prices fell in Europe, and kept it low when prices 
recovered afterwards- 

In 1845 the average annual pay of a family, varying in the 
different ailtures. was in sngan 17,20 florins, in coffee 15.12, in 
indigo 12.22, and in the silk culture only 2*58 florins,* 

^ Foe ceMDlMriton with thet e Ggtirei it mmy b« ittted iKat the arenige pay lor 
frte \thm In JMirm at ihlt ptxiod U e^tlimatcd at mbom 35 cents « daf (DulcJi)* 
{W^^y^mkmk^ 1:661 : Report of H. M, S«c. Emh^%y. Lond. 1863, vl, 143.) 
Cdpie tmtlmalQil lh« Incofne ol the sLiremgi? family In JmvTi st t|o iiaiiii* Ji 
fKm* ^Kock, Twff Stfluif, De GIdsi, iSM, U. 469,) But ^g%ite%<if ivcrage pay 
g^r9 w> fair idea of tlie woiklngi of the trttfin ; tbffjr Ruuk the lafg« nuniber of 
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While the government gained during a certain period by the 
culture system, it gained only by appropriating practically all the 
profits, and by making the natives bear practically all the losses. 
It could never have obtained its surplus if it had paid the natives 
a "living wage." The system of piece-wage identified the native 
with the success or failure of the crop that he cultivated, and 
all depended with him on whether the seed fell on good ground 
or bad. Some fell on good ground and prospered. In 
Pasoeroean the yields were so large that the cultivator could use 
the government pay to hire laborers, and after paying them fair 
wages he had a profit left for himself. That, however, is no 
vindication of the system. The system required that the cultures 
should be extended over land of average fertility, and on such 
land the yields could never in the long run pay government 
expenses and government profit and leave enough over to main- 
tain the laborer in a proper condition of efficiency.^ 

natives that received no pay or almost none. In the early years of the system it 
was not uncommon for men to work literally for years, and then get a few cop- 
pers apiece. (See Van Soest, 2:130, 3:168, and in other places for examples.) 
It was not till 1839 ^^at the 130,000 people employed in the sugar culture got 
enough from it to pay their land-rent, and many did not get enough then. The 
natives had a saying in regard to the government pay, usually given them in 
debased copper, " it is so light that the wind blows it away." The government 
never paid a fair price for its labor, except in a few districts where the yield was 
very great. Even late in the history of the system natives were always subject 
to a failure of the crop that would wipe out their pay for the year. For the great 
differences in the pay received in different years and in different places see the 
statistics in Pierson, 138, and in the Woordenboek^ 1:666. 

* Wallace, Malay Arch,^ 251, cites the inhabitants of Menado as great gainers 
from the culture system. They were brought up in the debate on tjie Dutch 
budget in 1893 as suffering severely from the decline of the coffee culture, and 
the government was forced to appropriate money for their relief, (de Louters, 
Handleiding tot di kennis van het staats- en administratief recht van N'td.-Tnd,^ 's 
Gravenhage, 1895, p. 388.) Supporters of the system have claimed that its bene- 
fit to the population as a whole is proved by the growth of the population in this 
century. The growth is almost unparalleled : the population was estimated at 
3,000,000 to 4,000,000 about 1800, and is now 25,000,000. But all the evidence 
that I have seen, statistical and other, is opposed to the claim that this growth 
was a result of the system. It is due mainly to the establishment of peace 
in an island of wonderful fertility. The growth went on in Java during the 
period of the system, but outside the sphere of its operations, in spite, not 
because of it. Population has increased more rapidly since the abolition of the 
system. 
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The pay would have been small enough if the government had 
adhered to the plan published at the origin of the system, by 
which it was to take but one-fifth of the land and of the labor of 
the natives. There was not the slightest pretence, however, of 
maintaining this principle, A month after Van den Bosch had 
advised its adoption he proposed himself that the proportion of 
land taken should be not one-fifth but one-third, and in practice 
all was taken that the government dared to reserve from tlie 
growing of food crops, even up to a half or more. Native labor 
was treated with as little respect as native land. The new crops 
needed more labor than was required for rice: sugar, for 
example, required twice as much labor on the same area. Every 
extension in the government cultures, therefore, was accom- 
panied by a more tlian proportionate increase in the demand for 
laborers. Even in the later period of the system it is estimated 
that the coffee culture demanded at least ninety days from each 
family engaged, and in the earlier period and in other cultures 
there was almost literally no limit to the working days 
demanded.^ 

Witli pay so small, and with all the chances on which it 
depended so far removed from their control, the natives !ost all 
stimulus to work. They gave their labor grudgingly and made 
no attempts to acquire skill or to prevent wa$tc in the operations 
that were required of them. And besides the loss in quantity 
and quality due to the employntent of forced labor, the product 
suffered further deterioration in the factories under the system of 
government monopoly. Whether the govenimeiit carried on 
tiie processes uf manufacture itself or entrusted the manufacture 
to contractors, the stimulus of competition was lacking in both 
cases and the result was the same, a product of poor quality.^ 

3 V»n Sq^st, 1 74 ; PLcc;ntLt. %% ; IfWniMWi^, It^l. Ii ii ftaid th«l more dimii 
nrro hundred antl foriy days In a re«r were often exacted by govtrfiiB«fit ctii-^ 
tures, and that nalivcH burdetieil with one culture were required to exporiment 
with another, etc, Vao So<*st, 5:166 f* 

* For tlie di0crvficc« In {ifoducilao under free and uoder forced labor, tea 
Crawftiid, i;49r ; PierM^n, 156 : Van Su^st. 1:133. Tlx life of a cotTce tree was 
tn Java scarcely more iltan half of what it w^ in C^ylod, where the treer waa 
fifoperly car^d for. Drtaita In leK^aid to the fatilti of manufacture Ln Van Soeat, 
3;3t5 ; W*^dtnh0ek^ 3t^37« A reform warn e flee led later in the at) gar manufac* 
tiire by allowing contractor! to sell a part of the it product in ibe open market, 
tbeteby aiiumlaling them to improve ibo 4uatiiy* Pleraon, m* 
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In taking over the system of the old East India Company the 
Dutch government was drawn inevitably into the old policy of 
monopoly and exclusion. Itself a producer, it was bound to view 
competitors with jealousy, and was forced into an attitude of 
hostility toward such of its own subjects as desired to exploit 
the resources of Java. Independent planters had a bad name 
with the government as "particulars," "forttme-seekers," and 
were practically excluded from the island. There were a few 
leases of waste land to Europeans under Baud, the successor of 
Van den Bosch as Governor General, but the law of 1838, the 
first general regulation, was distinctly opposed to them, and the 
government decided in 1840 that the leasing of land to private 
persons for the cultivation of coffee, sugar and indig^o should 
cease entirely, and that for other cultures no lease should be 
granted without the express permission of the Minister of the 
Colonies. Cultivation of crops in competition with the govern- 
ment could be carried on only in the small extent of land that 
had passed out of government control, and there only in the face 
of an irregular official opposition. As a result the number of 
f Dutch who supported themselves in entire independence of the 
government service was very small, only six htmdred and eight 
in 1856 in all Java and Madura, out of a total European popula- 
tion that amounted to about 20,000, exclusive of soldiers. Of 
foreign Europeans there were in the same year less than one hun- 
dred engaged in gainful occupations. The British representative 
wrote to his government in 1868 that under the existing system 
all private enterprises depended on the person of the Governor 
General, on his power to grant and revoke government contracts, 
permissions to settle, etc. "9,000,000 florins sent out to Java 
for investment were remitted back to Holland during the past 
year, on account of the feeling of uncertainty as to the future, 
and consequent want of good security, that prevailed."^ 

The system was as bad from a political as from an economic 
standpoint. A characteristic feature of it was the payment to 
Dutch and native officials of percentages of the product that was 
delivered to the government by the people under their direction. 
During the later period of the system over 1,000,000 florins 

* Thurlow's Report of 1868, p. 418. 
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a year were paid out in this form of percentages on three cultures 
alone; residents had their salaries doubled or more than doubled 
by this means* A tremendous pressure was thus brought to bear 
on the whole political administration to enlist the interest of 
officials in the yield of giivemment cultures. Nothing could 
have been more efficient in accomplishing the end desired, but at 
the same time no plan could have be^ devised more certain to 
blind the eyes of officials to duties proper to their position. They 
were taken from the sphere of public servants and turned into 
managers and overseers of plantations. So long as they showed 
a good surplus of products every year, the home government put 
no check upon their action, and they lived as they liked, each 
resident a petty Oriental despot.* 

The native officials of Java have always displayed more apti- 
tude for acquiring the vices than the virtues of their European 
rulers, and they showed, as was to be expected* the bad effects of 
the examples set them during the time when the culture system 
was in operation. The result was the more harmful as one conse- 
quence of the system was a very material increase in their power. 
The Dutch had nevxr touched more than the fringe of the social 
organiEation in Java. They had governed from the outside 
through the agency of Javanese officials, and only these had the 
knowledge necessary to control the natives under the varying 
local conditions. The Dutch knew what tliey wanted when they 
established the culture system, but they had to go to the native 
officials to find out how to get it : the administration broke down 
when it was a question of direct contact with the individual 
natives or with the village head-men, a question of the distribu- 
tion of tasks or the like. Van den Bosch proposed to secure the 
adherence of the ruling class of natives, the regents, by giving 
back to them the position and part of the power that they had 
enjoyed before the Dutch antl English had reduced them to the 
place of officials. To increase their prestige Uiey were turned 
again into semi-independent rulers, w ith grants of land to furnish 
thctn with dues in labor and kind as under tlie old rigime, and 

^ OfllcbJ* aifxljist %vhoiQ €om(>lainU vrric entered for overworking the popu- 
UlioD were proninicd. They atintetl rhe popubtion as much lor tbdr own 
Jidraauget ^ far tliai of the govern m^fUL Dccilli to Vaii Soett, 3.169 f. 
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with a militia formed from the native aristocracy for a body- 
guard, strong enough to impose upon the people but so weak that 
it need never be a menace to the government. In return they 
were to lend to the government their knowledge and their influ- 
ence in getting what was wanted from the native population. 
Under them were lesser agents, of whom the most important 
in administration was the district-chief. He was bound to the 
service of the culture system not only by the influence of his 
superiors but also by the receipt of percentages. The district- 
chief was the task-master in direct contact with the village organi- 
zation, apportioning the demands of the government among the 
villages, and making the head-men responsible for their proper 
fulfilment. In the hierarchy of officials he was the last who 
represented the interests of the Dutch treasury and gained by his 
connection with the administration. The village head-men were 
on the other side of the cleft between Dutch and native interests, 
and the increased power over the villagers that the system gave 
into their hands did not recompense them for the precarious posi- 
tion in which they were put by being identified with the producing 
class. If the village did not supply all that was demanded of it 
the head-man was punished for its failure.^ In the liberal 
period that preceded the introduction of the culture system 
the principle was accepted that the villages should have per- 
fect freedom in the choice of their heads, and that elections 
could be nullified by the resident only for specific reasons, 
and with the approval of the Governor General. After about 
1840 deposition became the common punishment for head-men 

* In Van Deventer, 1:419, a statistical account is given of the number of head- 
men punished in one residency in the period 1836-40 ; the figures for the dif- 
ferent years show a constant increase, 68, 154, 222, 281, 275. Van Soest, 3:197, 
says that the culture system was maintained by a systematic *'*^ ttrreur" by all 
kinds of punishments. They ranged from simple arrest and confinement in the 
stocks as long as a fortnight, to beatings and barbarous Eastern tortures. Men 
were bound for a day to the cross with the face turned toward tbe sun, were 
dragged at the tails of horses, were kept all night in water, and so forth. 
Pierson finds a subject for grim humor in the report of a resident, wbo after 
speaking of the binding of men to bamboos in the sun, says that " in spite of 
these expedients" the opposition to the system grew no less. Baud forbade 
the use of the rod for the punishment of village chiefs without judicial sanction, 
but the prohibition, though repeated later, was never observed. The use of 
beatings to Increase production was abolished by Van de Putte in 1865. 
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who were not successful in extorting what the government 
desired. The right to a free election became nothing but a lorra, 
and there arose ^*a regular trade,^^ it is said, in village offices. 
Men of low class and bad character got office, as fit tools in 
carr>Hng out the orders of the administration* 

It is impossible to describe the exact effects of the culture 
system upon the relations of head-men to villagers, and of 
villagers to each other; they will ne\-ef be known, for they were 
not known to the Dutch at the time. The government in tlie 
Netherlands wanted money, and sent word to Java to furnish 
products, to furnish more products. The impulse was trans- 
mitted through the different officials until at last it reached the 
native who produced the products, but beyond a certain j^oint the 
Dutch could not follow or control it. They could rep«t the 
shock, and more violently, if they were kept waiting for the 
desired reaction, but they could not determine its impact upon 
the individual natives. It is probable, from what is known of 
the nature of village governments, that the cases of injustice and 
oppression in the workings of the culture system that were 
brought to the notice of the Dutch and put on record, were as 
nothing compared with tyrannies and e^xtortions by petty officials, 
by the comparatively well-to-do, by village cliques, wrought 
inside the villages and never known to the outside world. ^The 
little man never makes open complaint/' said a native witness at 
an investigation in 1S50, when asked why the gross abuses dis- 
covered had not sooner been brought to the attention of the 
government. The native bore his sufferings in silence, and it 
uras mainly by unconscious manifestations of his distress^ by 
famine and pestilence, by flight from the land, that the govern* 
ment came in time to realise the faults of the system. 

Of one effect of the culture system upon the intenial organiza- 
tion of the village, it is possible to speak with certainty, however, 
becaitse its traces are still apparent. The govoTuncnt could 
cany out its purjjose of changing the direction and amount of 
production in Java only as it reached the landed population, and 
to reach that class it had to work through tlic village organiza- 
tion; it could not deal with individual peasants. There was a 
ptessiire from above to mairitain the community system of land 
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tenure and to extend it at the cost of villagers whose land had 
become individual and hereditary property. The village strove 
to bring under its control all land that it could get, to satisfy the 
government demands. Claims to individual rights disappeared 
with the decrease in the individual interests and voluntary labor 
of the natives. In spite of an abundance of free land the popula- 
tion heaped itself up. in the villages, to divide the burdens among 
more families, and the land share of each family grew smaller 
and smaller. An investigation into the land tenures of the 
residency of Cheribon showed that the system of clearing right 
was once nearly universal there, and that remnants of indi- 
vidual and hereditary property rights were to be found nearly 
everywhere, but that the system had been in large part destroyed 
by the introduction of the sugar and indigo cultures, and had 
given way to the community system. In a ntunber of villages, 
natives testified that their forefathers had owned the rice fields 
as private property, but that they had been converted into com- 
munity property by command of the government. A later 
investigation (1878) in the same district showed that commimity 
land tenure was retained most generally in the districts of the 
sugar culture.^ 

It is not fair to judge the culture system without calling- atten- 
tion to other features of Dutch government in Java that had an 
important effect upon its operation and were in some d^^ee 
responsible for its failure. It could not claim the undivided 
energies of the people even in the villages in which it was intro- 

^ The subject is obscure and difficult. The culture system and the land tax 
worked together to bring about the change, and it is impossible to apportion 
the influence of each. For the statements in the text see Van Soest, i : 145 ; 
Vcth, Ilct cultuurwct^ Gids, 1866, i. 2S7-90 ; Van Gorkom, Regeling der landrente^ 
Gids, 1S79, 11^- 50- Further details and references in Pierson, 144 f. The 
government showed no respect whatever for property rights of the natives, when 
they stood in the way of a reorganization that would be suited to a supply of 
export products. The inhabitants of one village were made to plant indigo on 
the lands of another, lest the home population should spare its land. Nearly 
every village in Cheribon had land enclave in the land of another viUage, 
when Van Gorkom wrote ; old inhabitants testified that this was the result of the 
indigo culture. When a village had no land fit for indigo, pieces were assigned 
to it elsewhere, and these were kept later. The persistence of community land 
tenure, and the scattering of the lands of a village are great hindrances to 
production and administration at the present day. 
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duced, for it formed only one element in the tax system by which 
the Dutch obtained their large surplus revenue. Two other 
elements at least, the landrente and the heercndiensten, were 
of very considerable imtxirtance. 

The land tax that Raffles introduced was to have been replaced 
by the culture system, according to the original plan* In fact^ 
however, it was not only retained but was increased in amount 
and exacted from fields planted with the government cultures as 
well as from the rice fields. There was a certain flexibility in the 
metliod of raising the tax that enabled tlie most heavily burdened 
villages to escape the full weight of it, but it remained a demand 
that was keenly felt when added to the others imposed upon than* 

A more serious burden was the heerendiensten, labor ser- 
vices due from the occupants of land to their political superiors, 
primarily for tlie maintenance of public works. They had under 
native rule been moderate in amount, but they increased under 
the Dutch government with the increased wants of the rulers^ 
and were required for every conceivable purpose, public and 
private, except for the field work that was covered by the culture 
services. Under native officials, ignorant and corrupts the 
weight of the sen'ices incroised many fold, and the benefit of 
thera to the government was absolutely inconsiderable compared 
with the loss imposed upon the people. The heerendiensten were 
in their principles ajid in their faults so like the culture system 
that tliey may fairly be considered part of it* 

The main object in view in the institution of the culture system 
was attained by it, and a net profit was sent each year to the 
home government that soon exceeded the anticipations even of 
tlie founder. The exact amount of the surplus will never be 
known, for some of the statistics were falsified, and some are 
lacking, but there is an estimate by the best authority on finance 
^in the Netherlands, N. G, Pierson. covering the most important 
irt of the period of operation of the system, that can be accepted 
as a close approximation to the truttu The estimate makes the 
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, 1874, a total profit of about 781,000,000 florins. Over four- 

'■ fifths of the total came from one crop, coffee, and of the remain- 

! ing cultures, bringing in 142,000,000 florins, sugar alone gave 

; 115,000,000 florins. It is apparent that the system failed as a 

system even in respect to the one point of net surplus. It could 

introduce cultures but could not maintain them unless they were 

so well suited to the natural conditions of the coimtry and the 

needs of the market that the advantages of land and climate 

overcame the disadvantages of forced labor and government 

management. The government actually lost on many crops for 

a number of years. And its greatest success, the coffee culture, 

was so profitable, not because of good management on its own 

part or good cultivation on the part of the native, but because of 

a change of the price of coffee in the world for which it was in 

no way responsible.^ 

The writer will in a later article describe the political move- 
ment in the Netherlands that led to the reform and gradual aboli- 
tion of the culture system in the years after i860. This article 
must be restricted to a suggestion of the conditions that called 
for a reform. In connection, however, with this topic, the actual 
workings of the system in Java, it seems desirable to notice any 
other system like that applied by the Dutch, and to consider 
briefly the general faults that are inherent in every system of the 
kind. 

The closest parallel to the culture system known to the writer 
is the system of forced cultures established by the Spanish 
governor in the Philippines in 1780. It was applied at first to 
the production of tobacco, indigo and silk, but was later restricted 
to tobacco alone. On land fit for the cultivation of tobacco 
the natives were forced, on penalty of severe corporal punishment, 
to grow that crop and to deliver the product to the government 
at an arbitrary and nominal price. The government sold the 
product in Europe, and got from this source a considerable part 
of its revenue — fiscal reasons determined the introduction and 

' In 1848 the government sold coffee for 13.30 florins a pikol (133 lbs.), in 
1856 for 32.04 florins ; deducting its expenses, profit was 3.71 florins as against 
27.75 florins. Woordenboek, 1:422. With the amount of coffee sold annually^ 
a difference of one cent a pound made a difference of over 1,000,000 florins in 
revenue. (Thurlow's Report, p. 371.) 
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maintenance of the system in the Philippines as in Java. The 
system resulted in abuse of the natives, corruption of the officials, 
the discouragement of private enterprise^ and such a deterioration 
in the quality of the product that nmch of it was unsaleable at any 
price, A report to the home government in 1871 from the direc- 
tor of the culture showed that tlie net gain from it was much less 
than had been supposed ($1,360,000), and would vajitsh entirely 
if the government made the necessary exiienditures on machinery, 
factories and warehouses, paid the arrears due to native cultiva- 
tors ($ij6oo,ooo for the crops of 1869 and 1870), and paid cash 
in the future. He showed that the population of the richest 
districts of the islands had been reduced to utter misery by the 
culture; tliey were worse off tfian the slaves in Cuba, for these 
were fed by their masters, while the government would not allow 
the natives in the Philippines the time necessary to gain their food 
supply* The forced culture was finally abolished in 1882,^ 

The Dutch have sometimes claimed that Uicy were no worse 
than their English neighbors, and that only **British cant^' could 
deny the existence of forced cultures in British India. The daitn 
is justified by the fa<^s to a certain extent. In the indigo and 
opium cultures in India there have been cases of compulsion of 
the natives by the planters attended with as grave abuses as any 
that marked the application of the culture system in Java*^ 
There is this essential difference, however, that the British 
government 1ms never made itself responsible for the evils by 
encouraging the system that gave rise to them, and if it sinned 

• See the review of Wbdluf, de 9^mm, bt Van der Ufh, Gid«, tglS, Iv, 164* 
and Slahic, "An Incident of Real Ufe tn Bengai," f'^rimj^hih /?fvt>^, 1887, 4B: 
ji^34t^-din lilonisliing siiiry of what cii; happen even tn mudera te^dm. Bo^t, 
p. 66, layi that the govemmenf of IndU '* &■ not Inexperienced In the cull lire 
syitem,** but Jidmlts the ^* alt-imporiint point,*' the difference between the com- 
petition and compuliioD, The (En jliih) K^^rtiitmlii, in a review of Money** book, 
Oct. t3, iSCt, p, 1137; iug||»ted that the govetnnient mj|rht apply the cultyre 
fystem to the culUvaiioa of cotton in India, so far as to advajicc capita to con- 
Inciors and attow the civil lervanti to help them In making ari^ngementH with 
ifje natiTe« for labor ; it rejected the idea Ihai the government would tampel the 
nation to grow cotton. Dilkr. Grtafer Sriiaim, Phllm,, JS69, 21156, opposed thei 
achrme of government advances to the cofTee planters of Ceyton, Ch rough leaf 
of jobbery and fear that the government would connive at tbe oppre»»Jon of 
native laborer f. 
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it was by omission. Dilke drew the proper contrast between the 
policies of the two governments when he said, "With our system 
there is some chance of right being done, so small is our self- 
interest in the wrong." The British government faced the right 
way, whatever were its weaknesses; the Dutch government was 
in itself a wrong. The author of a recently published article on 
the policy of the Dutch in Java* expresses a doubt whether the 
oppression of the native population was a necessary result of the 
system, and is not rather to be ascribed to abuses in the applica- 
tion of a principle than to the principle itself. To his mind all 
depends on the character of the state that assumes the office of 
planter. Under the present Dutch government, of which he 
holds a high opinion, he believes that the native population would 
fare better under "the paternal despotism of a culture system 
freed of its abuses," than under the exploitation of capitalists. 
How far can a system of this kind be freed from evil characteris- 
tics? The present writer believes that the abuses followed in 
the main as a result of the principles of the system, the principles 
of forced labor under government management for government 
profit. Not that the examples cited to illustrate the faults of the 
system would occur again in just the same form, for many of 
them are extreme. They were not things that happened every 
day, in every part of the island. But things of the same kini 
would happen again, wherever the system was tried, and what- 
ever state administered it. They would happen because they 
result not from vices peculiar to a race of men or a period of time 
or even to a particular organization of society, but from the 
universal failings of human nature and human org-anization. 
Neither mankind nor government has become so much better in 
the last fifty years that it can trust itself to undertake problems 
that have hitherto always proved insoluble. If the Dutch govern- 
ment deserves so much confidence to-day, it is because it has given 
up the kind of functions that the culture system thrust upon it, 
and has confined itself to what a government can properly do. 
It might re-introduce the old system, and administer it for a 
time with some success, certainly with less abuse than was 
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characteristic of the former administration, but in the end the 
world would lose a good government and get only a poor planter 
by the change. It is impossible to draw the line between evils 
inherent in the system itself and abuses in its administration, 
because the two are vitally connected. 

An individual regards only his private and immediate interests, 
but a government must regard the common and permanent inter- 
ests of the people under its charge. No government can follow 
two divergent courses. The Dutch government in Java had to 
choose to be either planter or ruler, and chose to be the former. 
From the moment when the choice was made there was a decline 
in its ability as a ruler, and following on that came a decline, not 
in the immediate production perhaps, but certainly in the perma- 
nent productive power of the people under its control. The 
lesson to be read by modem colonial administrations from the 
history of the Dutch culture system is the mistake of using the 
powers of the state for the attainment of a temporary rather than 
of a lasting benefit. The lasting benefit can be attained only by 
safeguarding the interests of the natives, and the policy that 
regards their interests first will be the best for all parties in 
the end. 

Clive Day. 

Vale University. 



NOTES. 

The Annual Meeting of the Verein fur Social Politik 

was held this year in Breslau, Sept. 25-27, and was attended by 
some one hundred and sixty members. These subjects were 
reported upon and discussed ; the present state of domestic industry 
in Germany, the condition of ambulatory dealers (das Hausirge- 
werke), and modem tendencies in retail trade. 

The first of these subjects was ably reported upon by Professor 
Philippovich of Vienna, and Professor Brentano of Munich. The 
second had been preceded by an investigation, remarkably thorough 
even for a German enquete, the main results of which were g^ven in 
a masterly manner by Professor Stieda of Leipzig. The task was not 
easy, when we consider that he was obliged, in the space of an 
hour's time, to condense and summarize the contents of no less 
than seven volumes of monographs. Few subjects have enjoyed 
the distinction of filling seven volumes of the publications of the 
Verein, and it may be fairly suggested, in view of the fact that 
according to the census of 1895 there were but 130,000 hausirer 
in Germany, that the subject was treated so exhaustively as to 
leave little to be said. At least there was practically no debate on 
the subject. 

The real interest of the meeting centered about the third topic. 
In the opening general address Professor Sombart of Breslau gave a 
sketch of the evolution of modern retail trade. He showed how 
the modern factory system, with its immense capacity for produc- 
tion, had forced a change in methods of retailing, and led to a new 
grouping of merchandise. The individual retailer formerly dealt 
in goods which had a common origin, one man, e. g., dealing in 
things made of wood, another in things made of iron, another in 
textiles, while now things are grouped according to the demands 
of the customer, one man, e. g., selling all things required for 
the kitchen furniture, of whatever material they might be made, 
another selling clothes, etc. He then traced the growth of the great 
department stores in modern times, showing that their methods 
were in the line of progress, because they met the demands of the 
customer better than the old-fashioned "honest" retailers. He 
said that in current discussions on the subject the customer seemed 
to evaporate and the producers were alone thought of, while in fact 
the consumer was the one who ought above all to be considered. 
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V The main thought which ran through his whole argument was that 
H Oie modern tendencies were a necessary" consequence of the capi- 
H talist system of production. For two hours he held the attention of 
" ihe audience and when he closed by saying thai the watchword of 
L retail trade should be "Through freedom to wealth and power/' 
B the long-continued applause indicated not only that he had inter* 
ested the members by his powerful and lucid presentation, but that 

• he had also won the assent of the majority to his views. 
Tills feeling 00 the parf of the audience also showed itself during 
the reading of the special reports, and the debate which consumed 
the whole of the last day of the session. The first of these was by 
Professor Karl Raihgen of Marburg, and dealt with the growth 
during recent years of cooperative associations in Germany. A 
particularly interesting point in his remarks was the connection 
which he traced between tlie progress of cooperation and the sup- 
pression of the socialists. Many of the latter finding their political 
activity cut off by the severe legislation of 1878, and the following 
years, had found vent for their energies in the founding and man- 
agement of cooperative societies^ and this fact accounts in great 
part for the remarkable extension of tliesc associations in the 
past few years. These are naturally a thorn in the side of the old- 
fashioned small grocers and oUier provision merchants, into whose 
trade they have made considerable inroads* and Professor Rathgen's 
account of the arguments, often contradictory, by which the retailers 
attack them, caused much merriment on the part of the audience. 
The other special reporter, Dr, Rockc, a representative of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Hanover, spoke of the great department stores 
and voiced the views of the retaiJcrs, bringing a number of charges 
against these establishments, such as that they lowered the quality 
of goods, depressed wages, encouraged extravagance, increased the 
danger from fire by building too high in the air, etc. It was clear, 
however, tliat such views did not have the approval of the mass 
of the audience, and this was evident in the debate that followed. 
The grievances of the retaiters were well presented by a Rreslau 
store keeper, fferr Kaiser, but most of the pfofessional economists 
expressed themselves as opposed to any interference on the part of 
the government with the present tendency, which is to crush the 
small retailers between the cooperative as$octatiom and the great 
bazaars. 

In his final speech Professor Sombart reiterated his views in 
favor of leaving things alone so forcibly as to call forth from the 
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chairman of the meeting, Professor Gierke, a decided protest 
expressed a strong dissent from the view (attributed to Soml 
that in industrial matters complete freedom should prevail, ex 
as regards the protection of laborers. As Professor Sombart, 
personal explanation at the end, stated that Professor Gierke 
completely misunderstood him in all essential points, and refe 
for proof to his report when printed, the writer hesitates to s 
just what Professor Sombart did say. His remarks certa 
caused Professor Schmoller, who watched over the proceed 
without as a rule taking part in the discussion, to say at the < 
elusion that though he had seldom heard a more brilliant addres 
the meetings of the association and was proud to claim Som 
as a pupil, he felt bound to express his dissent from his material 
conception of history; and a Leipzig newspaper, in summing up 
address, said that such Manchesterliche Katheder Weisheit woul< 
no good to the middle class and that no Verein fur Social Politik 
needed to announce such stale theories to the world. Thus 
Verein fiir Social Politik, which was founded twenty-seven y 
ago by ^uch strong opponents of laissez faire that they incu 
the nick-name Katheder Socialisten, has actually lived to see 
of the ablest of its younger members charged with being a t» 
Chester man. 



The Annual Party Convention of the German Sociali 

which was held this year in Hanover, October 9-14, was 
unusual interest on account of the discussion of fundamental p 
ciples which occupied more than half of its time. Of the six < 
of the session, more than half was devoted entirely to this subjec 
The matter had been forced upon the attention of the part> 
the writings of Edward Bernstein and the literary controvers] 
which they had given rise during the past year. Bemsteii 
regarded by many as the ablest theoretical socialist of the pre 
time. He stood so close to Marx and Engels as to be appoir 
one of the literary executors of the latter and like them was ex 
from Germany for his political activity, a fact which prevented 1 
from advocating his views in person before the convention. 1 
such a man should subject the fundamental doctrines of social 
to a searching criticism and reach conclusions which are quit< 
variance, not only with the theoretical basis of socialism as c< 
monly understood, but with the political tactics of the party as h 
practised, is therefore very significant. 
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It is not easy to state in few words the points at issue and the 
arguments pro and con. The main theoretical doctrines of Marx 
which Bernstein called in question are the following; 

1. The materialistic philosophy of history, which he says lays 
too much stress on purely economic forces and too little on ideal 
and ethical, 

2, T!ie theory of value, especially in its attempts to make the 
rate of profit (mehrwerthsratc) a measure of the rate of exploitation 
(ausbculungsraie). This, says Bernstein, is contrary to the facts; 
the industries in which the workingmen are most abused are pre- 
cisely those in which the profits are the smallest and vice versa* 

3. The tendency towards an increasing concentration of capital 
in few hands and an increasing impoverishment of the masses* 
Bernstein shows by elaborate statistics not only that the number 
of property owners is increasing, but that the middle ranks are 
by no means being thinned out, and that the general wellbeing of 
the masses as indicated by wages and consumption has risen 
enormouily« 

4, The theory of crises. According to Marx, capitalism is pro- 
ducing commercial crises in increasing numbers and intensity, and 
this must £0 on until a final catastrophic crisis buries the whole 
system in ruins. Bernstein shows that for various reasons the 
severity of commercial crises tends to diminish rather than increase* 

The practical corollary to be derived from these theoretical 
propositions is that the Social-Democratic party of Germany may 
as well dare to seem what it really is and devote its political activity 
to the enactment of immediate practical reforms, instead of claiming 
that It wants to hand over to the state the control of all of the 
means of production, a task which Bern stem frankly says, no 
existing state would have the ability to perforfn« even tf it con- 
tented itself with the expropriation of only tlie largo* capitalists. 
As an important means of raising and educating the masses the 
party should encourage cooperative associations and trade-unions. 

The debate which these views called forth was opened by Bebel 
tn a siK'hours* speech. Adam, who led in the defense of Bernstein, 
spoke for about three hours* The otlier speakers, some twenty-five 
in number, were Umited to thirty minutes each, and usually had 
to sit dowTi before they were through* No attempt will, therefore, 
be made to give a detailed account of what was said. The facts 
marshalled by Bernstein could, of course, not be denied. His 
OppCMients^ therefore, cither tried to interpret them difFcrendy, or 
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claimed that he had misunderstood the doctrines which he attacked 
and that the gospel according to Marx still contained (properij 
expounded) the Alpha and Omega of the socialist creed; or they 
gave the debate a personal turn, which served to enliven the meet- 
ing for the disinterested spectator, especially when some of the 
female members of the party took part, but contributed litdc 
towards economic theory. Interesting and typical was the manner 
in which Bebel dealt with the pauperization theory and the theory 
of crises. With regard to the former he said that Marx had never 
asserted an absolute impoverishment of the masses, but only a rela- 
tive, and this, he maintained, was borne out by the statistics, which 
showed that though moderate incomes were increasing, they were 
not increasing as fast as large incomes. With regard to the theory 
of crises, he claimed that Marx had never predicted a catastrophe 
in the definite sense assumed by Bernstein. This brought upon 
him the retort that Engels had gone so far to fix as the date of 
the cataclysm 1898 and that Bebel had endorsed this prophesy, a 
charge which he indignantly denied, but for which some cogent 
evidence was produced. 
j As far as one could judge by the volume of applause, the Bem- 

.Eli stein party seemed to be a minority, but there was no op|X)rtunity 

to really test the strength of the two factions. The resolution 
which Bebel presented, and which proclaimed the adherence of the 
party to its old principles and its old tactics, was framed so cau- 
tiously that many of Bernstein's partisans expressed their intention 
of voting for it, and of the few votes cast against it several came 

\ from extremists on Bebel's side, who thought that it did not go 

far enough. In spite of the outward appearance of harmony which 
the vote seemed to imply, the debate showed clearly that there is 
an able and by no means small group of men in the party, who, 

h if they bring a majority to their way of thinking, will materiallj 

modify socialistic theory and socialistic practice. 



A Congress of French Socialists was held at Paris Decem- 
ber 4-10, and was lar.s^ely occupied, as was that at Hanover, 
with discussions of fundamental points of socialist theory and prac- 
tice. For the first time since the notable Congress of 1882 at Saint- 
Etienne, all the groups — the Independents (Jaurists), Guesdists, 
Blanquists, Allemanists, Broussists, and the Communistic Alliance- 
were represented by delegates. The "manifesto of excommunica- 
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tion/' issued by the irrecoiicilables last July against the moderate 
party, in view of the acceptance of office by the sociaHst Mtlkrand in 
the Waldeck-Roitsseau Ministry, set the key-note for the Congress, 
For three days this subject was debated by such men as Jaiires and 
Viviani, representing the opportunist and parliamentary party; and 
Guesde and Vaillant, on behalf of the thorough-going and revolu- 
tionary Marxists. The latter insisted that for a socialist to take 
office under a bourgeois government is tantamount to treason 
against socialist principles* and approval of capitalism and bour- 
geois politics. Moreover, they pointed out that the presence of 
Millerand in the Waldeck-Rousseau ministry had not prevented 
government action against strikers and anarchists, or the sendin|f 
of a diplomatic representative to the Vatican, or the adoption of the 
ecclesiastical budgeL The debate, according to Lc Temps , was 
acrimonious in the extreme, and was accompanied by much shaking 
of fists, flinging up of hats, overturning of diairs and waving of 
the red flag. It terminated in the adoption of what appears to be 
an incoherent and contradictory resolution, to the effect that a 
socialist may naif and that he may, accept office » depending on cir- 
cumstances, and in any case subject to the decision of the party 
itself. 

The second important matter discussed and decided was tliat of 
union between the several socialist factions. Of the two methods 
proposed to that end, the one was adopted, amid twmuhuous enthu- 
siasm and much shedding of tears, which provided for the unification 
of a]] the groups into one socialist party, under the control of a 
central committee, and meeting annually in a Congress. This* said 
the Polite Reptibliquc, "is a great event. The time of rivalries, 
divisions, disruptions, weakness* is forever past/' Perhaps so ; but 
when socialism and Gallic blood conspire in one brain, the best-laid 
schemes of pacification arc not so sure to carry. And it is curious 
that those who cry most vociferously for liberty should have devised 
a plan of union which subjects the action of individuals, groups, 
delegates, and the entire party press, to the rigid control of an 
executive conimiltee* 



Norwe^u Social Statistics. The '*Ek&mfmisk Tidskrife' 
(Haft 8, 1899) discusses the methods and results of a Norwcgfaii 
scheme for securing social statistics. The commission has gathered 
some valuable material regarding age, income^ etc, of workmen ifl 
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Norway. Of the report three volumes are out, the first deal 
with method and collating results, and the second and third i 
senting a series of tables. The whole matter is under the direct 
of A. N. Kiaer, the chief of the Norwegian central-bureau 
statistics. 

On account of the size of the task, director Kiaer selected 
so-called "representative research method." According" to Ki 
this method is a process in which "holding to the universally vs 
axioms which statistics give for the field of research as a wh< 
we undertake more exhaustive and special investigations uf 
segregated points or upon lesser districts which are so scatte 
over the entire field of research and are of such character t 
they can be taken ensemble as affording a correct miniattu"e-pict 
of the whole." This method is distinguished on the one lu 
from the true statistical method, which deals with the wh 
material, and on the other from monographs which have to 
with individual subjects. 

To attain the object, different methods were adopted for ci 
and for the country. Among Norway's sixty-one cities, thirt 
were selected (among them Kristiania and Bergen) which ^ 
reference to size, geographical position and trades exercised thei 
seemed best adapted to the system. Of the four hundred str< 
of Kristiania, sixty-two, scattered over the whole city, were seleci 
In the streets (sixteen) having over i,ooo dwellers, every te 
house was subjected to examination. Upon the next most popul 
streets (twenty), every fifth house, upon the next grade (tweni 
every other house, and upon the least populous g^ade (six), ev 
house was taken for research. In Bergen, in every other quaj 
every seventh house was brought into requisition, and in the sma 
towns every ninth, fifth or third dwelling. 

In the country, from every bailiwick were selected certain < 
tricts, and in each district a certain number of investigations w 
projected, special attention being paid to various employme 
and geographical locations. Arrangements were made for supj 
mentary investigation of such occupations, etc., as by referei 
to the general census of 1891 should appear scantly represent 
Agents were instructed to make their several reports as represen 
tive as possible. 

By this method individual reports were taken from 81,942 p 
sons; of these 21,444 were city-residents, comprising y^ of 
adult population of the towns, while 66,498 were from the couni 
comprising 6.2^ of the adult country population. 
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That the resulting figures might be tested as ''representative,** 
they were compared with the results of the general census. If the 
figures should agree on such points as could be subjected to com^ 
parisOHp it would afford a presumption that other figures were 
equally correct and representative. Comparisons did not reveal 
such disparities as to invalidate the method as a whole, but showed 
the need of the utmost exactitude and care; the value of the method 
is found to He in the possibility of thus rapidly executing an inves- 
tigation yielding general results^ pending the possibility of more 
detailed research. 

Some of the (thirty-four) questions and answers are given* As 
to the age of commencing work: of men, ^2^ began between the 
ages of six and thirteen; 65.6^ between fourteen and nineteen; iMjt 
between twenty and twenty-four ; and 0.6^ at the age of twenty-five 
or over. Taking the same ages for women, the corresponding figures 
are found to be 2875^; 667^^; 343^ and 1*25! respectively. The 
average age of commencing labor was 14.06 years for males and 
13*88 for females. These averages have changed for the better 
decade by decade; before 1855 they stand ia.98 and 13*32 respec- 
tively for male and female ; in the decade 1885-94 they rise to 14.67 
and 15.13 respectively. Tables are constructed showing the age of 
entrance into the various trades, the fathers* occupations and change 
of original occupation. 

Income-reckoning is less satisfoctory^ the too low estimate of 
$41 being taken to cover annual living-expenses. Approximately 
reckoned, the average income for the first work -year waSj for males, 
$54» and for females $42 ; ^7% of males and 94^ of females gaining a 
mere livelihood* Taking the figures for livelihood as $27 higher^ 
these results would come to $76 and $66 respectively. This rate 
of income is on the increase; of men who began work before 
1855* only 11.39^ received over $54; this figure rose to 28.99)^ 
in the decade 1875-84, since which time, however, it has decreased 
to 28.7^^, a result due to the competilton of cheap or unpaid service 
»f apprentices and *'vohintccrs*" In the case of women the cor- 
iding rise is unbroken from 1-35^ prior to 1855, to ir.8jf 
for 1885-94. Such figures vary in different occupations and are 

lected by the growing custom of beginning work at a later 

riod of life. 

The general investigation of income classes g^ves the following 

ventages, in the case of men, in cities: 56.4^^ receive less than 

r$2l6; 33.1^ receive between $216 and $540; 7*9J( between $540 
ta 
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and $1,350; and 2.5Ji above the last sum. In the country the 
corresponding figures are respectively Si.iji, i6j<, 2.4^^, and 0.5)^ 
The reviewer inclines to another estimate which rates living 
expenses somewhat higher; from it the following table is g^ven: 



Rjitesof Income. 


Perce 


ntages. 


DoUaxs. 


Men. 


Women. 


0- 27 


4.8 


6.7 


27- 54 


9.1 


25.0 


54- 108 


28.5 


47.0 


108- 162 


20.9 


14. 1 


162- 216 


15.2 


3.6 


216- 270 


8.0 


1.5 


270- 405 


7.2 


1.4 


405- 540 


2.2 


0.3 


540- 810 


2.0 


0.3 


810-1350 


1.3 


O.I 


1350-2700 


0.7 


--- 


2700 and over 


0.2 






Astonishing figures are given respecting income of employers 
and laborers; tKe table runs — 

Number of Representative Persons. Average Income. 

Employers 10,391 $280 

In *' private service"..- 2,362 333 

Workmen 18,069 ^^i 

Employers' incomes, it is said, are lowered in these tables because 
there are reckoned in many frugal proprietors of small plants. 
Incomes of both employer and employee seem to be on the increase 
owing to greater productivity of industry. 

Income with respect to age is treated with the following results : 
men's income begins with $66 for ages between fifteen and nineteen ; 
rises during successive periods till it attains $247 for ages between 
forty and forty-nine ; then declines. Females between the ages of 
fifteen and nineteen are paid on the average of $51 ; income then 
rises during successive periods to $106 for ages between forty and 
forty-nine; although women- workers between the ages of fifty and 
fifty-four receive but $97, their income rises again between the ages 

^fty-four and fifty-nine to $103. 

» volumes will follow the present one, discussing invalidism, 
«• of employment, mortality, profits of business, etc., etc 

A. G. KELLER. 
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The Danish Lockout of 1899. In the *'Nahonalokommisk 
Tidsskrift*' (8de Hefte, 1899) tL L. Bisgaard discusses this ques- 
tion, first giving its history in condensed form. 

Discussions between masters and journeymen during the \\intcr 
ol 1898-9^) on the subject of price-lists, were settled peaceably tn 
the greater part of the country; in Jylknd, however, the situation 
was aggravated and ended in the declaration of a strike (April 1). 
The matter was appealed from individual settlement to two general 
organizations; that of the employers and that of the cooperating 
trades unions. An agreement was reached (April 15) in the various 
islands, but again workmen in Jylland were dissatisfied. The mas- 
ters accepted the general temxs, but the journeymen rejected them, 
though two votes were taken in the matter. The masters then 
declared a lockout of all the members of the Joiners' Association 
(May 2). 

A third vote was then taken under the influence of the united 
trades unions, and compliance with the terms of April 15 was coerced 
under threats of exclusion. The result of this vote was communi- 
cated to the employers' orgamiation» but was not accepted* The 
answer was tliat an agreement twice broken by the joume>Tnefi 
could be no longer considered in force: that the builders of 
Copenhagen had withdrawn from the Joiners* Union and requested 
employers to treat separately with them; that, in fine, the situation 
must be regarded as before. The employers advanced eight points 
or demands (which the author does not reliearse), of which tlie most 
important was that arrangements concluded by the two head-organ- 
izations should no longer be made dependent uiion the vole of 
a subordinate organisation (May 15), The representatives of the 
trades unions rejected this proposition curtly, but offered once again 
to enter into a discyssion of tlie joiners' difficulties. The answer 
la this was a declaration of a general lockout (May 19). which 
in a very &hort lime tmpHcatefl 35,000 men* k list of the various 
trader affected, and tlie tenns on which the employers offered to 
suspend the lockout, are given in notes. 

A written prorKvsal then came from the Iabor-mMi>ns tn submit the 
mailer to an asM>ctate committee, under the chairmanship of Pro- 
fessor DeuntKcr. which was temporarily discharging the functions of 
a board of arbitratton* Complaints were lodged with this com- 
mtltec from eleven unions, asserting that agreements had been 
made between themselves and the corresponding masters' unions, 
that in no case should stoppage of work result before the dispute 
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in question had been made a subject of conciliation or arbitration; 
they asserted that the lockout was a transgression of these terms. 
The employers agreed to defend themselves before the committee 
of investigation. As a result of their examination, this committee 
found, in four cases, "no sufficient ground of complaint"; and in 
the other seven, that, while the action of the employers could not, 
as a violation of law, be punished by enforcing compensation or 
imposing fines, still, in view of the previous compact, the sudden 
lockout was hardly what the complainants had a right to expect 
This view was unanimous. It was approved by a number of organ- 
izations, but of course did not at all affect the practical question at 
issue, i. e., resumption of work. The committee, however, had 
kept the practical side in mind and brought about a discussion of 
certain fundamental points of disagreement by a council of concord; 
the workmen and employers agreed to try the proposed conciliation, 
the latter, however, clinging to the eight articles. 

The first meeting of this council, the writer says, was epoch- 
making in the history of the lockout. The spokesman of the 
employers advanced five new demands, among them the recog^tion 
of the right of head-organizations to declare general strikes and 
lockouts, and the prohibition of the use of spirits in workshops, etc., 
except at meal-times. In his turn the representative of the laborers' 
interests insisted upon a nine-hour work-day, with corresponding 
increase of pay. The last demand completed the estrangement of 
the two parties, and the net result of the conference was to set the 
whole matter upon a more hostile footing. 

In the next meeting L. Christensen brought forward for the 
employers six new demands, so that the original eight had by this 
time increased to nineteen. J. Jensen, for the laborers, declared the 
eleven later demands unnecessary and unacceptable, and believed 
the original eight could be worked over so as to be possible of 
ratification by the labor-unions. He insisted, however, on the 
nine-hour work-day. Mediation on the ground of such demands 
showed itself hopeless from the outset. 

Other similar conferences were held during July, the work- 
men insisting upon the nine-hour day, and the employers upon their 
eight demands in a milder form. These were regularly rejected 
by the workmen. The council tried one more expedient — ^that 
of inducing a promise of submission to the decisions of a court 
of arbitration — but the employers refused to submit the question 
of the work-day to such a court, and the council broke up. "After 
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this we have war, open, brutal war^ and there is no prospect of an 
end by other means than force," 

The next move was in the nature of an ultimatum by the 
employers, who threatened *' wider-reaching measures" ttnless the 
workmen agreed (before July 28) to the eight articles, which were 
herewith amplifted and explained. This bellicose document was 
promptly rejected and the demand for the nine-hour day reiterated. 
The **wider-reaching measures" then began, witli an attempt to 
lock out textilc-workers ; mediators, however, effected conciliation. 
These mediators, Messrs. Bing, Heide and Trio*, then proposed 
a scheme of general conciliation starting out from the eight articles 
expressed in a milder and more acceptable form. Their scheme 
was accepted by the employers conditionally upon its ratification 
by the trades unions within seven days* After a heated discussion 
lasting from 8 p. m. to 4,30 a. u. (Augtist 7-8) this mediation was 
accepted by the workmen also; but an irritating resolution was 
appended, limiting the power of employers to make regulations, etC-» 
affecting workmen, without the ratification of tlic labor-organiza- 
tions. The employers refused flatly to accede to any such system 
(August 9), On August ia the threatened *' wider-reaching meas- 
ures" were put into execution^ and 15,000 employees from as yet 
neutral factories were locked out i this making the grand sum^total 
of excluded laborers about 50,000. 

But the strain was becoming too great to be supported. C. C 
Andersen of the upper house of Parliament, and Orthmann of the 
superior court attempted to effect a compromise on the general 
grounds suggested by Bing and hts colleagues — an attempt, which^ 
though unsuccessful} brought the parties together in direct di^ 
cussion. Messrs. Bing* Heide and Trier then succeeded in carry- 
ing substantially their former proposals, together with an added 
condition establishing a future court of arbitration for such strifes. 
Work was resumed September 9. 

As for the joiners, the original movers in all this social strife, 
their troubles were brought to an end through arbitration, as 
decided in a conference September 2; they gained little, for the 
final terms were about the same as those of April 15. 



The author follows this historical sketch with a discussion of the 
several most important phases of the lockout* He thinks that m 
view of the general prosperity of 1898-99 the employers may con* 
sider theniseh^es lucky to have come out as well as they did; for 
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while hard times make the success of strikes the more doubtful, 
prosperous times act in the same manner in the case of lockouts. 
He thinks the employers acted precipitately in that they did not 
reckon the force of public opinion; they neglected to justify them- 
selves; declared simply that the labor-conditions were intolerable; 
and left the newspapers free to invent all sorts of unauthentic evi- 
dence. This is the reason the lockout was so generally condemned 
by the public. 

Still the writer thinks the reason assigned by the employers was 
a candid one; that they would not have endured the loss of many 
million kroner during the fifteen weeks' standstill, had there been 
no reasonable provocation. There was absolutely no question of 
reducing wages, or winning a victory and crushing the unions. 
This is shown conclusively by the virtual recognition of the |>ower 
of the head-organizations, in the beginning of the contest. If work- 
men and employers are equal politically and socially, conflicts of 
interest must be expected. The cause of the lockout was not the 
fact that laborers insisted upon their own interests, but that they 
insisted upon them with a certain rudeness and contempt for natural 
limits; that the workmen's claim to a joint-right of regulation 
evolved into a claim of exclusive right. The author draws this 
conclusion, not as an opponent of the laborers' interests, for he is 
himself the son of a workman, and has been a workman and a 
member of unions. He wonders that the Danish citizen, noted for 
mildness, intelligence and tact, should have exhibited in industrial 
strife qualities quite the opposite of these. 

The question is raised as to the necessity of this lockout. Did 
bitterness and hatred lead to an outbreak before the proper attempts 
to effect reconciliation had been made ? Ethically, of course, indus- 
trial war is to be deplored scarcely less than the clash of arms on 
the battle-field. But none of the extra-association employers ques- 
tioned the right of those who ordered the lockout; "those who 
had the shoe on, were unanimous that it pinched." Lockouts are 
no more brutal in kind than are strikes. In fact, if a laborer does 
not hesitate by a strike to expose his wife and children to want, 
why should an employer exhibit greater care in shielding the weak 
than do the natural protectors of the weak? Much of the conduct 
of laborers in the last years has been unhappily distinguished by 
the breaking of terms of compact, by hostility to non-union men, 
and by other undesirable acts and attitudes. Such a lockout was 
a necessity, not only because it really happened, but because it is 
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likely to have the very fortunate effect of teaching both parties to 
Icnow the bounds of their power. Alter the bitterness has subsidedi 
thought will be the more likeJy to take the reins, and the worktnan 
may cease to see enemies everywhere^ and may be induced to cast 
a critical glance tvUhin, 

Denmark's enviable past, her closely-knit labor-organizatians, 
her associations of employ ers, ''undoubtedly the most solid and 
most capable of cooperation in the civiliied world," should lead 
her to put aside stumbling-blocks and press on strongly in the way 
of progress. 

ALBERT G. KELLER. 

YaJe Univertilf . 



Mortality in the Philippines. In a recent report of theSecre* 
tary of War the attempt was made by comparative statistics to show 
that life in the Philippines was not so unheahhy as was commonly 
imagined. According to this report the annual death rate from 
disease among the soldiers in these islands during the first ten 
months of the past year was 17.20 per thousand. This is by no 
means an excessive rate, but the attempt is then made to show that 
it is remarkably low. To prove this statement it is cited that the 
amiual death rate of Washington is 20.74, of Boston 20.09» and of 
San Francisco 1941, These figures arc higher than those for our 

laoldters in the Philippines and consequently we need feel no alarm 
©n the score of a high dcatli rate. But tlic report fails to take into 
consideration that these soldiers are taken from those ages which 

, show the lowest rate of mortality, since the infants and old are not 
represented. Moreover the soldiers arc picked men, taken for their 
perfect physical condition from thousamls. It would be but natuml 
to expect tliat the death rate should be as low as that of the average 
American in those age groups. The figures of the eleventh census 
give in the registration area for whites fifteen to forty-five years of 
age an annual death rate of 9.3 per thousand, while in Massachusetts 
the rate of both sexes thirty to forty years was but 9.67. This would 
seem to show that the death rate of our soldiers was nearly twice that 
of the common risks in the same age groaps at home* 

W. ». BAILIY* 
Y;ilc University* 
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Hilse Prize. The International Association for Comparatiye 
Jurisprudence and Economics (Berlin) offers the Hilse Prize of 
1,000 marks (foundation of Dr. Carl Hilse of Berlin) for the best 
work on the following subject: 

"The Legislation in regard to the Accident Liability of Railroads 
in the most Important Countries of Europe: its History and 
Economic Significance." 

The situation in the United States of America may well be con- 
sidered in connection with the above. 

The competition takes place under the following conditions : 

1. Essays must be submitted before April i, 1901, to the first 
Secretary of the Association, Kammergerichtsrat, Dr. Kronecker, 
Berlin W. Kuritirstendanmi, 241. 

2. The Essays must be written in German, French or English, and 
German manuscripts must be in Latin script. It is very desirable 
that the manuscripts be type-written. 

3. The essays should not be signed with the name of the author, 
but should be marked with an inscription, and accompanied by a 
sealed envelope bearing the same inscription and containing the name 
and address of the author. 

4. The Committee of judges consists of the following members 
of the Association. 

Dr. jur. T. M. C. Asser, Staatsrat, The Hague. 

Dr. Georg Eger, Regierungsrat, Berlin. 

Dr. William Hewins, Director of the London School of Economics 
and Political Science, London. 

Dr. Friedrich Meile, Professor of Law, Zurich. 

In case one of the judges withdraws before the decision of award 
is rendered, the remaining judges shall, if need be, have power 
to elect a substitute. The committee of judges shall make rules 
governing its own procedure. 

The announcement of the award shall be made, if possible, before 
April I, 1902. The amount of the prize may be divided among 
two or more essays if these appear of essentially equal value. The 
prize essay may be published by the Association. 

The publication of a work submitted, or of any part thereof, 
before the prize is awarded, excludes the work from the competi- 
tion or further consideration by the judges. 

The committee of judges shall open only that one of the sealed 
envelopes, sent in with the manuscripts, which corresponds to the 
winning essay. The unsuccessful manuscripts must be recalled by 
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the authors within one year after the announcement of the avrard : 
otherwise they become the property of the International Associa- 
tion, which may then either publish them anon3rmously, or destroy 
them. In case the return of a manuscript is demanded, and the right 
to the same of the person making the demand is not otherwise suffi- 
ciently clear, the accompanying sealed envelope may be opened for 
identification. 

It is permissible to each competitor, at the time when the manu- 
script is submitted, to give an address to which it shall be returned 
within the stipulated time. The property in the essay which 
receives the prize, especially the right of translation and publica- 
tion, passes with the payment of the amount of the prize to the Berlin 
International Association for Comparative Jurisprudence and 
Economics. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

Democracy, A Study of Government. By James H. Hyslop, Ph.D. 
Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University. New 
York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1899. 8vo, 300 pp. 

We have here another effort to readjust the principles of a science 
by the law of evolution. While careful to disown the position that 
political society is an organic body. Professor Hyslop insists (p. 104) 
that it must, to stand against, or rather to move more safely with 
the •pressure of democracy under modem conditions, be re-shaped 
upon the theory that "all progress is* due to the proper adjustment 
of the integration and differentiation of structure and function to 
the end and complexity of the life which has to be preserved and 
developed." Democracy, he says, has now carried differentiation to 
the danger point. Government is divided up into so many separate 
agencies, executive, legislative, judicial, administrative, on the one 
hand, and federal. State, municipal, on the other, that it is perilously 
near falling apart by its own weight for want of some concen- 
trating and all-guiding force. Integration has as yet appeared for 
us in little except the extension of executive and administrative 
power in the federal government. 

The author looks on our American Constitutions as antiquated and 
outworn. Such documents at best are "nothing but a basis for 
calculating the future" (p. 23). The plan of checks and balances 
has become inadequate (p. 108). To divide power is less important 
than to direct power. England is praised for her elasticity of politi- 
cal machinery, which can be refitted or replaced at any session of 
Parliament. Freedom in governmental dealings can be reconciled 
with responsibility, but not with limitation. The Supreme Court 
of the United States represents negatively (p. 119) the conception 
of absolute sovereignty. It speaks the last word. It is irrespon- 
sible. But it does not initiate. Hence, if in any line positive 
sovereignty, without limitation, but with responsibility, is to be 
looked for, it must come from strengthening the executive, while 
so far dividing its functions as to avoid tyranny. 

This division he would accomplish by severing the power of 
appointment from that of removal, and putting the latter in the 
hands of a special magistracy (pp. 136, 141). This is again to 
apply the biological principle of inhibition; to coordinate, rather 
than repress (p. 137). 
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Professor Hyslop is no Jeffcrsoniaii. He does not trust the 
common people. Where they hold the cleciora! powtT, they appear 
to him to put only tlilcves and pirates m office (p. 152) : they argtie 
that because every man has a natural right to earn his living, he 
has a natural right to earn it by the exercise uf piilitkal power, lliat 
iSp at the expense of the comniunity (p» 153). The executive there- 
fore must have a greater appointing power, and that of cotifirmalion 
shot] Id be given to an executive court or commission (p. 1^3). 
But under the rules of Civi] Service Reform, his appointees act under 
a less responsibility. Therefore tliey must be held accountable to 
some new and independent authority, and this had best be a court of 
impeachment and removal (p, 163). 

Thr legislative fiower he v*ouId also trim dmvti, in the main, to that 
of rejection. The initiative should come from standing ccwTimiS' 
sions appointetl by the executive (p* 176). The lower house should 
have no voice in making appropriations (p, 179). Property is the 
expression of those economic virtues withtiut which no govern- 
ment can exist (p. 246). Therefore it should be allowed to con- 
I Irol appropnation!*, and choose the upper house. The masses who 
'fefusc to share the economic risks of motlem industnai life .nhould 
not have the sovereign disposal of its profits (p. 22). If aocialism 
is I he true theory of government, then certainly suffrage must be 
contincd to the intelligent or moneyed classes. Socialism leads to 
[robbery, unless the governors are both wise and prudent (p, 258), 
The moral ideal of Christianity has received a staggering blow 
from the generalizations of Darwin (pp. 262, 3), and the right of 
the stronger is now our ethical norm, so far as nature speaks. We 
are now ready to abandon the profession of fraternity for "tho 
mad progress of imperialism, in which inferior races are to be 
exploited for the benefit of the commcrcjal classes/* It is com- 
forting to recollect that similar vaticinations regarding the near 
future of American pohtics, were current a hundred years ago* 
The Abbi de Mably declared^ in 1784, that money was aoon to 
asaert an absolute empire over Europe, and if we failed to reform 
our laws so as to give better safeguards against commercial control, 
the tnoncy power would soon persuade \x% that we must make war 
to be rich: '*V^hs m$res une C&rihage €ommer(anU it gnerriert i 
la /<ta, ft sou mtibiiion €Uici sur <n*<^n€€ Z'ottdra domimr sur ses 
pt^isiuf, H Us trmter en sujeis, pettt-itre meme en eselavesJ*^ De 
Mably^s predictions did not come ime, nor is the policy of the 
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present administration as to conquest and extension, against which 
Professor Hyslop contends, placed upon grounds of commercial 
necessity. It is rather the outgrowth of the very kind of administra- 
tive absolutism of which he is an advocate; defending its position 
as one required by respect for private property and public obliga- 
tions, and really subservient to the best good of our brown brothers. 

The book throughout is a challenge to public opinion. The 
deliverance is incisive, but inconclusive. It is that of an idealist 
rather than of a man of affairs ; of a prophet rather than of a phil- 
osopher. Its statements of modem political conditions are highly 
colored. The healthful influence of religion is minimized. The age 
is presented as one of economic ideals only (p. 25). Christianity 
has lost its hold on the human mind. "The fhial triumph of scep- 
ticism" discredited the belief in immortality (p. 27). Man has 
ceased to be moralized, and so liberty, equality and fraternity have 
become inconsistent with each other (p. 31). Instead of this **we 
have a kakistocracy of plutocrat and proletariat for agents and bene- 
ficiaries ; the plutocrats usually being the beneficiaries and the pro- 
letariat being agents in their own deception ; instead of aristocracy 
for our rulers and democracy for the beneficiaries" (p. 44.) 

This pessimistic tone runs through the work, and may be justly 
said to discredit its conclusions. The author writes with evident 
sincerity, but it is the sincerity of despair, and one is tempted to 
add, the sincerity of delusion. The United States do not need 
re-making yet, nor does the State. Professor Hyslop underrates 
the uplifting forces of public education and the Christian church, 
and ignores that sense of responsibility to public opinion which so 
seldom fails to accompany and to moderate the exercise of political 
authority under republican institutions. 

SIMEON E. BALDWIN. 
Yale University. 



History of the United States from the Compromise of 1850. By 
James Ford Rhodes. Vol. iv., 1862-1864. (New York and Lon- 
don, Harper and Brothers,i899 — pp. xiii, 559. 

The latest volume of Mr. Rhodes sustains fully the high reputa- 
tion of its predecessors. Beginning with McClellan's siege of York- 
town in April of 1862 and closing with the second election of Lincoln 
in November of 1864, it includes, in the space of two and a half 
years, the heart of the war period. In the main the book is a narra- 
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live of the war itself; this is made up of accounts of each campaign 
and importanl siege or battle^ based in every instance upon thorough 
investigation of material old and new ; and the narrative is told 
in a way so graphic and tucid that the attentive reader, however 
inexpert in military science^ is able to grasp the situation and iinder- 
stand the outcome. Of great importance too is the story, illumined 

[ from sources unused hitherto, of the diplomatic efforts which averted 
foreign wan The social history of the period is reserved^ — so wc 
may guess — for the next volume. To political history little space 

.is given, somewhat less perhaps than it deserves; still it is fair to 

Preiiiember that in time of war politics necessarily give place to arms. 

Among special features of marked interest may be named the 

following : character sketches of the chief actors in the war drama, 

incomplete in many cases, but all clearly drawn ; a \\s\A description 

of the costly and at times seemingly hopeless search by means of the 

*sifting process," for the right commander; the genesis of the 

[Bnmncipation Proclamation; the author's condemnation, on the 
jnd that it was illegal as well as oppressive, of the system of 
arbitrary arrest and imprisonment of political suspects which Seward 
and Stanton, countenanced by the President, practiced so cxteo* 
lively; proofs of tJie close dependence of the moods of the people 

ilipon the fortunes of war, so confidently hopeful in victory^ and 
•o dejected under defeat, as to indicate that the tempeiament of the 
American has become more mercurial than that of his ancestors; 
a striking account of the passionate longing for peace which in mid- 
summer of 1864 took such complete possession of the people of the 

I North as nearly to wreck the cause of the Union ; and lastly, their 

[inoral recovery under the stimulus of well-timed victories, just before 
the decisive election in November. 

The great value of this volume is indicated by the large ntimber 
of revisions of commonly accepted views and estimates for which it 
prepares the w*ay» Throughout President Lincoln stands forth as 

Itbe oentrat figure ; and he becomes most interesting and impfessive 
in the gloom of those dark days between his renomination and reelec- 
tion when he stood most nearly alone* So numerous and apt are the 
quotations of Lincoln's own words, and so sparing is the writer of 
mterprctative comment, that we may accept the portrait as in the main 
self*drawn and therefore authentic* An example of well*timed 
reticence — ^illustrating the art of writing good history as well as 

lyood literature — is seen at the end of Chapter XX, where Mr. 

^lUlodcs doses an admirable account of the Battle of Gettysburg by 
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reproducing without a word of ^comment the President's address, 
delivered there a few months later at the dedication of the National 
Cemetery. Of all the utterances of Lincoln here quoted no one dis- 
closes more fully his real greatness of soul than the memorandum 
of August 23, 1864, when the leaders of his party were telling him 
that he and his policy were failures, that he could not be reelected, 
that his duty was to resign his renomination to the presidency. This 
memorandum, written for no eye save his own, is as follows : "This 
morning, as for some days past, it seems exceedingly probable 
that this Administration will not be reelected. Then it will be my 
duty to so cooperate with the President-elect as to save the Union 
between the election and the inauguration, as he will have secured 
his election on such ground that he cannot possibly save it after- 
wards." 

But Mr. Rhodes does not present to posterity a flawless idealized 
Lincoln: his defects as measured by conventional standards are 
stated frankly and without apology; and the result is a man less 
perfect indeed, but not less great than the Abraham Lincoln of 
tradition. 

McClellan also, through ample quotations drawn in the main from 
"His Own Story," is permitted to present his own case. As we 
read we wonder more than before at the forbearance of the President 
and the enduring hold of McClellan on the respect and affection 
of the Army of the Potomac. 

In the course of a luminous study of our relations with England, 
Mr. Rhodes establishes, contrary to the usual view, the right of 
Earl Russell to the good opinion of Americans: "If his conduct be 
estimated . . . with a due allowance for the difficulties which 
beset the path of a practical statesman, it may be asserted, in spite 
of his deviations from a consistent course, that he deserved well of 
both English-speaking nations." 

Towards Grant the attitude of Mr. Rhodes is somewhat critical : 
the "campaign of attrition" he arraigns sharply; in discussing 
Grant's relations to Butler he becomes positively severe. The facts 
are these: In July of 1864 Grant asked "for the good of the 
service" that Gen. Butler be virtually superseded by Gen. W. F. 
Smith. The order complying with this request was issued at Wash- 
ington, on the 7th. On the 9th, Butler visited Grant; on the 
loth, Grant telegraphed Halleck "that he had suspended the order 
depriving Butler of his active command, thus leaving him in the 
same position which he had held from the commencement of tlie 
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campaigti, or, ratlier. as Butler stated the case in a despatch to his 
chief'of-staff : 'Do not trouble yourself about the orJer. it i3 all 
right now, , . .* " 

The comment of Mr; Rhodes is as follows: "There can be 
but one explanation of thi^s sudden reverse of action of Grant* 
Butler had some hold on the commander of tlie armies of 
the United States, and in that interview of July 9 showed his 
hand. Perhaps he jouied together, in a Mephistophelian manner > 
the failure of the campaign, the tx)pular horror at the waste of blood, 
seemingly to no purpose, and the generars relapse from his rule 
of total abstinence; perhaps he told Grant that as a Confederate 
corps under Early was now threatening Washington, to the exas* 
peration of the people of the North, the commander of the Union 
armies needed a friend who had a powerful control of public senti* 
ment, and that he was not so secure of !iis position that he could 
afford to refuse the proffered aid of Butler, which was his for an 
equivalent. Indeed, in Grant's despatches to the Presideiit and Hal* 
leck at this time, we seem to detect a more deprecatory, a less confi- 
dent and resolute tone than dtiring the first part of his campaign^ 
and tills prepares us for the explanation that he was swayed by 
Butler's threats, exhibiting in this affair less nerve than the President. 
Disaffection to the administration was grow in jj. Lincoln needed 
the support of Butler*s following, and unquestionably disliked to give 
the ortler to shelve the Massachusetts general, but he had the moral 
courage to say the word and run a personal risk for the good of 
the country/' 

The episode is well told. The narration proves conclusively that 
Grant's action on the gtli was inconsistent with his earlier views 
and actions. But the explanation is of course pure conjecture ; and 
its basis is the assumption that Butler acted the part of Mephis- 
topheles and Grant that of a moral coward. Is it not possible to 
readi by conjecture an explanation less dishonoring to Grant? We 
know from his later life, that imposters could win his conBdence all 
too easily. Is it not possible that Butler, perhaps tlic ablest public 
"confidence man*' of his times^ convincx'd Grant in his interview 
with him, that the "good of the service" required a reversal of 
the order? But if this or other conjectural explanations which 
smirdi less than the one advanced by Mr. Rhodes, tnust tse rejected, 
may we not ask, is it not better history to omit them altogctlier? 

One of the best features of the l)cx>k is its treatment of the armies 
and commanders of the South. To the fine qualities of Lee ample 
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justice is done; and everywhere there is frank recognition of 
merits of the southern soldier. The broadly patriotic spirit of 
writer finds apt expression in the words that follow the accot 
of Pickett's charge at Gettysburg: "Decry war as we may i 
ought, 'breathes there a man with soul so dead' who would : 
thrill with emotion to claim for his countrymen the men who nu 
that charge and the men who met it?" 

But if we are justly proud to claim as our countrymen th 
against whom we fought during the Civil war, why should we o 
tinue to write histories which from the Acts of Secession to the s 
render of Lee deal with the South as virtually a foreign land? ' 
what ground can it be maintained that during the years 1862-ii 
the political history of the South is not a portion — and a very imp 
tant one— of the general political history of the United Stat 
Southern politics during the period covered by this book pres 
much material that is richly instructive and at the same time tr 
American. Of great interest would be a chapter on that strug 
between national and state sovereignty which began with the fori 
tion of the Confederacy and lasted until its downfall. The time, 
us hope, is near at hand when historians of the Civil war will ace 
as a working basis the view that our country is an "indestructi 
Union of indestructible States," and bestow on each of the warr 
sections equally careful and adequate treatment. For the cone 
tion and execution of the task in this spirit, Mr. Rhodes is exc 
tionally well qualified. 

ANSON D. MORSE 
Amherst College. 



The Races of Europe, a Sociological Study, By William Z. Rip! 
With a Supplementary Bibliography of Anthropology and Ethi 
ogy of Europe. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Octavo, 
1-624, 222 portrait types; 87 maps and diagrams supplement, 
1-160. 



The articles by Professor Ripley on the "Racial Geography 

Europe" which appeared in the Popular Science Monthly w 

\\\ widely read, and the present volume is sure to be favorably recei' 

ijj*. * both by specialists and general readers. The specialist will find : 

I]!'" handy compendium with niunerous references to authorities and 

^ji i student will find it an interesting and necessary introduction 

|j I detailed study of the complex social phenomena of Europe. 1 

I abundant supply of raw material relating to the European racei 

I: 
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widely distributed, often inaccessible and of uncertain value; and 
the author has rendered a great service in co-ordinating, illustrating 
and critically interpreting this mass of material. 

The volume treats particularly of race and physimi environment, 
and an effort is made to separate these factors from the forces which 
make human society and to deal with them '*as if for the moment 
the others were non-existing.** Such an analysis is helpful so far 
as it has been carried out, but is impracticable, as the author tacitly 
admits by his discussion of language and culture {Chapters XVII 
and XVIII). Nothing shows more clearly the intricate relation 
between social factors than the attempt to separate them* 

Following two introductory chapters, the book takes up the study 
of the European peoples from a purely biological standpoint. Chap- 
ter III treats of Head Form. The long heads of North Europe and 
of the Mediterranean region are found to be separated by a belt 
of Alpine broad heads. This chapter, in common with the three 
w^hich follow, is illustrated by carefully selected portrait tjrpcis. 
Blonds and Brunets are next considered. The pigmentation of the 
skin, hair, and eyes is discussed as a result of environmental influ- 
ences and also as race trails. The conclusion arrived at is that 
color is affected by climate, etc, and hence must be laid aside as a 
race character when in conflict with head form. Chapter V is an able 
treatment of the influences affecting stature: first race, then gieo^ 
graphical location, occupation, city life and similar factors. 

In accordance with the facts derived from this detailed study of 
race characteristics, the people of Europe are divided into three raoc 
types: 1, Teuionic, marked by long head, long face, very light hair* 
blue eyes, tall stature, and narrow or aquiline nose. 2. Alpin^f 
(Celtic) with round head» broad face, light chestnut bain haiel grey 
eyes, medium, stocky stature and variable nose. 3. Mediierranean^ 
marked by long head and face, dark brown or black hatr^ dark eyes, 
medium stature and slender, rather broad nose, 

Chapters VII-XVII are devoted to the description and elassifica- 
tkm of the inhabitants of modem Europe in accordance with the 
authfopologica! principles and race divisions already explained. The 
chapter headings exhibit the scope of the investigmtioiis in this Une 
and are as follows: France and Belgium; the Basques; Scandi- 
navia and Germany; Italy, Spain and Africa: Switzerland^ the 
Tyrol and the Netherlands ; the Rrttish Isles ; Rusfia and the Slavi j 
Jews and Semites ; the Greek, the Turk, Magyars and Roumanians; 
Caucasia* Asia Minor, Persia and India. 

SI 
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Regarding race origins the writer lays down four propositioti 
viz.: I. The European races show signs of secondary origpb — a 
intermediate between the Asiatic and Negro races. 2. The earlie 
and lowest population of Europe was extremely long headed. 
The Teutonic race is a mere variety of this primitive type. 
Europe was partially occupied by a dolichocephalic Africanoid ty] 
in the stone age and later was invaded by a broad head Asiatic rac 

In the discussion of Social Problems (Chapter XIX-X), Profess 
Ripley presents ideas which are highly valuable and suggestive f 
law makers as well as for students of Social Science. The impoi 
ance of environment versus race is explained. The presence of co 
sefvative and progressive elements in society, the distribution 
intellectuality, the tendency to suicide and other crimes, the i>eculi 
iriHuences of city life, etc., are considered in respect to their origi 
Acclimatization is the last topic treated in this volume and gives tl 
theories and practical suggestions of an ethnologist on an importai 
timely subject : the aptitude of Europeans for adaptation to tropic 
cc^hditions and the methods of governing the inhabitants of tropic 
colonies. 

The volume is all that could be desired in mechanical make-u 
and the illustrations deserve special commendation. They we 
evidently made to illustrate the text in a direct, simple way, at tl 
place where they are introduced, and were not chosen because th< 
\ ■ '• were interesting pictures. We know of few works in the genei 

field of Social Science which are of more direct use to the Englis 
speaking student than Ripley's Races of Europe. 

HERBERT E. GREGORY. 
Yale University. 
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The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America. By John Fisk 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 2 vols, p 
xvi, 294, 400. 

These two volumes are devoted to a division of our colonial histo] 
to which Bancroft allotted not more than two hundred pages. Th 
these middle colonies, so much more nearly the forecast and prot 
type of the United States of to-day than either New England i 
Virginia and her neighbors, should receive a more detailed treatme 
than had been hitherto accorded to them by our general historiai 
will not be questioned, and there is no one who could shed a mo 
genial light over their somewhat prosy annals than Mr. Fiske. Tv 
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years more, he tells us, will probably see the completion of his 
history of our colonial period presented in two volumes on the 
eighteenth century and the rivalry of the French with the English. 
Among the distinctive features of these volumes are the broad 
jitJinc sketch of the rise of Dutch civilization, a careful and most 
rational examination into the measure of the contribution of that 
civilization to English life and thought in the sixteenth and seveii- 
teenth centuries, a character sketch of William Penn^ full of charm 
and sympathy, and a very suggestive review of the mixture of 
religious sects in New York and Pennsylvania. Of the social life 
in New York we are given two pictures, one of tiie year r68o ami 
the other not quite two generations later. For some reason this 
aspect of Pennsylvania history receives relatively scant attention. 
A few instances of error or of hazardous conjecture may be men- 
tjooed* On pp. 129 and 34a the number of Huguenots who left 
France under the persecutions of Louis XIV is placed at over 
1,000,000* ITic number of course cannot be known, but most 
modern estimates are less than half that figure. On p. tS is not the 
Florentine historian Francesco Guicciardini confused with his 
nephew Ludovico, who wrote the well known account of the 
Netherlands ? On p. i $ Maarlem and Ley den are said to have been 
the first cities in Europe to have botanical gardens. The honor 
seems to belong to Padua^ whose garden antedated that of Leydea 
about thirty years. On p, 71 » it is conjectured tliat Notumhega is 
a Low Latin corruption of Anorm^M Btrge, which Mr, Fiskc says 
is ** sixteenth ccnturj* French" for Grand Scarp. The form An(^rmie 
IS not recognized by Littri, Godefroy or Cotgrave as existing, and 
Berge in the sense of a steep bank would stmxx to be rare as Littr6 
gives no examples. It is not in either Godefroy or Cotgrave* The 
statement then that Anormfe Berge is sixteenth century French 
needs some proi>f before tliis conjectural explanation can be ccm* 

sidered. 

K. a BL 
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RECENT LITERATURE. 

In the report of the fourth annual meeting of the National 
Municipal League criticism yields the place to important proposi- 
tions of a constructive character. To assist m the reform of city 
governments a committee of the League has framed a series of 
proposed constitutional amendments, a municipal corporations act, 
and a general law for the organization of cities to be enacted by 
State legislatures and subject of course to amendment by it. All 
the features with slight exception contained in these proposed laws 
are in practical operation in some of the cities of the United States. 

Besides the text of these laws the volume contains papers by four 
of the committee in advocacy of the principles which have con- 
trolled them in the preparation of the proposed "Constitutional 
Amendment" and "Municipal Corporations Act." The volume can 
be obtained from the Secretary of the National Municipal League, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Mr. Clinton Rogers WoodrufiF. 

The third annual report of the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission of the American Historical Association is a very valuable 
addition to the tools of the historical student. It includes a direc- 
tory to collections of MSS. on American History, a calendar of the 
letters of John C. Calhoun already in print issued as a forerunner 
of the Commission's edition of Calhoun's private correspondence, 
and a most serviceable index of the items in the Reports of the Eng- 
lish Historical MSS. Commission relating to American History. 
This has been prepared by Miss Grace Kimball and opens to con- 
venient access an immense amount of material on American history 
until recently unpublished. 

Among a large number of valuable essays on various phases of 
education contained in the first volume of the Report of the Com- 
missioner of Education for 1897-98, two may be mentioned. Under 
the modest title of "Notes on the History of Foreign Influence upon 
Education in the United States" Professor Hinsdale gives by far 
the most complete account yet published of the attendance of Ameri- 
can students at German universities. A most interesting feature 
is a list of all American students registered at Gottingen, Halle, 
Berlin and Leipzig down to 1850. 

The other essay is a most useful study of Education in Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippmes, by Mr. R. L. Packard, drawn 
from the best recent sources. Among other extracts is a translation 
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of a very suggestive essay by Ferdinand Blumentritt on the Spanlsli 
CoioniaJ System* It originaMy appeared in the **Deutuhe Runds* 
ckau*' in July, 1898, 

Mr. V, Tangorrai in his monograph on "// Controlh FisctJe nelt 
Ammmisira::iane Finanziaria* (Torino, Fr. Bocca, Editorip 1899)1 
has investigated the hitherto rather neglected field of the fiscal con- 
trol, as distinct from all other forms of control, in public finance. 
The work is most faithful and is a fit complement to the other able 
works on the formal science of finance* It is interesting also, as a 
side-issue, to note tlie enormous working library of foreign authors 
which the Italians have at command in their own tongue, it so much 
may be inferred from the references almost exclusively given with 
Italian titles. 

In the collection of papers by graduates and students of the Johns 
Hopkins University upon Commonwealth taxation in Maryland, 
North Carolina, Kansas, Mississippi and Georgia^ published under 
the editorship of Professor Hollander (Johns Hopkins University 
Studies, The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore), will be found a 
sketch of the economic characteristics of each State and of the 
development of its fiscal system followed by a presentation of the 
common problems in their systems of ta^cation. These center about 
the prevalent property, poll^ and license taxes, the last two being 
peculiar products of the South. Much of the material presented is 
new, and deserves to be expanded. 

Two essays, valtiable in themselves and giving much promise for 
the future* arc published by the University of Pennsylvania as No. 
15 of their series in Political Economy and Public Law* Messrs. 
Lang^trotli and StilE have handled their problem of Railway Co6i>- 
eration in such a way as to fully justify the words of high praise 
given their work by Hon. Martin A. Knapp, Chairman of the Inter- 
alBte Commerce Commission, in his introduction. Tliey sumntari^e 
the experience of American traffic associations to date, and thdr 
recommendations for the future relations of government to such 
associations will win the assent of all. 

Watson's 'VHistor)* of American Coinage (G. P, Putnam's Sons, 
New York) appears already in a second enlarged edition* Some 
additions are made lo the legislative history of the coinage act of 
1834, and to the chapter on the act of 1853 is added the lucid report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury in 1831 recommending the policy 
adopted by England in 1816, which when actually adopted in 1853 
may fairly be said to have put this aiuntry upon a single gold 
standard* 
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Conspicuous among the fourteen occasional essays by Mr. John 
Fiske collected under the title of "A Century of Science and other 
Essays" (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston) is the most considerable 
study yet made of Francis Parkman's work in American history. 
This discriminating and sympathetic appreciation is followed by a 
sketch of the historian Freeman which does ample justice to his 
scholarship, sincerity and ardor for liberty but passes lightly over 
his naive but deeply rooted personal, race and national prejudices, 
which at times distorted his judgment and must always detract 
from the value of his work. 

Students of the formation of the Constitution will find in Mr. 
William M. Meigs' "Growth of the Constitution in the Federal Con- 
vention of 1787" (Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co.) a summary 
of the discussions in the convention in regard to each clause in the 
Constitution arranged in the order which they finally assumed in 
the completed docimient. One can now trace very rapidly the 
development of any clause from its suggestion through all its trans- 
formations. A happy identification of one of the papers among 
those left by George Mason as a preliminary draft prepared by 
Randolph for the use of the committee of detail, supplies us with 
a link in this chain of development, the existence of which was 
unknown to all the historians of the Constitution. With the help 
[|j I' of this document Mr. Meigs has made his work more complete than 

i|] any earlier effort of the kind could have been. 

;l^ ;; Mr. Frederic May Holland's "Liberty in the Nineteenth Century" 

wr (G. P. Putnam's Sons) is rather a running commentary on certain 

>|si aspects of the growth of liberty during the present century than 

a systematic history. The author's method is too desultory to make 
his results of much service to the student save in the way of sugges- 
tion. Chapter VI, "Platform versus Pulpit," contains more material 
not easily accessible than the others, and in this and an appendix 
tj' i some special attention is given to this doctrine of intolerant Sab- 

batarianism. 

In his "Imperialism and Liberty" (The Ronbroke Press, Los 
Angeles, Cal.) Mr. Morrison I. Swift has clothed much sound 
criticism of our recent public policy in language so intemperate as 
to prejudice his case with most readers. His trenchant description 
of the process of the manufacture by the "yellow press" of a spur- 
ious public opinion shows how an old danger to our democratic 
system is becoming far more menacing than ever before. 
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